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TAG QUESTIONS, TRANSFORMATIONAL GRAMMAR 
AND PRAGaiATICS 



Wolfram Bublitz 

Univertii*/ of Trier 

1. Tag questions (TQ) are used to express the speaker's attitudes, expec- 
tations and suppositions concoming the content of liis utterance, the speech-situ- 
ation and the hearer.^ They are a typical and characteristic feature of the 
English language differing from added questions in a number of related lan- 
guages. In French and German, to name but two, appended questions have 
been ^educed to single negative or affirmative particles (or a combination of 
these) in the course of the history of the language, whereas the process of re- 
duction in English has not gone that far. ^ TQ consist of a predicate, a subject 
(in inversion) and an optional negative particle. The choice of the predicate 
depends on the preceding verb: a full verb is taken up by a corresponding form 
of the periphrastic verb do (**He likes her, doesn't he?"), a helping verb, no 
matter if it has been deleted or not, is repeated in the TQ ("He couldn't see 
me, could he?", "Going, art you?"). The subject consists of a personal pro- 
noun which refers anaphorically to the preceding subject. 

^ Tlio oxprossion tag question is often used to rofor to a whole utterance, i.e., to 
(X-f Y) in (It*8 your birthday today) (isn't it)y, whereas in this paper I will distin- 
guish between the declarative sentence (==X) and the appended tag quostion (=Y). 

* Consider the appended questions ja, odtr^ nichty wasy wic^ ncin, nicht wahr in 
German and out, sty non, n*e8t-ce pas in French (cf. Morin (1973) for the latter). 
H. Wunderlich cites an interesting example of a non-reduced appended question ia 
German: 

**Dor Pfarrer wurde in dicscm Falle sagon: Wenn die Gottesgabo ims nicht freut, 
so miissen wit wenigstens sorgcn, doss andre daran Freudo liaben. Wurd* er das 
m'cht eagen?" (1894: 180). 
The structural similarity between "Wurd* er daa nicht sagen?** and the corresponding 
TQ wouldn't ho (say so)t** is striking. (Cf. Bublitz (1976b : IGOff) for a more ex- 
tensive treatmeat of the German Znsatz- or Vergewiaaenmgafragen. Oloksy (1977) in- 
vestigates the question of tagged sentences in Polish). 
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The confusing variety of TQ makes it difficult to set up a transparent and 
systematic classification. Roughly, one can distinguish between two types of 
TQ, those vnth a preceding declarative sentence and those with a preceding 
imperative sentence. In this paper I am not going to say anything about the 
latter type ("Hand me that towel, mil you?", "Put the television on, can 
you?"). 3 TQ follo^ving declarative sentences may be distinguished according 
to intonation and polarity. Both help the hearer to recognize the speaker's 
attitudes and expectations, or — from the speaker's point of view they 
are a means by which he is enabled to signal what kind of speech act he is 
performing. There are utterances mth and without the same polarity in 
declarative sentence and TQ; consider (1) and (2):* 

(1) (a) "A perhaps you could • ydu'd "look # at the original of »that for a 
rminute # 

C I don't »know who's gdt it # (...) h\l "right # ySah # 

A well now # this is the letter # which you -wei^ dsked 

about yesterday # That's your mother's hind TOiting # Isn't 

# 

B yes it Is # 
A fair iSampIe "of it # 
B yes #"(S. 11.1.61) 
(1) (b) "(B) are you Idoing "two or, 6ne paper this year # 
A only :6ne # 

B ySs # but that's a "main "Iline 'paper # Isn't Ht # so probably 

:you vn]l "have "Imore scripts # than I shall 
A ybs # 

(B) 'have in :two 'special Isiibjects # (S. 1.4.57) 

» Neither am I going to deal with lexical TQ such as rights okay, whaly understand 
or the "intonational tag" (Bolingor 1967 : 18) which are used in utterances like **Let*a 
assume that A and B are two triangles, nghtr, **So,you managed to track him at last, 
ehr* (cL Avis (1972) for a thorough investigation of different kinds of eh). Also I won't 
consider TQ which are introduced by the conjunction or: **Because, after all, we are 
married. Or aren't wo?" (of. Erades 1943 : 42); **Wliore babies como from is a question 
our children can answer, or can they?" (Of. Erados (1043); Kirohner (1950); Bublitz 
(1976a : 208ff), (1976b : 121ff) for a more extensive treatment of dlUmative appended tag 
questions, 

Arbini's (1960) analysis of TQ appended to imperatives is dismissed by Huddleston 
<1970 : 216ff) who lists a number of convincing countcr.argumenta. 

* The following examples are taken from the material of **The Stu^oy of English 
Usages University College London (I am grateful to Prof. R. Quirk for the permission 
to use it) apart from a few utterances which are my own; the number at the end of somo 
of the examples refers to the slip in the Survey files. I have omitted aU those oitationol 
features which ore not relevant to this paper, the others should bo sclf.eyplaining. Ex- 
ample (2) is taken from P. G. Wodehouso (1971 : 9). 
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(1) (o) **A w611 # Captain and Mrs Kdy # lived in a !fl&t # on their 6wn # 

B yes # 

A and "they didn't c6me ^do^vn # until lafter !t6a # did Hhey # 
Bn6 # 

A some time be^tween # !toa and Ichurcli # 
B yes (S. 11.1.42) 

(2) "(...) the telephone rang and I went into the hall to answer it. *Bei1)ie?* — 
•Oh, hullo. Aunt Dahlia.' (...) 'So you're up and abdut, are youV she 
boomed. *I thought you'd be in bed, snoring your head off."* 

Utterances with identical polarity as in (2) refer back to verbal and non-ver- 
bal actions performed by the hearer; this is not the case in (1) mth differing 
polarity (cf. O'Connor 1965 : lOlf). In (1) and (2) all nuclear tones are simple 
falls. Falling intonation usually indicates a marked degree of certainty. The 
speaker wants the hearer to confirm the truth of the prepositional content 
expressed in the declarative sentence and at the same time he wants to make 
sure that the hearer shares the speaker's knowledge, attitudes and expecta- 
tions. I Avill have more to say about the pragmatics of TQ later on in this 
paper. To return to the intonation contours in (1) and (2): The simple fall 
indicates a very strong belief on the part of the speaker that the proposition 
in question is part of the knowledge lie and the hearer share. In accordance 
with this is the fact that there is no distinct interrogative force of (1) and (2) 
although they are strongly conducive (or orientated).* Following Bolinger 
(1957 : 39), I believe that all utterances containing TQ are conducive due 
only to the presence of those TQ. Note that the change of conducive force 
is partly subject to intonation. In (3) 

(3) (a) "A well you see !I was al : Iftwed # only 'rather only # "tw6 'hundred 

'lines of Aristdphanes # I tlilnk # and three 'hundred ISftneoa 
wdanH it # 

B sdmethrng like thdt # y^s # I forg6t # 'how much # not very 

miich c&rtainly # 
A w611 # when I first did # Arist6phanes # so I th6ught # well 
I'll !just 'take the Clouds #" (S. 1.4.18) 
(3) (b) *Toii are wanted on the phono." — "It's not that man Smith agdin, 

is itV - *Tm afraid it 'is Mr Smith". 
(3) (c) "EA w611 # it's up to :these two n6w # to — rescue fingland # (...) 

here comes MoKSnzie # his first ball to !P4rfitt # and Parfitt 
has Iscored one run # very nearly fOur # **not, f6ur # he's 



» Cf. Bolingor (1957 : lOf; 97ff) for a detailed dipcussion of conduoivenoss; Quirk 
ot al. (1972 : 388ff) talk about a positive and a negative orientation with regard to thft 
speaker's expectation of a positive or negative cmswer to his question. 
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g6ne # for a second one # a very loheeky one # by # J6ve # 
ho was jolly nearly 6ut # fine throw In # from the boundary 
th^ro # (...) who's h6 # in the distance # 

Y Cdrling I think it Is :im*t it # 

EA oh C6rlmg yds # " (S. 2.76--43) 

the rise causes the hearer to interpret those utterances as near yes-no questions 
with very little orientation. Nevertheless they still have to be regarded as 
requests for confirmation rather than for information. 

These few introductory remarks should be sufficient to outline the objeot 
of the following investigations. My first aim is to find an answer to the question: 
Has generative transformational grammar been able to provide an adequate 
account for the derivation of utterances with TQ? 

2.0. Witliin transformational grammar two main treatments of TQ have been 
considered. First, TQ have been introduced by a traiieformational copy rule 
and second, TQ have been derived from the underlying structures of yes-no 
questions that is to say, their deep structure is generated in the base compo- 
nent by phrase-structure rules. 

2.1. Starting with the transformational approach I will first turn to Klima 
(1904 : 264; 319) who proposes for a sentence like 

(4) John didnj^ meet Bill, did he? 
the folloAving-'underlying structure: 

(5) WH-NEG (not)-NPi (John)-AUX (Tense : Pa8t)-V (meet)-NPj (Bill) 

(6) may servo as an underlying string for yes— no questions and for utterances 
containing TQ. The derivational process followhig the generation of (6) is 
specified by Klima (1904 : 319): 

**Tho string underlying a simple yes-no question can have its initial intorrogativo 
marker postponed and included in a tag that carries neg if the source is without 
neg. If the source contains negt then the tag is ^vithout it.** 

The optional tag question fomaiion transformation (T-tq) copies certain consti- 
tuents of (6) after the end of that string. Por negative declarative sentences 
it has the following stnictural description and change: 

(0) wh-neg-Nominal-auxl-X => 2,3,4,6,1, Pro+3,4 
1 2 3 4 6 

The question morphem WH^ needed vz a trigger element for the question 
transformation, is moved onto the end ti" string (6); neg, jVPJf, auxy V and NP2 
are kept in this order and constitute tho declarative sentence preceding WHi 
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which is followed by the copied nodes NPl (plus the feature [+PRO]) and: 
(tzix; V and NP2 are not copied. The application of T-tq results in the simpli- 
fied string (7): 

(7) NEG (not)-NPi (John)-AUX (Tense : Past)-V (mcet)~NP2 (Bill) - WH- 
[PR0]+NP1-AUX (Tense : Past)« 

According to Klima's analysis a TQ is derived from its preceding declara- 
tive sentence to whose underlying stmcture a question morpheme has been, 
added. Thus, a TQ is not treated as a reduced form of an independent full 
sentence. But there arc a number of arguments in favour of the view that 
TQ are in fact reduced forms of interrogative sentences added to indepen- 
dently generated declarative sentences: 

(a) TQ arc spoken with sentence intonation which is independent of the in- 
tonation of the preceding sentence. 

(b) TQ and declarative sentence may be divided by a pause which is tpyical 
for sentence boundaries (cf. Armagost (1972 : 26) for a further treatment or 
these two arguments). 

(c) TQ and their preceding sentences have two distinct grammatical struc- 
tures, interrogative and declarative. 

(d) Armagost (1972 : 50) points out that the question transformation can 
only operate on sentence phrase-markers. Since only the copied structura 
undergoes inversion in Klima's analysis the application of T-tq would be simpli- 
fied extremely if instead of a copying process a TQ would be derived from, 
an independent sentence stmcture. 

In addition there are a number of further counter-arguments to Klima'a- 
proposal: 

(e) It remains unclear how T-tq is able to fulfil two functions simultaneously^ 
copying nodes and assigning features. Instead of T-tq introducing [+PB01] 
one could think of applying the well ]al0^m pronominalization transformatioa 
which demands identity of the NP involved. But there is another unsolved 
problem. Klima in (6) takes into consideration only structures with a nega- 
tive particle in the declarative sentence. It is not entirely clear in which way 
after the application of T-tq NEG may bo introduced into the TQ in ease the 
declarative sentence is affirmative. The problem is twofold, first of all trans- 
formations aie often regarded as being meaning-preserving (at least wthin 



• Tho following derivational process is mainly constituted by ft number of trans* 
formations which I want to mention briefly in tho order of their ftpplicfttion: Pre-vorbal 
particle or adverb placement {NEO is movod behind AUXy cf. Klima (1904 : 205; 320))r. 
ncg-centraction (Klimft 1964:320); \VH-attraction (corresponding to the well.kno\vii. 
subjcct-aux-invorsioii transformation for interrogative sentences, Klima (1904 : 205; 32I))j. 
do-Bupport (Klima 1904 : 321) and WH-deletion (Klima 1904 : 205; 321). 
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tho Standard Theory, though not in Klima's framework) and second, the 
•cboice of the polarity of the TQ is not necessarily dependent on the polarity 
•of the preceding sentence but has to do with pragmatic conditions of use 
instead. Both utterances, "It's h6t in here, isn't it?" and "It's h6fc in hero, 
^ it?" are perfectly acceptable, their polarity being dependent on the spoalior's 
attitudes and expectations and on the circumstances of the speeoh-situation. 
'(f) There is a further difficulty m applying T-tq. According to Klima (1964 : 251) 
only some elements of the 4?JX-constituent may be copied. He re^v^ites AUX 
as "Tense (Modal) (have-PP) (be-PrP)". Considering "Jim has been telling 
you the old story again, hasn't he?" it becomes apparent that the first two 
•elements of AUX (=PJtES - HAVE+EN ~ BE+ING) only may bo 
•copied. It is for this reason that Klima (1964 : 264) splits the AUX-f)om^\ox 
into two separate constituents, AUX 1 ("consisting of Tense and tho next 
helping verb if there is one, or Tense-be") and AUX 2 ("further constituents 
of tho AUX"). The postulation of two distinct -4J7JC-constituents for the 
purposes of one transformation only is not acceptable as long as thore is no 
further independent syntactic motivation.'' 

(g) As Huddle3ton (1970 : 216) points out Klima's analysis does not work 
-for TQ followmg embedded sentences (e.g. "I think we've had enough vodka, 
haven't we?.") 

In the light of the above mentioned shortcomings Klima's transformational 
approach to the derivation of TQ has to be rejeoted (or at least substantially 
modified). 

Stock^yell et al. (1973 : 623f) propose a transformational analysis for TQ, " 
too, differing from Khma in a number of ways. The copied elements (subject 
-and parts of AUX) are immediately dominated by an adverb constituent 

» Armogost (1972 : 4) says in this connoction: 

"... why [T-tq] (...) may bo allowed to copy tho subject NP, Tonso and ham (...) is a 
question that general theory must concern itaolf with. Not only do those elements 
not form a constitueut, but part of the constituent have+en, namely en, is ignored 
m the copying operation." 
Stockwell ot al. (1973 : 620) mention another syntactio restriction (already dealt with 
m fvati/Postol (1904:88)) which is not met by Klima's analysis. Sentence adverbs, o.g. 
•<xrtouuy, probably, are ungranMnatical ia yes -no questions but not ii utteroncoa with TQ: 
Have you probably seen him boforot" vs. "You have probobly seen him before, 
haven t youT" In my view this co-occurrence restriction ;mderlios the supposition thot 
both the declarative sontonce and the TQ liove to be dominoted by independent S-nodes. 
Stockwell et nl. claim that Klima's account cannot cope vnih the foot that a yes-no quos- 
tion and a corresponding utterance with a TQ shore the same underlying struoturo but 
that only m the former a sontonce adverb is ungramatical. But hero again a declarative 
sentence plus a TQ is mixed up with a TQ alono. The prosenco of probably is sensitive 
to the absence of a question element. In Stoekwell's et ol. example the sentence adverb 
w p aced m the declarative sontonce and not in tho TQ where it would bo as ungramma- 
•tical as m a yes— no question. 
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and are co-constiUicnt:> of u conjunction constituent with the feature { \ WH]; 
furtheriiiorc there i^ no relation of subordination between the declarative 
jscntence and the TQ binte ADV and the 5-node immediately dominating the 
constituents of the dechiraii\c sentence arc co-const itucnts embedded into a 
liighor 5-node. After the ui)])li(;ation of T-tq the following phrase-stnieturo 
tree for 

(8) Nobby has married, hasn't he? 

■can be reeonstnicted (cf. Stockwcll ct al. 1973 : 023): 

<9) 




Nobbv 



CONJ 



(0) is not meant to be the underlying stmcture of a tagged sentence and a 
^cb'-no question (the latter is represented by the authors as an alternative 
<iuestiun). Apart from counter-arguments mentioned by Stockwoll et ah 
(1973.024) themselves, most of the above points which were brought up 
4igahist Klinurs procedure still hold tnie. 

Fi!ially I would like to mention briefly a modified version of KHma's analy- 
sis whicli involves jjorformative verbs. (For a couple of years now, these 
Jia\c bcun introduced into transformational models to haiulle syntactic pho- 
jiuniena which so far have only been cxplahied in an uninteresting and ad 
hue way, of. e.g. ])crsonal prauouns and their treatment in Ross (1970).) 
11. Lakoff (19G9b) accepting Kliinas copy nde« inserts as a trigger clement 
not the (|uestion morphem WH but the performative verb suppose. "Billy 
won, didn't he?** may thus be paraphrased by "I suppose (that) Billy won, 
didn't he?"'.'^ According to R. Lakoff utterances (iO)-'(ll) support her theory; 

(10) (a) I suppo.se Peter is dating Diane, isn't he? 
(b)* I suppose Peter is dating Diane, aren't I? 



* Sho (h)Ch not specif^' the T-tt| sho mentions but from hor explicit alhiflion to Klima 
<cr. R. LukofT lOUUb : 142; 146) I concliulo that sho adopts Ins T-tq. 

• Note that Jespem-n (11)40.481) pomts oui tlio parallel betwoouTQand sontoncos 
%vUh suppose; he treats as eqiiivalcat **You wouldn't do it, would you?** and **I supposo 
you won't do that'*. 
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(11) (a) Peter is dating Diane, isn't he? 
(b) * Potcr is dating Diane, aren't I? 

(12) (a) Peter said lie would meet nie at six, didn't lie? 
(b) * Peter said lie wonid meet me at six, wouldn't he? 

Regardhig these pairs the following restriction can be staled. TQ refer back 
to the matrix sentence as in (12) (a) (or in case of multiple embedding to the 
highest sentence) unless the verb of tl;e matrix sentence is a performative 
verb as m ( 10) (b). It is well known that performative verbs do not fall within 
the scope of nitcnogation (and negation).'" Apart from ti.e fact that again 
I Q are not derived from an independent underlying sentence stnioture R. La- 
yoff s pro],os«l comi.letcly disregards the fact that TQ are interrogatives 
J ho trigger verb suppose has no interrogative connotations and may be used 
1972'- 24) H ""^ ^''e 'J'Q (cf. Annagost 

2.2. Advocathig a generative aj)])roach to the derivation of TQ one can 
arg;,e with Stockwcll ct al. (1!.73) and Katz (l!)72:i08) that declarative 
sentence ph.s I'Q cuii bo derived from an ;mderlyiiig complex seatence stn.c- 
ture which con.sists of a deciarative .entcuce as main sentence and an alterna- 
tive question as subordinate .sentence. According to Stockwell et al (1973 • 622V 
the underlying stnicture of (8) can be re])resentcd by (13): 

(13) 



CONJ 
[+or] 
[+WII) 




Nobby Iia.sn't 
married 



Nobby has 
married 



Nobby has married 



This phrase..stn,otnro tree difFcis from a corresponding Kutzcan repvesenta- 
tumM^itx. 1972 • 20!)) of simple yes-no (pie.stions only in one respect, the= 

In- this .•o,m..,.ii„„ J{. L„h„rf (MKl'ib: Uo) only „„.„tio„B ....„.f«otivo verbs liko 
rt.a*. ^,ose, Mice, i,.>c.s, n-a,U whioh r..f..r t.. the spcakcr-s „,ent..l s nto B ut of 
com^o J(i nu,v not 1„. ,„vml,.,l by «ny othor p.-rfo.-nnui vo v.-rb either. It is loirtful 
whether .v„;,,.o.sc b. n.scl «s .....fonna.ive verb at all (ef. Am. go 19 ^ 300 
One e„., „..«ae tin., tbo „oti..a of suppo.sin« is not pHfonncl in saying'tbo J.toaco ia 
questton but befo,-.. ,|.,„.« so - and that .s„„po.,l is no v.rb„m ,lkcn.lL AmUn ( 1 07 1 152fn 

ve bs mstoad. Note that nsc.I in fi.^t pmon singular active present tonsfmar 

not be uccon„„.n.c.l by the particle hceOu which nornmlly serves as a usofnl test o siTgl 
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question -morpheme Q has been rcplaeed by the feature [+^^^^] whieh belongs 
to the feature matrix of the conjunetion eonstituent. 

After the applieation of a number of well-known transformations'- and T-tq 
the following phrase-stnietnre marker results: 

(14) 




Nobby has married 'wasn't he 

In the stnietnral ehunge of T-tq it is speeified that ADV is moved onto the 
end of the phrasc-stmcture >kA S2 is redueed to hasn't he. One of the difiienlt.es 
which arise is the fact that subjcet-anx-inversion ordered before T-tq has 
only been apj)lied to S2 and not to S3. Consequently S2 and S.3 are no longer 
formally identieal. This is a severe handicap as far as the stnietural descrip- 
tions of those triinsformations are c.nxccnied whieh are ordered after subjeet- 
-anx-inversion sinee all deletion and siibstitution transformations dci^nd on 
identity relations (cf. Stoekwell et al. 1973 : G23). 

It is widely aeknowlcdgcd that yes-no questions can be derived from 
underlyinsj alternative questions - or to Ijo more precise from nnderlymg 
cxolusive disjunctions (cf. Katz/Postal (19G4 : 9off), Katz (1972 : 204ff), Stoek- 
well et al. (1973: COS), Bicrwisch (1971 : ICOff) among others). But is has 
been pointed out that there arc a number of severe difficulties which arise 
especially with respect to negative conducive yes-no questions which I 

out perfoniintivo uttcTanccs: ♦"! lifrcl)y suppose tiiut Potor is dating Diniio". (of. in 
this couucctioii CrtttoU (1073 : «21)). 

" Armagost (l!t72) denliiig with (Icoliirntivp tags ("Phishbottom bit ine. lie UiU. ) 
(and iitteniiiocs Mith dcclnrnti\c sentences phis TQ nnd the same pohirity) iiitroduees a 
eopying t.raiisfoiiiintion which eopies a whole sonteueo and adjoins it (uudor a uow 
liigiicr .scnteneo node) to the right of the gcncrntod soiitenee (Annngost 1072 : 1; 0). 
Ills nnnlvsis is worth mentioning because he himself points out a iiumbor of unsolved 
pioblenw v liieli lender the traiisfonnntioiml derivation of dcelarativo tags questionable - 
not to spcaU of TQ with variable polarity. Among them are two which I have not men- 
tioned vet: eontrnetion and intonation assignment. Contraction of lielping verb nnd ne- 
gative particle is obligatory in negative TQ appended to negative declarative sentences, 
optional m iiogntivo TQ following affinnativo declarative sentences. But - more eom- 
phcated still - contraction has to take place not only in negative TQ but in the pro- 
. «ii..f,' negitive sentences as well. Note the ungrammatieality of ♦"These are not your 
inftlehes, aren't they?". . 

'« In addition to transformations used for tlio derivation of TQ thoro nro n low 
others, e.g., tho alternative question reduction transformation which deletes one of tho 
generated disjuncta. 
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cannot go into in this paper. " Tlie derivation of TQ from exelusive disjunc- 
tions can be questioned on the same grounds since tliere is a strong affinity 
totwocn TQ and yes-no questions whicli does not only concern the fact that 
both are conducive (e.g. they share the same set of possible answers, yes, no 
perhaps, etc)." For reasons already discussed it seems to be desirable to 
rank ^2 and S3 as co-constituents in the hieiarehy of the phrasc-stnictum 
taw) (14) thus avoiding the consequence tliat S2 is subordinately related to 
S3. Armagost (1972 : 8) presents an alternative solution concerning the de- 
rivation of declarative tags ("Phislibottom bit me, he did."), though, which 
considers coordination of the two sentence structures in the base component 
proposing the following rewriting niles: 

m S->({^'^?^|) S" (where n>2) 
S - (\VH) (NEG) NP Amx VP 

Leaving aside conjunction the application of the first mle can result in tree 
(16): 

(16) 




inmlly, a number of transformations lias to operate among tlicni an ellip.<5is- 
-transformation. Again there is the problem of misshig identity of W and S2 
since It is not possible to include a condition in the ba.sc that both sentences 
have to be identical. But tliis objection, discu.sscd by Armagost (1972 • 9) 
docs not strike me as severe. Non-identity would result in the filtering out 
of the two sentence stmetures by those transformations which demand idciit- 
ical structures in their .stnictural descriptions; only identical tree-confi!?ura- 
tions would not be blocked according to this principle. But there is another 
point: Arniagost's analysis has been worked out for declarative and not for 
mtcrrogativo tags - and the coordination of t;vo sentences with different 
grammatical mood striicturcs (declarative, hitcn-ogativc, imperative) is Quite 
uncoinnion.'* 

" Cr. Stockwcll ct nl. ( 1 073 -.018); Bublif/. and v. Eoncndor (1975 : 174f ) for further 

» cr. Armngost (1072 : 15f) for further arguments - and E. Lakoff (19C9b : 1420 
who note., that eertn.n verbs denoting mental state like u-orry eannot be used in the 
first persou smgular m the interrogative mood. This restriction eoneerus yes-no ques- 
tions (unless used as echo-questions) and utterances with TQ alike: •"Am I worried'" 
•"I'm worried, aren't I?", "ornui. , 

" 'JJ^P "''^ exceptions, e.g., Sadoek's (1970 : 228) example "Would you givo me a 
« rmk and g.ve John one, too." The problem is that with declarative sentence plus TQ 
are confronted with identical structures, negation, interrogation and reduction left 
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There is a way out uhieh Sadoek (1971:229) examines assuming the 
coordination of the two hj7>erseutences by which SI and S2 are dominate, 
(in his model). (17) has to be derived from (18): 

(17) Peter wasn't dating Diane, was he? 

(18) a S 





-Si)eaker — "declare"' — -Speaker — "ask" — 

A 

Z not 

CoDbidering that the performative analysis is better known and more widely 
accepted than Sadocks theory I will rut her deal Mith the corresponding per- 
formative stmctnre (19) (cf. for declarative sentences Ross 1970): 



(19) 



^performative 
+ declarative 



(.say) 




NP3. 



+ speaker 
+definite 



(3) 



+ listener 
+defunte 



(you) 




Peter wasn't dating Dian^ 




-}-perforinative 
+ interrogative 



(ask) 



+speaker 
+definito 



(I) 



+ listener 
+ definite 



(you) 




Peter wasn't dating Diane 



aside, which usutillj catittut bo cutijuiucd >ii one speech-act. *"Potcr was dating Diano- 
and wasn't ho dating Diano?". 
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According to (19) TQ are derived from independent underlying sentence 
structures. Si and 22 have to be conjoined to enable certain transformations 
to operate; coordination instead of stibordination (by an embedding process) 
seems to be adequate. Tliis view is supported by Huddleston (1970) who 
4irgues in favour of an underlying paratactic consti-uction for tagged sentences 
deriving the TQ from an interrogative sentence. R. Lakoff (1971 : 14) con- 
siders coordination of two performative sentences; according to her coordina- 
tion in general can only take place when there is a common topic shared by 
both conjuncts or to be more precise: "at least one set of paired constituents 
miist bo reducible to partial or complete identity" (R. LakofiF 1971 : 122). 
'The conjtmctioii reduction transformation is then followed by a number of 
transformations such as equi-NT-deletion, pronominalization, subject-aux-in- 
version. (The latter has to bo applied before the performative deletion rule, 
cf. Ross (1970 ; 249), imless one assumes non-scgmental constituents in the 
highest performative sentence, in that case there is no deletion problem. It 
as not possible to go into details here)» 

'The performative analysis presented here provides us vnth the means to cope 
^vith a ntimber of otherwise unsolvable problems." The iitterance "She has 
probably left some time ago, hasn't she?'* meets the restriction that both 
sentences have to be identical because — as is well kno'wn — the sentence 
adverb probably can be derived from an own tuidcrlying sentence structure 
thus not being a constituent of the declarative sentence into wliich it is even- 
tually embedded. Of all the proposals to derive TQ by a transformational or 
generative process within the framework of transformational grammar the 
analysis that posttilates coordination of two underlying independent sentence 
structures and explains the TQ as a reduced form of a yes— no question using 
performative sentences seems to have the greatest explanatory force. 

But still, there are numerous problems which cannot be dealt ^vith ad- 
equately by this approach cither. Among them negation (polarity) and inton- 



" Oloksy (1977), too, argues in favour of a pcrformativo analysis of tagged senten- 
ces. 

" I would like to mention aproposal by G. Lakofif who suggests that" (...) tag ques- 
tions are really reduced forms of real questions, wliieh have been amalgamated onto the 
•end of tho sentence" (Lakoff 1074 : 330f). By a syntactic amalgam he means "a sentence 
which has within it chunks of lexical material that do not correspond to anything in the 
logical structure of the sontenco" (1974 : 321). In the process of amalgamation certain 
rules embed or copy in "portions of another derivation" (1974 : 342) when certain syn- 
tactic or semantic conditions oro met which — for TQ are nob specified by Lakoif. 
Amalgamation - as he mentions himself (Lakoff 1074:343) — reminds the reader 
of those double-based or generalized transformations typical for the early transforma- 
tional grammar as specified m Chomsky's Syntactic structures (1957). It is a process 
•not investigated enough to advocate its application for TQ in this paper, 
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ation have to be mentioned in the first place. " As has been sho\vn all syn- 
tactic rules fail to predict whether e.g. the TQ is negative or affirmative, 
whether is has to be uttered with a fall, a rise or a level tone. But the inter- 
pretation of a declarative sentence with following TQ is dependent on inton- 
ation contours and polarity; they signal the speaker's attitudes. It is my 
opinion that TQ have to be explained within a pragmatic theory. In this 
respect their treatment is similar to that of such controversial problems as 
polarity items and the some—any distinction. Borkin (1971) for the former 
and R. Lakoff (1969a) for the latter have also argued against the adequacy 
of syntactic rules in this connection." In the final section of this paper I there- 
fore would like to consider a pragmatic approach to TQ. 

" For negation Armagost (1972:42ff) has domonstratod convincingly that TQ 
cannot bo said to be always negative when tho procoding sontonco is positive and vice 
versa — ovon regular distribution of polarity provided. His argumentation runs as follows 
(slightly simplified). Sensitive to tho negation in the declarative sentence you have affirm- 
ation in tlie TQ in "Hardly anybody likes Diane, do they?", but this does not hold 
for "Diane is liked by hardly anybody, isn't she?" where the declarative sentence has 
been passivized. From these examples you can deduce the rulo: "If NEQ occurs within 
or before the Aux when TAG FORMATION applies, then the tag is affirmative. Other- 
wise, the tag is negative" (1972 : 44) — which has to be revised in tho light of an utterance 
like "Peter has no car, has he?" to: **If when TAG FORMATION applies NEG occurs 
within the Aux, before the Aux, or after the Aux imder certain conditions, then the 
tag IS affirmative. Otherwise the tag is negative" (1972:44). These "conditions" refer to 
lexems such as Jew (derived from N BO many according to IClima (1904 : 276)) tmd HtUc 
{NEG-^much (KUma; 1904:270)). In addition the passive transformation has to be or- 
dered before T-tq to account for negation. But even though, tho grammaticality of the 
following utteraiices is not predicted by those rules: "Plush left not half an hour ago, 
didn't he?"; '*No less than six people saw Plush, did they?"; "Plush was seen by no less 
than six people, wasn't he?"; "No more than six people saw Plush did they?"; "Plush 
was seen by no more than six people, was he?". These irregularities make Armagost draw 
the conclusion: "Tag polarity is clearly not the result of the simple process that has 
most often been mentioned. Even when Klima's account of NEG originating eitlior 
as sentence negation or constituent negation is taken into consideration, certain ir- 
regularities remain" (1972 : 45). 

Of. Huddlcston (I970:220f) for more arguments against the analysis adopted here. 

" Briefly, Borkin (197 1) observes that interrogative sentences with negative polar- 
ity items are only acceptable when the intonation expresses that a negative answer is 
expected: "Does he do a goddamned thing around the house?** (Borkin 1071 : 64); in 
tt'^-qucstions the choice of the polarity item depends on the expected answer which 
again is mirrored in the intonation: "Who drank a drop of your cognac?'* (1971 : 50); tho 
utterance: 'Won't you sit down?** can be interpreted in one of the following ways ac- 
cording to the particulor presupposition: as a means "to question the truth of the sen- 
tence "You will not sit down'", as "a disguised order of an invitation**, as "on expression 
of surprise at what appears to be the fact that someone won't sit down** and as "a re- 
quest for confirmation of the sentence *You will not sit down*** (1971 : 68). R. Lakoff, 
too, shows that some and any are not dependent on interrogation or negation but rather 
on the speaker's presuppositions, his expectations and attitudes: any rule which is only 
syntactically motivated cannot take this into account (cf. R. Lakoff 1909a: 012). 

2 Papers and Studies 
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3. To my opinion the function which a TQ fulfils in the process of communi- 
cation is twofold: The speaker seeks confirmation of the truth of his sentence 
and ho wants agreement ^vith his attitudes and beliefs concerning that sen- 
tence. Grice (1975 : 45) developing a pragmatic theory of language use and 
trying to find out what general principles there are that regulate talk exchan- 
ges, formulates a cooperative principle which all participants are expected to 
follow: 

"Make your conversational contribution such as is required, at the stage at which 
it occurs, by the accepted purpose or direction of the talk exchange in which you 
are engaged." 

Grice (1975 : 45) then sets np a number of conversational maxims which fall 
tinder this general cooperative principle. Of special interest for the purposes 
of this paper is liis maxim of quantity: 

"1. Make your contribution as informative as is required (for the current purposes 
of the exchange). 

2. Do not make your contribution more informative than is required." 

Kempson (1976 : 162) adds further specific sub-maxims: 

"(i) the requirement that one answer questions appropriately, (ii) the requirement 
of presenting sufficient information in questions and imperatives to enable one's 
requests to be successfully carried out, (iii) the general requirement of not saying 
what is familiar." 

In order to clarify the Gricean maxim of quantity Kempson (1975 : 167) 
chooses the expression pragmatic ttiiiverse of discourse to characterize 

"a body of facts which both speaker and hearer believe they agree on and which 
is thnrefore not in dispute: this set of propositions constitute their shared knowl- 
edge— knowledge which they believe they shax-o." 

The assumption that there is a pragmatic universe of discourse which the 
participants of tlie discourse can rely on and which is not static but subject 
to frequent changes in the course of conversation is a necessary prior condi- 
tion for any talk exchange. The "set of propositions" which speaker and hear- 
er believe they share must meet the following conditions Kempson (1975 : 167): 

(1) S believes Pi 

(2) S believes H knows Pi 

(3) S believes H knows S believes Pi 

(3) S believes H knows S believes H knows Pi 

In the light of this new concept the maxim of quantity can now be reformulat- 
ed (Kempsou 1975 : 1G9): 

Do not assert any proposition p which is a member of the Pragmatic Universe 
of Iriscourse. Now, consider example (1) (a); The uttering of **Tliat*s your mother's 
himdwriting*' in the given context would obviously constitute a breach of the maxim 
of quantity, namely the sub-maxim of "not saying what is familiar". 
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By adding a TQ the speaker signals that he knows that the content of his 
sentence is familiar but that he nevertheless wants to ascertain that it really 
is part of the pragmatic universe of discourse. The uttering of "That's your 
mother's hand^vriting." (=X) would indeed bo pointless if the speaker a) believ- 
ed that X, b) believed that the hearer knew that X, c) believed that the hearer 
knew that the speaker believed that X and finally d) believed that the hearer 
knew that the speaker believed that the hearer knew that X. But as soon as 
the speaker is of the opinion that one of these conditions is not met he can 
utter X and add a TQ, thus making sure that X belonged to the commonly 
shared knowledge. This view is supported by Kempson's (1975:170) verdict 
tliat only those propositions become part of the pragmatic universe of dis- 
course "which are explicitly agreed by the hearer to be true". 
With a TQ the speaker ^vants to confirm that the hearer knows a certain fact, 
but when using a question he presupposes that the hearer knows it — or rath- 
er, one of the sincerity conditions for the use of questions states that one 
should ask a qtiestion only if one assumes that the hearer knows the answer 
(cf. for similar sincerity conditions Gordon/Lakoff 1971). I am going to try 
to disentangle the different functions TQ (with reversed polarity and appended 
to simple declarative sentences) may fulfil in talk exchanges. I claimed that 
TQ such as (1) \s'ith falling intonation and uttered in appropriate contexts 
can preferably be used to make sure that a certain fact belongs to tlie prag- 
matic iiniverse of discourse; they are not used to convey new information. 
In this respect they seem to be similar to analytic and other non-informative 
sentences which are known to be frequent in conversation (cf. Larkin /O'Malley 
1973). They are typically used to introduce an argument. Although in (1) (b) 
B Imows that A knows that "that's a main line paper** he/she nevertheless 
utters it because he/she needs that fact as a necessary prerequisite for the 
following reasoning. It is thus recalled to the hearer *s mind; and although B 
Tises a TQ he/she does not even wait for a verbal reply in (1) (b) before he/she 
proceeds. So, taken literally, the declarative sentences in (1) constitute a 
breach of the maxim of quantity since they do not convey any new informa- 
tion. But a hearer who assumes that the speaker has no intention to disre- 
gard the cooperative principle will — due to the presence of a TQ with a 
certain intonation and an affirmative or negative particle and due to the 
particular circumstances of the speech-situation — interpret (1) as conversa- 
tionally implicating that the speaker wshcs to make sure that the proposi- 
tion h\ question is part of the pragmatic imiverse of discourse and that the 
hearer recalls it for the purposes of the following statements, 



8Qmo holds for tautological statements such as "Womon are women" which 
Grico (1976 : 62) explains in the same way. Cf. for a similar view Bublitz and v. Ronca- 
dor (1976 : 144f) (witli respect to the Gciman modal particle ja) and Hudson ( 1*976 : 26). 
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Although TQ with rising intonation as in (3) may bo used in the same way 
thoy usually convey a certain degree of uncertainty as to the truth of the 
proposition; they are more strongly or less strongly conducive depending on 
polarity, intonation and context. It is possible to set up a hierarchy of senten- 
ces TOth interrogative force which includes e.g. (3) (b) vnth a negative decla- 
rative sentence, a positive TQ and rising intonation: 

"Is it Mr. Smith or Mr. Jones?" 
"Is it Mr. Smith?'' 
'Isn't it Mr. Smith?" 
'It's not air. Smith, is it?" 
"It's not Mr. Smith, is it?" 
"It's air. Smith, isn't it?" 
"It's air. Smith, isn't it?" 
"It 'is Mr. Smith?" 

(A wider range of variation is of course conceivable.) It seems to be safe to 
say — even without stating appropriate contexts — that there is a grooving 
degree of certainty as to the tnith of the proposition "It is Mr. Smith." and 
in accordance with that an increasing degree of conduciveness. 
To my opinion making a statement and making a request for the confirmation 
of the truth of the statement is the primary function a speaker performs when 
uttering a declarative sentence and adding a (reduced) question. Depending 
on intonation, polarity and context these utterances typically give rise to 
occasion specific conversational implicatures concerning the pragmatic uni- 
verse of discourse and the status of the statement in the process of argumen- 
tation (or just conversation). 

The strictly syntactic transformational or generative proposals for the 
derivation of utterances with TQ discussed in section 2 of this paper are 
unsatisfactory as long as they are situated within a theoretical framework 
in which it is not possible to explain their implicated meanings. Only a gramma- 
tical theory which either includes a pragmatic component or is completed by a 
pragmatic theory Jias the explanatory power to do so. As far as the literal 
meaning of a statement and an appended question is concerned a generative 
approach to the derivation of the corresponding sentences which derives a 
TQ from an own underljring interrogative sentence structure is acceptable 
as long as there is a pragmatic theory (as developed by Grice, Kempson and 
Gordon/LakofF). 

The claim that utterances with TQ are primarily used to convey the 
literal meaning, as in (3), or a derived, implicated meaning, as in (1), depend- 
ing on intonation and polarity rather regularly is supported by corresponding 
utterances in German. Leaving aside minor details and pragmatic functions 
such as expressing politeness, surprise, etc. (often signs of idiosyncratic use) 
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one can say that Vergewisserungsfragm (tagged questions) may be used with 
respect to both functions — but that the German modal particle ja always 
gives rise to implicattires and is used in utterances corresponding to (1) rath- 
er than to (3). Thus, in German the different functions TQ fulfil are not only 
expressed by intonation and polarity but by lexical means as well (which 
have nothing to do with the truth of the utterance in question). I am convinced 
that pragmatic considerations help to simplify contrasting especially those 
linguistic phenomena of two languages which so far have not been described 
adv^quately within transformational grammar and which often have no coun- 
terparts in the target language (as is true with respect to German modal 
particles and English). 
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The idea inuU'iUhi^ the j»u»m'1iI amsitleratioiis is to do away with the 
arbitral iiu'.ss of style ealeguiie.s like tluj^e i.solatecl by Joos (19o0). We want 
to aigue that aehievinii that i^oal hah to be jnecetlcd by research of a more 
sueiolo^iical iiat/iiie. Also, wi^h to ijoiiit out in this paper that accounting 
for stv list ic \ aria tiun withhia ctmtia.sta\e IVainework bears a lot of relevance 
to and Iruit for tcacln'n<i jnirjmses. 

'J'hc tcnn.s nuktn and Miflt^ ha\c sometimes been Tised in the literature 
synon^niouslv. ami (juitf often incanhi.u two entirely different things. We 
basicallv adopt JIalliday aP-s definition of re«(ister, namely "a variety of a 
lan.i»»aj;c distin-ui.shed actoidinj; to use'' (1904.87). Unlike dialect charac- 
tcnstic^ (a \aiietA uf a la)i.uua.uc distiniiuished according to user) which will 
not ciianjie wiUi u .sit\aiMon .shift, u^ii^tir .Onft.s vill occur upon any change 
of c.Nolin-uistic faiturs functional fitan the pohit of view of the given dialect, 
'.rhoso factois include 1. sctt.inii 2. participants (personnel) 3. channel, and 4. 
tojjic. Any change hi any of tliiw fattoi.s i^ a potential mechanism for trig- 
gering oil* altcniation.s and adaptations in the linguistic system. The interde- 
])cndencc among the fuui nicntiuued factois might be graphically illustrated 
in the followhig form: 



A class of registers 
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Faee-to-faee 
Interaction 



Noii-faee-to-faee 
Iiiteraetioii 



Paetors determiiimg 
soleetion of stylo 






Letter 


Telegm])li 


Others 





'J'elepliono 



Radio 




Otliors 



Amount of 
formality 
imptited to 
a combination 
of personnel 
and setting 



Toi)ie 



Table 1 



The chart should be interpreted in the following nmnner; ■Register ought to 
bo analyzed under two headings: 1. .si)oken language (S), and 2. written lan- 
guage (W), The spoken langtiago will exhibit significant (liffcrenccs dependhig 
on whether the verbal hiteraction is coiuhicted in peison ov not. In the latter 
case (eg., telej)honc, radio, cte.) further signideant divergeneies ean be de- 
teotecl. In facc-to-facc eneounters the two main non-linguistic factors cone- 
latuig with lingtn'stie forms ai-o netting and personnel. The ontologieal stattis 
of topic is not the same as thjse of setting and particii)anta. Toj)ie shifts 
generally lesult in changes hi the lexicon while other eonii)onents of language 
will remain unaltered. A switch in phonology or syntax (tipon a eliango of 
topic) will be largely do])endent on the airangemont of the setthig ancl'^per- 
sonnel units, allowhig for spitactic or ])honological forms of varying degrees 
of foriniiHtv. 

I^efcrring to the diagram presented above one ean define style as a language 
variety (or a kind of rcgistei) distinguished aeeoiding to setli7ig, pnrticiixtnls 
(hi facc-to-facc interaction), topic, and the amount of JomaUty ctilturally • 
associated with a j)m ticuhu- setting (a set of settii:gs), partietdar participants 
(or sets of ])ai ticijiants), and a ])artieular combination of the two. We follow 
this concept ion of style Ihi oughout this article. 

hi Older, to undci-stand better the interrelationships among all the com- 
ponents hieludcd in table 1, and in pai ticular the relationship of stylo to other 
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kinds of register, it scoins iLscfiil to rcfornuilatc table 1 and present tlie inter- 
rehui()n.shii)s in (|iufe?^>li()n in l(M nis of a filtering mechanism: 



kind of 
on count or 
filter 




Fa( (» Ui face 

iiU (traction 
^ — 



Xon I'atH* tt* face 
interaction 



Leltcr 


Tologi'ain 


Book 


Article 


Others 



Factor dolonnininjr 
.vt*l(»rtion of st vio 



1^, 



nnidirectionaU 
bidirectional 
behavior lihcr 



L particijmnts 
2. s(*ttin<i 
JJ. to])ic 




bidirectional 

I 



nnidirootional 



teloj)liono 




availability of 
xinidireetional 
non-linj^nistic 
duos on the part 
of the hearer fdtcr* 




Table 2 
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Piltorj (Fj) in the case of the choice of S, for example, filters out all the lin- 
.guistic features (except the common core) that would be ascribed to a given 
language variety in the case of selecting W, has two slots ~ face-to-face 
interaction and non-face-to-face interaction. In the case of face-to-face inter- 
action the factors determining the language variety called style are participants 
(P), setting (S), amount of formality (F) assigned to a combination of PandS, 
and topic (T). The non-face-to-face interaction slot is filtered through F^ — the 
unidirectional-bidirectional behavior filter. Bidirectional linguistic behavior iii 
non*face-to-face interaction (where the two different settings are irrelevant 
to the linguistic selection) is maintained only in case of telephone .conversation 
%vhere the factors determining selection of formal linguistic features are par- 
ticipants and topic. The unidirectional slot is filtered through F4 the filter 
which isolates situations in which there either does or does not exist the 
availability of unidirectional non-linguistie behavioral clues on the part of 
the hearer. In this way the two main mass media — television and radio — got 
separated. In the case of television there exists the above-mentioned avail- 
ability of nonlingnistic clues. In both cases, tlie language variety remains more 
or less the same since tne participant component is averaged out and there- 
fore regarded as relatively constant. 

The sot of decisions reqnired due to the filtering out ofS, i.e., the selection 
of ir, is filtered again through Fg — the organizational form filter. The opera- 
tion of the organizational form filter (F5) should be understood in the follow- 
ing way: On deciding to write a letter or a newspaper article, for t>^^mple, 
the M'riter is first exposed to restrictions imposed on liim by the form of the 
witing attempted. These are usually realized by means of inherent instruc- 
tions like: "omit articles" (telegram), "start your writing with a salutation" 
(letter), etc. Only after the organizational restrictions of the piece of writmg 
attempted Imve been taken into account can the second determining factor — 
recipient — come into play. Topic ^vill also play a role in the selection of the 
linguistic subcode appropriate for the rendition of a given piece of meriting, 
but, as in the eases of styles and varieties pertaining to the telephone, radio, 
and television, its ontological status will he different. 

If radio language varieties, for example, were to be differentiated and in- 
ve^itigatcd, then recourse to the styles distinguished for face-to-face interac- 
tion would have to be taken into consideration. Also, in the case of written 
language, the equivalents of some face-to-face encotmters could be found. 
Therefore it Rooms reasonable to first foctis on personal encotmter styles which 
will enable us to lay the foundations for further research and possible extra- 
polations. The reasoning presented above thus allows us to call the varieties 
jx)i-taining to faco-to-face interaction primary. 

T^opendhig on the channel eharaeteristies, a sociolinguistio study wll 
focus on different components of language. In an analysis of the language of 
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letters for example, phonological considerations would obviously be entirely 
irrelevant, whereas in face-to-face interaction stylo analyses phonology will 
eertainly be of central interest. 

We now TOsh to expound the relevance of the formality— informality con- 
tinuum to the notion of stylo. Members of a particular culture or social group 
have historically come to perceive social situations^ as formal, loss formal, 
informal, very formal, etc. In other words, situations aio classified on the 
informal— formal contiimum. In our understanding, any sample of language 
(style) associated wth a situation labelled formal is also called formal. II in a 
formal situation for example, an informal linguistic form occurs, then either 1. 
the use of language in that particular situation is intended to be marked, or 2. 
the situation has been redefined by one or some of the participants. 

It must be bom in mind that any classification of styles proposed for any 
language is, at the present state of research, arbitrary (cf. for example Joos* 
categories — frozen, formal, colloquial, casual, and intimate). That state of 
affairs results from the lack of formal criteria by which situations could be 
elassified. It is not kno^vn yet wliat makes a situation formal or informal in a 
given culture. As S. Ervin-Tripp indicates "the mere cataloging of cultural 
imits is not likely to bear much fniit unless the features of the situations 
which effect sociolinguistic rules can be identified" (1971 : 63). It is our con- 
tention that such features of situations, i.e., features of personnel and setting, 
can be identified and made use of in the classifying of sitiiations along the for- 
mality—informality dimension. 

One of the basic concepts pertaining to personnel, and having sociolin- 
guistic relevance, is that oislatxiSy which is most often defined as "the worth 
of a person as estimated by a group or class of persons'* (Secord et al. 1976 : 365). 
Status includes such categories as sex, age, occupation, income, social origin, 
education, race, clotliing, etc. Depending on the culture, it may include other 
categories, irrelevant to European culture, for example, like the number of 
wives (Arabic), or bulkiness in figure (Hindu). 

In a social encounter involving use of language the participants usually 
identify more features of status than they take into accoimt when selecting a 
particular style. Therefore, in an analysis of a particular culture we have to 
engage in a two-step procedure inv Iving: 

1. identification of all the categories making up status in that culture, and 

2. identification of all the categories of that set which are fimctional 
sociolinguistically. 

Tims, the categories interesting to the sociolinguist mil constitute a subset 
of the set of categories relevant to the definition of status. For example, in 
culture X the foll^^ving status chavact-eiistics may be distingxiishcd: occupa- 
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tion, education, age, income, race, social origin. Out of those six only occupa- 
tion, education, age and race may turn out to be sociolingxiistically functionaL 

For both theoretical and applied pedagogical reasons the isolation of all' 
the soeiolinguistically functional status characteristics is crucial. With respect 
to the latter — the foreign language learner has to know clearly which are 
the sociological indices that he should take into account while labelling social 
situations along the formality continuum. 

Once some status characteristics have been found out to be sociolinguis* 
tically functional, the next procedural step is to determine wliich of the isolated 
categories are primary and which are secondary factors. The distinction between 
those two kinds of factors 'will bo extremely important again for pedagogical 
reasons since the foreign language learner, in a foreign language situation^ 
vn\l of necessity direct liis attention first to the identification of primary fac- 
tors whose proper classification will preclude dramatic social consequences, 
and thus enable a relatively smooth functioning in the foreign community. 
In the ease of Polish culture for example, occupation and education are pri- 
mary components of status whereas social origin may be considered to be a 
secondary one. 

Attempts have already been made at describing linguistic forms in typical 
situations. This kind of approach, however, would hardly allow for significant 
generalizations. The linguistic data so collected would be associated mth 
individual social situations. We would thus arrive at lojig lists of situations 
and typically used linguistic forms associated with them. This is the kind of 
procedure that yields teaching units like "at the railway station" and the 
enumeration of vocabulary items like **roauid-trip ticket", **check the bag- 
gage**, etc. The usefulness of tliis unsystematic description of languages in tjrp- 
ical situations, which has been in progress for quite some time now, cannot 
be denied in the foreign langtiage teaching process. Many language programs 
have incorporated the fragmentary information that exists, and nsed it with 
some success. 

The number of potential situations is infinite, and they may be assimied 
to be created according to a finite set of rules. Although new situations occur 
every daj^ all the situations whicli have occurred in the past, do occur in the 
present, and 'vvill occur in tlie future share some relationship to a finite set 
of rules the knowledge of which should enable us to predict what the poten- 
tial situations are. 

In tliis way, the reasoning leads us to state thaii' there must exist some 
identifiable features which make a situation formal, informal, intimate, etc., 
that is, some as yet not clearly isolated features of personnel and setting should 
enable us to classify situations along the formality dimension. Finding out 
what those features are is the first step involving analyses of style. 

In the follow^ing paragraphs we want to suggest that it is possible to con- 
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struct a diagnostic model of the social situation. Wo ^vish to focus our atten- 
tion on only one dimension of the situation — the degree of formality. In other 
words, what we maintain is that it is plausible to produce a predictive system 
which would assign a cei^tain amount of formality to a potential situation. 
This would be possible because within the system relevant features of the 
various degrees of formality would bo bio'wn. 

It is our contention that any fioldwork with respect to style as viewed in 
this article has to be preceded by an analysis of the situation itself. As S. E. 
Tripp says it is not clear what makes a situation formal (1971). Only 
after we have identified the relevant features of situations as distinguished 
with respect to degrees of formality should we commence systematic linguistic 
investigations. How do we find out what makes a situation formal in a given 
culture? There follows an outline of the procedure we propose to follow in 
this endeavor. 

A large population representing culture (speech community) A should be 
presented an extensive list of clearly defined situations occurring in that 
culture. The situations described would be mainly typical congruent situations 
{e.g., a bank teller talking to a customer in a bank, a teacher talking to one 
of his pupils at school), but they would not necessarily have to be such very 
typical situations. 

A largo population representing culture (speech community) B should be 
presented an equivalent list of situations occurring in culture B. The two 
lists should include the largest possible number of situations which are so- 
ciologically the same or very similar, if possible. It is estimated that the lists 
in question should include at least 300 (?) examples. Then the informants 
should be instnicted to mark on an 8 (10?) point formality scale the amount 
of formality they ascribe to a given situation. The results of such a study 
might take on the follo^ving form: 

1 "Y 20 situations 

2 4- 30 

3 4- CO 

4 -p 70 

5 -r 40 

6- 4-30 

7- 1-30 
8 — 20 

The results should be interpreted as: 20 of the 300 situations liave been indexed 
1, i,e., most formal, 20 have been marked 8, i.e., least formal. Other numbers 
represent the placement of the remaining situations along the continuum. 
Some disagreement among tlie informants may be expected. Ways of solving 
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that problem can be worked out, however. One possible solution would be- 
to take into account only those ratings that overlap. It is suggested that the 
scale presented to the informants be relatively large because in this way a 
mistake of underdiiferentiation will not be committed. If, however, two points, 
of the sfale turn out not to be functional, they will merge thus yielding one- 
functional entity. 

Having grouped the isolated situations with respect to the amount of for- 
mality imputed to them by the informants consulted, the researcher's first, 
task wiW be to identify the features of the situations as grouped in the dis- 
tinguished categories. Por example, it will become indispensable to find out- 
what features the 20 situations (marked 1 on the soale) share that the 30- 
situations marked 2 on. the scalo, do not share. In turn, it should be ascertained • 
what features the 30 situations share, that the 60 situations, marked 3 on the- 
scale, do not share, etc. 

When we have identified the features whicl make a situation formal (one- 
of the 20 in our hypothetical study), less formal (one of the 30), etc., then we- 
mil be able to ge.aeralize and assume that any situation having the same fea- 
tures will be classified by membera of the given culture as formal (level 1)^ 
less fovmal (lovol 2), etc. It is hoped that such a procedure will enable us to- 
construct a diagnostic model of the speech situation," i.e., provided a givea 
situation is defined as having a specific set of features (extracted from the^ 
situations grouped together) it will automatically be attributed a defined 
amount of formality (f), and thus classified in one of the functional situation, 
categories previously differentiated. The following is a rule defining the rela- 
tionships in question: 

SS^yEZit) = SSXy has ABCD... of Z 

The rule should be interpreted as: any speech situation X in culture y is a 
member of the speech situation category Z diiferentiated with respect to / if 
and only if it has the features ABCD... of category Z. 

The features ABCD... mil be inherent features of personnel and setting 
like occupation, education, age, etc. (of personnel), historical significance, 
artistic value, etc. (of setting). * 

In tliis way we will achieve the isolation of situalion types (not typical 
situations) correlatuig with styles appropriate for, or, ased in those situations. 
Each situation type in a given culture should be marked by the presence of a 
set of features, or the absence of another set the presence of which would mark 
another situation type. 

• Any social situation is a potential speech situation, i.e., a situation in which Ian- 
giiago is used. Although the concopt otjormality is applicable not only to speech situ- 
ations but also social situations, sociolinguistio analyses of style -would obviously noi 
go beyond the limits of the speech situation. 
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Having differentiated a specific number of speech situation types in a 
given culture, the researcher should start doing linguistic fieldwork. The so- 
eiolinguist would then not care about typical situations (what is a typical 
situation for some people may not necessarily be so for others). He would be 
doing fieldwork in various situations which, if our reasoning is correct, shoxxld 
be classifiable in one cf the situation types listed for the culture in which the 
investigation would be carried out. A situation tjrpe is an abstract unit. It 
gets realized in the many concrete situations from which differentiating fea- 
tures are cxtractable. As opposed to cur framework, analyzing language in 
typical situations (e.g., at the railway station) is not interesting because no 
overall generalizations can bo captured. 

When cult;ircs (speech communities) A and B are compared, the research- 
cr^s fundamental conceiU will be to state whether the features of personnel' 
and setting (possibly others) maldng up situation tj^es in culture A, are the 
same as or different from the features making up situation types in culture B. 
This kind of contrast ive analysis ofFors insights of tremendous 3ignifieance 
to fo.c'gn language teaching. Where cultures A and B coincide with respect 
to the features of pci-soimel and sotting which make a situation formal, in- 
formal, etc., there is no sociological interference and no mistakes of **formality 
identification** should be expected. In the case of different struetures,interference 
is very likely to start at the sociological level, and enhance the moment lan- 
guage will come into play. Therefore, it seems that the sooner the student 
(a member of A) knows what features make situations in B formal, informal, 
etc., the sooner a large number of sociolinguistie mistakes vdW be eradicated. 
It is a task within eontrastive soeiolinguisties (Janieki 1977) to juxtapose^ 
the features hi question as pertaining to cultures A and B. Pedagogical Con- 
trastive Soeiolinguisties (Janieki 1977) will, in turn work out ways of imple- 
menting this laiowledgc in the learning— teaching process. 

When fieldwork done within our framework commences, linguistic data 
Avill be collected in the vaiious situations, which are subsumable under the 
isolated abstract situation tj^pes. By extension, the linguistic forms encotin- 
tered m these situations can bo subsumed imder style categories, the number 
of which ^vill equal the number of situation types. Such a procedure vdW allow 
for the attribution of some vahie of / to each identified linguistic form, de- 
pending on the situation or situations in which a given form is found. Ob- 
viously most linguistic forms, which constitute the common core of a given, 
language, will not be marked Avith respect to/. This is because words like booJc, 
chaiTy lampy etc, are used under any situational circumstances. It is only the 
marginal part of any language that gets marked by some value /. 

One nuist be cognizant of the fact that irrespective of the number of" 
styles distinguished in a language, those styles will be described largely in 
terms of variable niles. Style A may differ from style B (matched with situ- 
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ation types A and B, respectively) only in the frequency of occxirrence of some 
lingxiistic variables. Categorical statements can be expected particularly when 
language varieties which are non-adjacent in the stylistic dimension are 
Juxtaposed. 

If our reasoning is correct, then it may be expected that answers mW be- 
come available to questions like the following: In Polish, two friends will 
exchange the greeting cze^J, likeTOse, two American friends will exchange the 
greeting hi. In an American store hi is the most frequently used greeting 
between the clerk and the customer. In Poland, however, using cze^6 in a 
store would be deviant. The question we want to put is: Is it that the two 
different cultiu-es assign to the situation — store +clerk(s)+customer(s) — a 
different value of/, thus not allowing cze^c to be used in a store?, ^ or is it 
that the value of / assigned to the situation in question is the same in the two 
cultures, except that in American English M is used in two styles but the 
Polish cze^d only in one? Graphically the first alternative might be presented 
in the follo^vving way: 



Polish 



American 



2 -J- store 
cze56 3 -r friends 

11 



hi 



store, friends 



'The second altemativo would yield: 



Polish 



American 



^ T 

2 -7- store 
cze^6 3 -J- friends 



lii 
hi 



store 
friends 



I 



We believe that answers to questions like the one posed above will have a 
considerable effect not onlj on the development of sociolinguistio theory but 
'<aIso on that of language teaching. 



* In this coso the American culture would bo said to assign to the store +derk{8) + 
+cmtomer{s) situation loss formality than the Polish one. 
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SOME MORE REMARKS ON THE PEDAGOGICAL USE 



OF COIJTRASTIVE STUDIES 



Waldjsmab Mabton 
Adam ilkUewia UniutiUv. PoznaA 

In one of my earlier papers I already recommended using sonie of the* 
results of contrastive studies for explicit contrastive comparisons in the class- 
room, which would take the form of grammatical comments and explana- 
tions provided by the teacher before intensive drilling or other forms of lan- 
guage practice (Marten 1973). In tliis paper I would like to further develop^ 
and specify these ideas and to show more explicitly how and in what ways- 
contrastive analyses can be used in language pedagogy. 

At the beginning I would like to make it oleax that the analysis which fol- 
lows will be developed witliin the framework of a broadly conceived cognitive 
approach and that it will concern only the teaching of syntactic structures. 
It will also be mostly concerned wth teaching them to adults at a certain 
level of intellectual sophistication, such as liigh school and university students. 
This does not mean, of course, that I cannot see the usefulness of contrastive 
studies in teaching phonology and lexicon, it only means that neither my 
present interests nor the limits of this paper allow mo toxonsider these other 
components of language. As the term cognitive approach to foreign language 
teaching is still not a very well-defined notion, I would like to say now what 
I mean by it, emphasizing those featxires of the cognitive approach wliich are^ 
particularly relevant to the problems discussed in this paper. In other words,. 
I would like to present some relevant articles of my glotto didactic credo, which,, 
to the best of my knowledge and judgement, are very much in agreement 
with the basic principles of the cognitive approach. 

First of all, I must admit that I believe in language teaching, being thus^ 
in opposition to the now very popular "naturaUstic'' trends in glottodidactics 
(whose representatives are often referred to as the 'new orthodoxy* group),, 
which manifest their disbelief in the notion of language teaching and empha- 
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size language learning. Of course, I realize and agree that language has to be 
ultimately learned by the language student, but I believe that effective teach- 
ing helps him and guides him in his learning so that his learning is much 
more efficient and economical than it would be if he relied only on his own 
heuristic procedures and learning strategies. I particularly believe in the value 
of language teaching in the conditions of foreign language learning, in contra- 
distinction to the conditions of second language learning in wliieh the Ji'tudent 
has ample opportunities for out-of-seiiool contacts with the language. In my 
understanding teachir.g is not only organizing the input to the student's 
"black box" and providing feedback to the output. It also, or even primarily, 
consists in steering the student's mental activities during his fulfilment of 
the learning taek and can thus be seen as interfering with the processes within 
the **black box". Accordingly, I am very much for the use of such pedagogical 
devices as mediators and algorithms aince to me they represent the very essence 
of teaching. 

Secondly, I believe that the native language of the learner shoidd be treat- 
ed as an ally in the process of foreign language teaching and that it should 
be consciously used instead of being ignored and avoided at all costs. I am con- 
vinced that, from a psychological point of view it cannot be avoided and that, 
from a pedagogical point of view, it can facilitate learning if used wisely and 
deliberately. I completely agree with D. P, Ausubel, one of contemporary 
cognitive psychologists, who condensed all of his educational research and 
thinking in the follo^vving statement (Ausubel 1968 : vi): 

"If I hod to reduce all of educational psychology to just ono principle,! would say tbis: 
The most important single factor influencing learning is what tho leamor olroacly 
Imows. Ascertain this and toach him accordingly.*' 

There is little doubt that what the language leamor already Imows is his mother 
tongue, through which, more or less consciously, he tries to perceive and 
assimilate the elements of the target language. Utilizing and controlling this 
tendency instead of ignoring or fighting it will go a long way towards facili- 
tating learning and ensuring success. 

Thirdly, I believe that in learning many syntactic structures of tho 
target language the difficulty is primarily conceptual and not formal, i.e., it 
is rather eoimcetcd with kaming a new grammatical concept or principle 
than a now form. Accordingly, the teacher's primary task is to make tliis con- 
cept or principle as clear to the student as possible, and his siibsequent tasic 
is to help him in assimilating it and making it operative in his attempts at 
"using the language. 

Fourthly, I do not believe that language is a sot of habits, at least habits 
in the bohavioristie sense of the word, i.e., seen as mechanically established 
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and mechanically reproduced stimulus— response associations. I might agree 
that there are habits in language performance, but, as far as the use of syn- 
tactic structures is concerned, they are different in nature from boliaviorist- 
ieally eoneoived, mechanical habits. They could be rather more appropri- 
ately labelled generative TiaUis, to use R. Leeson's (1975: 7) term, and, as such^ 
they would not bo very much different from the notions of a nilo or a prin- 
ciple. Any^vay, whatever the term, the point is that the conceptual and for- 
mal characteristics of a given stincture have to bo grasped and realized by 
the sttident in a flash of understanding before he starts practicing this struc- 
ture in exercises or other forms of language training. That is why, in my opin- 
ion, learning syntactic structures rather resembles concept and principle 
learning than mechanical conditioning processes used in animal trahujig. This 
concerns also the low-level syntactic operations, such as, for example, the 
uses of inflectional endings. 

Accordingly, I do not believe in habit formation in teaching grammar and 
I particularly do not believe that any syntactic habits can be formed in the 
phase of drilling or pattern practicing, as our audio-lingual colleagues tend- 
ed or still tend to think. The relevant point is that in drills and pattern 
practices it is the syntactic form itself which is the stimulus to which the 
student is trained to respond, while in any communication activity it is the 
overall semantic plan of the utterance which triggers the choice of particular 
syntactic structures. The conclusion is that actual syntactic habits, if we still 
want to use tliis term, can be formed only in communicative activities, be 
they real or simulated, in which the student is supposed to express hiw own 
meanings and not to just manipulate sentences made by someone else. This 
again docs not mean that I see no use for grammar exercises, it means only 
that I see their functions very differently from audio-lingualists. I think that, 
first of all, they should serve the function of the clarification of a given syn- 
tactic concept or principle introduced by the teacher or the textbook, being 
thus, psychologically, the continuation or prolongation of the phase of per- 
ception. I SCO them also as serving the purpose of hypothesis testing, but in 
this case I do not have in mind hypotheses arrived at completely by the 
student himself but rather hypotheses formed by him with the help of the 
teacher, which, in spite even of the teacher's skill, can be and very often axe 
erroneous. 

Having presented some of the relevant artioles of my glottodidactic faith I 
woukl like now to pass on to oxplainmg what typos of contrastive studies I do 
have in mind discussing hero their pedagogical uses. Of course, I am very much 
aware of the distinction between theoretical and applied contrastive studies, 
introduced and supported by J. Tisiak (1973 : 8), and it is tmdoubtedly the 
latter which would form a theoretical basis for all kinds of pedagogical ap- 
plications. Yet within the category of specific applied studies, still using 
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J. Ksiak's (19V3 : 8) terms, I would see a place for a pedagogical contrastive 
grammar, in a rather restricted sense of the word pedagogical The point is 
that very often this word is used in the sense synonymous ^vith the word 
simplified and although the term pedagogical contrastive grammar has been 
often used lately it is quite clear that the only pedagogical notion it has 
utilized has been the notion of simplification, which, in turn, has been most 
often meant as getting rid of the formidable technical apparatus with the 
help^ of wliich linguistic facts are presented in contemporary theoretical 
studies. Yet in my understanding of the term and in accordance with the 
principles sketched above, we can call pedagogical only suoh materials which 
are arranged according to a definite pedagogical theory and which utilize 
special pedagogical devices helping the student te assimilate the learning 
material in the most economical way. In other words, a pedagogical grammar 
should aim at something more than just presenting a necessary minimiim 
that the student is supposed to Imow, it should also strive to shape the student's 
learning activities and guide him in his learning, thus guaranteeing him 
a certain measure of success. Since, to the best of my knowledge, no suoh 
pedagogical contrastive grammax exists, in this paper I will use as examples 
facts and statements taken from theoretical contrastive studies, mostly 
published in the periodicals Stttdia Ariglica Poananiensia and Papers and Studies 
in Contrastive Linguistics. At this point it has to be admitted that rather 
few of the contrastive analyses published so far in these periodicals and in 
other places lend themselves to any pedagogical uses. This is not so much 
caused by theh: high level of theoretical sophistication, which, after all, should 
never be an obstacle for the writer of a pedagogical grammar, but rather by 
two other facts. One of them is that the studies published so far have striven 
to establish correspondencies at the deep structure level and to compare 
corresponding transformational derivations, which is rather less important 
to the learner than the comparison of surface structure diflferences and simi- 
larities. The other reason is that these studies deal very often with structures 
which do not cause much conceptual diflSculty and which do not require 
the strategy of meaningful learning. The point is that not every syntactic 
structure requires a contrastive presentation in teaching. Generally speaking, 
it is useful and profitable to contrastively present these structures which are 
conceptually difficult to grasp by the student of a given language background, 
or, in other word, such structures whose usage is rather specific for the given 
language and not immediately obvious to the bamer. On the other hand, 
there are structures in the target language which are more economically 
acquired in a rote fashioix since either the learning problem they represent 
is purely formal in nature (i.e., the student has only to learn a new form while 
the concept or principle is the same as in his own language) or theur syntactic 
analysis, although possible, is nob necessary since, psyoholingiiistioally speaking, 
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they are probably stored and recalled as ready-made stereotypes rather theu 
rules or principles. As a good example of the latter category we might mention 
nominal compounds in English, which can be analyzed syntactically in terms 
of relationships holding between their constituents (cf. Marten 1970) but 
it is rather doubtful whether showing these relationships to the Polish student 
and comparing then with the relationships in equivalent Polish compounds 
would really help in the learning and retention of these tmite. 

Probably the Idnd of contrastive study which lends itself best to pedagog- 
ical applications is one dealing with a chosen semanto-syntactic category 
and shelving how this category is syntactically realized in the two languages 
under comparison. As a good example of this type of study we might mention 
hero the two articles by A. Szwedek (1974), entitled "Some Aspects of Defi- 
niteness and Lidefiniteness of Nouns in Polish" and "A Not« on the Relation 
between the Article in English and Word Order in Polish", both dealing 
with the category of definiteness and indefiniteness and revealing how the 
use of the articles in English corresponds to the use of other syntactic devices 
such as word order, sentence stress and pronominal reference in Polish. Ac 
tually, Szwedok's articles are also very xiseful for language pedagogy for the 
reason that they discover certain facts and correspondencies by no means 
obvious to the Polish teacher of English and Polish materials writer. This 
does not mean, on the other hand, that when such correspondencies are fairly 
clear and c^m be easily discovered by the teacher acting as an amateur com- 
porativist, contrastive analyses have nothing pedagogically worthwhile 
to offer. It is my belief that they can always help the teacher and the materials 
writer by systematizing their knowledge, showing some additional facts that 
they may be not aware of and providing good examples. This last function 
is by no means insignificant since good examples have a great pedagogical 
value which lies in this that they can be used as very powerful mediators 
facilitating the learning and retention of a more abstract principle. 

And now, using some facts and examples from Szwedek's paper/3 1 would 
like to demonstrate how contrastive information con be utilized in the teaching/ 
learning process. Per the sake of order and convenience this process will be 
seen here as consisting of the four natural stages which can be distinguished 
in it irrespective of what approach or method we are tryix\g tct follow and 
which can be named as (a) the stage of presentation of a new material (b) the 
stage of exercises (c) the stage of communication (d) the stage of reviewing 
and testing. Let us assume then that we want to teach some of the basic 
uses of the English articles which constitute a great conceptual difficulty 
to the Polish learner. 

First the very concept of definiteness and indefiniteness of nouns in Polish 
could be introduced in the initial part of the presentation stage in the form 
of an advance organizer. The advance organizer is a pedagogical device, very 
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much supported by D. P. Ausubel (1968 : 148- 9) and other cognitive psy- 
chologists, whoso function is to present some relevant concepts and ideas 
in advance of tlje learning material 'itself so as to bridge the gap between 
what the learner already Imows and what ho needs to Imow before he can 
successfully leam the task at hand. These organizers have to be distmgiiished 
from previews of the learning material to follow because, in contradiscincfcion 
to previews, thoy are presented at a liighci- level of abstraction, gene'-ality 
and mclusivcncss tJian the learning material itseLf. In our hypothetical ease 
the advance orgaiuzcr would be introduced befow the presentation of the 
language material containing some examples of the basic uses of the definite 
and indcfmite articles. As far as the format of this advance organizer is con- 
cerned. It certainly would not be commendable for the teacher to deUver 
a lecture on the category of dcfmiteness and its realization in Polish pyntax 
smco a procedure like this might only confuse the learner and waste the 
precious classroom time. But the teacher might instead put on the board 
the two follomng sets of sentences, taken from Szwedck's article a974a • 
206, 208): ^ 

W pokoju siedziala dziewczyna. 
Wszedl chlopico. 
Chlopieo wszedl. 

Bo domu, kt6ry obsenvowalem, wszedl m?zczyzna, 
0 3 : 00 m?zczyzna ^v3rszed}. 
0 3 : 00 ^vyszcdl m^zczyzna. 



Then the teacher through asking appropriate questions might make his 
students aware of the relationsliip between word order and definiteness of 
nouns connected with the phenomenon of anaphoric reference. Actually, 
his task would be simply to mtroduco and clarify the veiy concept of syntaotio 
definiteness, which his students might know intuitively as part of their know- 
ledge of Polisli and which could 3/et not be available to them in their attempts 
to imderstand the principles guiding the use of the Englisli articles. The 
teacher ^\•ould finish his presentation by tolling the students that in English 
the dofmitoncss and indefmitoness of nouns are marked in a different way 
and that their next task would be to discover tliis way hi the language material 
to be subsequently presented. Certainly, in his presentation and discussion 
of these examples the teacher would not use all these metalinguistic terms 
and would try to make lus presentation as simple and as brief as possible. 

After the introduction of the advance organizer the essential part of the 
presentation stage follows. It is not the purpose of this paper to describe 
each of the four stages of the teachinfc process in detail so let it suflSce to say 
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that in our lij'pothctical caso tho cognitivoly oriented teacher would introduce 
a text or a dialog coiitai.iing some illustrative examples of tho usage of the 
articles and ^vould then try to elicit tho principle from his students by the 
technique of guided discovciy, i.e., by asking them appropriately framed 
qucbtions about these examples. Discovoring the principle shoidd not prove 
too difficult to the students since they 'v^ould have been already prepared 
for this ti,sk by the Introduction of some relevant ideas and facts in the ad- 
vance organizer, and, of co;u"se, the teacher might consciously refer to these 
ideas and facts in Jiscuysing the examples. The guided discOTcry technique 
would, of course, eventually load to the formulation and verbalization of 
the i)rinciple of usage, which could bo done either by the teacher himself 
or by one of tl.c brighter students. The principle would thus represent a 
fragment of the conscious icnowlcdgo about the language which would have 
to bo subscque.itly converted into a fimctional rule or stereotype readily 
available to the student in his attempts at constructing utterances in the- 
target language. This would have to take place since the rule in its totality 
would take too long to recall and would be too cumbersome to have any 
operational value in very rapid processes of speech production. This is also 
where many believers in the traditional grammar-translation techniques 
fail since they erroneously assume that the presentation of the rule and its 
understanding by the student wll automatically result in the trfvnsfer of 
the nile tc all the mental operations performed in the process of speech produc- 
tion. The tnith is, however, that, as any experienced teacher \nll confirm, 
in very many students this transfer never seems to oceur. Probably thoso> 
students, when called upon to constnict sentences in the target language 
in real or simulated communicative conditions, i.e., under considerable time 
pressure, find it too difficult to refer to the fragments of consoious knowledge- 
about the language stored m their minds and naturally fall upon various, 
simplification strategies in the falfilment of their communicative task. The 
point is, then, that the student should be deliberat<)ly trained in this transfer 
and reduction of his conscious luiowledge and, being here in complete) agree- 
ment wth L. K. Engcls (1974), I think that this is where mediators have 
a particularly relevant function to fulfill. By a mediator I mean in this case 
some condensed and visually reprcsentable form of the rule which might 
mediate bet\Acon the ^^tudont's stored Icncwledge about the language and his 
use of this knowledge in a communication task. The purpose and the limits 
of this paper do not allow us to discuss all possible types of mediators in 
language leamlng but the point I want to make here is that very oiUm these 
mediators, just l*ke advance organizers, can be contrastive in nature and 
can refer a given target language element to its fimctional correspondent 
in the native langur ge. Very often, f,s I have already said, typical and illustra- 
tive examples of the usrgo of a given stnicturo can function very effectively 
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418 mediators. For instance, taking again advantage of Szwedok's (1974a: 
207) data, we might construct the following mediator mtii reference to the 
use of the articles in English: 

Widzialem w oknie kobiet§. 

I 

(nieokre^lona ► a) 

Kobieta wyszla na ulic§. 
I 

(okre^lona ► the) 

After the presentation of new language material the teacher and his 
students pass on to the next stage which might be called the stage of exercises. 
Again, discussing all the types and the whole sequence of grammar exercises 
agreeable with the principles of the cognitive approach would take us beyond 
the purpose and the scope of this paper so I want just to repeat what I have 
already said before that I see the primary function of these exercises as gaining 
by the student a clear tmderstanding of a given principle and its accompanying 
concepts and relating this principle to the other elements of the target lan- 
guage system that the student already has in his cognitive structure. Accord- 
ingly* as an essential type among these exercises I consider a problem-solving 
task in which the student has the opportunity of testing and correcting his. 
own hypotheses about the rule or principle being learned. Giving the student 
this opportunity is necessary because even though his hypotheses aie formed 
with the help of the teacher in the stage of presentation, this fact does not 
guarantee that the student grasped the full scope and all the implications 
of the rule being acquired. Among these hypothesis-testing and problem- 
solving exercises a translation exercise from the native into the target language 
ahould certainly play a prominent role since this type of exercise controls 
the student's natural tendency to rely in his learning on his intuitive knowl- 
edge of the native language. As translation exercises have lately fallen from 
favor with many language teaching methodologists I would like to emphasize 
that I do not consider them to bo the only typo of grammar exercise but, 
on the other hand, I would see at least one good translation exercise as a 
necessary element in the whole sequence, of grammar teaching techniques. 
And since a grammar translation exercise is par excellence a practical con- 
trastive analysis there is no doubt that contrastivo studies can provide very 
good models for the construction of such exercises. For instance, coming 
back to our case of teaching the English articles, we could find in Szwedek's 
< 1974a: 207) paper many interesting sets of simple sentences in Polish which 
would be ideal for a translation exercise,, like the following two pairs: 

Na podwdrzu bawil si§ pilkqj cUopiec. 
Chlopidc dal pilk§ kbtu. 
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Na podwdrzu bawil sig ohiopieo z kotem. 
Chlopieo dal kotu pilkg. 

In the next stage of the teaching process, the stage of communication, 
the student is supposed to have practice in expressing his own meaaings 
(however trivial they might bo) and in constructing his own utterances in tho 
target language. According to the assumptions of the cogmtive approach 
this is also the stage in which actual language habits or, to use a somewhat 
different terminology, schemata (Herriot 1970 : 163) are formed in response 
to stimidi, which have the form of meanings originating in the student's 
mind. There is no doubt that communicative activities in this stage are very 
diffictlt for the student who, trying to encode his meanings into the signs 
of the target language, is faced mth many difficult choices and decisions 
at a time. Yet in nearly all the teaching techniques suggested for this stag© 
80 far no real help has been offered to the struggling student except for the 
teacher's occasional prompting and correction of errors. Still it is the stage 
in which the student needs a lot of help which would facilitate transfer from 
the activities in which he was involved in the two precedings stages to the 
activities of spontaneous utterance construction. This help should be offered 
to him in the form of mediators of all kinds and even simple language produc- 
tion algorithms, which should be displayed in the classroom, right in front 
of the student, on specially prepared charts or on the board. The student 
should not only be allowed but even encouraged to consult these special 
cognitive aids when in doubt about the use of a given grammatical rule or 
principle in his attempts at spontaneous speech production. Since many of 
these mediators might have a coutrastive format utilizing in this way the 
results of contrastive analyses, we can see now that these results could be 
pedagogically usefiil even in the third stage of the teaching process. 

As far as the fourth stage, that of revision and testinig, is concerned it is 
fairly obvious that contrastive studies can again provide good models for 
translatrnn tests, very similar in format to the translation exercises used in 
the seooix i stage, the main difference being that they would serve not a learning 
but a testing purpose. 

Talking about translation exercises based on the models provided by 
contrastive analyses, it is also worthwhile to mention that some of these 
exercises could be particularly useful and appropriate for the advanced level 
of language teaching. Their usefulness is connected with the fact that ad- 
vanced >amers are often marked by a certain syntactic rigidity and fixedness 
in their performance in the target language. This rigidity can be described 
in this way that they functionally overload some of then: syntactic schemata, 
coxistantly choosing certain structures to the exclusion of other syntactic 
possibilities, very often, but not always, guided in their preferences by the 
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criterion of formal congruence liolding between the native language and 
the target one. To teach these students some mor^ flexibility in their handling 
of the target language syntactic structures the performance of syntactic 
and semantic paraphrases of target language sentences should be highly 
recommended, perhaps along the lines suggested by L. A. Jakobovits in b's 
popular book Foreign language learning (1970 : 21 - 22). The relevant point 
is that some contrastive studies very well reveal what are the possible syntactic 
correspondents in the target language of a given native language structiu-e 
and thus provide very good models for the construction of appropriate transla- 
tion exercises. For example, in M. Grala's (1974) study of negated adverbial 
participles in Polish and their correspcndJng forms in English I found some 
Polisli sentences accompanied by sets of their possible translational equi- 
valents in English, which could be directly incorporated into an exercise of 
this kind. Hero are two of these sentences (Grala 1974 : 282) 

Janek byl bardzo zmartwiony nie zdawszy egzaminu, 

a) not having passed the exam 

b) at not having passed the exam 
e) at failing the exam 

d) not to have passed the exam 

e) because he didn't pass the exam 

f) as ho failed the exam 

g) to have failed the exam 



John was very upset 



Nie lubi^c ludzi nie znajdziesz przj^aeidl. 
Not liking people a) 
Without liking people b) 
Disliking people c) 
If you don't like people d) 



you won't find friends. 



To conclude this discussion I would like to say that it was supposed to 
demonstrate to the reader that if we get rid of the fear of using our student's 
minds in their task of foreign language learning and if we adopt at least some 
of the cognitive principles, we will bo able to find many more pedagogical 
uses for the data provided by contrastive studies than it has been suggested 
so far. 
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STRESS IN POLISH - WITH SOME COMPARISONS 
TO ENGLISH STRESS* 



Maria Curie-SHodowtha UniurtUU, ZvUin 



In discussions of lar aages with fixed stress, one vnll find Polish giveni 
prominent position. It is taken as exemplary of languages with p^^nultimate^ 
stress.^ Indeed, tliere are numerous alternations in stress, such as jizyky, 
j^z^kay j^ykdmiy which seem to show that regardless of how many syllables, 
are added to the stem, it is always the penult which gets the stress. I will try 
to demonstrate that stress in Polish is more complicated than may at jSrst 
sight appear, and has some interesting parallels with English stress rules. 

The most obvious rule which one might suggest for assigning stress iiv 
Polish is rule (1): 

1) V >[lstress]/--CoVCo#. 

It is immediately apparent that rule (1) must be modified to account for normal 
moTiosyllabic words in Polish, such as piis, etc., which are not stressless^ 
but rather receive stress on their only vowel. Thus, we must allow rule (1)* 
to stress word-final syllables as well: 

r) V . [Istress]/ - Co (V Co) # . 

There are a small number of foreign words in Polish which are stressed on the^ 
antepenultimate syllable, such as maiemdiykdy prizydent, stdlMf ryzyko, kdliko^ 
rignlay and dpera. In every such case of a foreign word stressed on the 

* 'over a vowel \vill mdicato primary stress*; will indicate secondary stress. Whtxh 
nocessary, ^ over a vowol \vill indicate absence of stress. Vowels irrelevant to the ox- 
position will often not bo marked. A primary stressed o will bo written 6. Orthographio 
<6> will be written when stressed and [u] when unstressed. A tilde ( over a vowe> 
indicates nasalization. Thus 5— nasalized (a), but orthographio symbol, not necessa* 
rily nasalized. The author's knowledge of Polish is limited, and handbooks have boeiv 
extensively relied on. All tlie more welcome, then, have been the extremely helpful 
and insightful conmients of Dr B. Marek, M. Pakosz, B. Nykiel, H. Kordola, and others^ 
trenchant discussion at the conference by Dr. L. Biedrzycki, Dr J. Rubaoh, Doo. dr 
Swcczkowski, Doc. dr J. Cygan, and Prof, dr hab. J. Fisiak has greatly improved the- 
paper. Tlie author hereby exonerates all of them from the errors still remaining, however,. 
It is hoped that the paper will nevertheless be suggestive. 

* Cf. e.g., Eomportl 1971: passim. 
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entepenult.itis also possible for the word to be stressed on the penult (at least 
in some circles or circumstances), indicating the strong attraction of stress 
to the penult in Polish, and of course the tendency for languages to regularize 
■exceptions. There are an even smaller number of native words antepenulti- 
mately stressed: 6g[u]lem, szczig[u\ly, okdlica. In order to accomodate such 
words, we further modify rule (1') as follows: 

1 ") V . [Istress]/ - C„((V C„) V C„) # . 

With respect to the innermost parentheses in rule (1"), we should observe 
that ia nearly all foreign words which permit stress to skip over the penult 
the penult is weak; that is, it is a vowel followed by a single consonant (vowel) 
sequences are normally not permitted phonetically in Polish. 

Such rare examples as Waszyngton (often Waszyngton) are in many var- 
ieties of Polish felt to be virtually pronounced in English, and reinforce this 
pouited: they are like English words such as partdrre pronounced with a uvular 
<French-like) r which are considered to bo pronounced as in French, even if the 
other segments in the word are English-like and un-French; likewise English 
Bach pronounced with [s]. In those varieties of PoUsh where Wdszyngton is 
the normal pronunciation, we must account for the stress on these words- 
perhaps the restriction of rule (2a; below to a single consonant after the penul- 
timate vowel is too strong; nevertheless, words like Wdszijngton) are clearly 
oxceptional. More examples must be examined, however, before a principled 
decision can be made on this issue. 

Thus, we can modify rule (1) once more, as follows: 

2) MSR V ^ [Istress]/ ~ Co ((VC) VC„) # . 

Rule (2) (what we ^vill call the Main Stress Rule) is an abbreviation for the 
following three ordered rules (which are, of course, mutually exclusive - cf, 
tho discussion of disjunctive ordering in Chomsky and Halle 1908)- 

2 ') a) V ^ [Istress] / - CoVCVCo # 

b) V > [Istress] / _ Co VCo # 

c) V ^ [Istress] /- Co #. 

Rule (2a) is of course a minor nile - that is, only those exceptional words 
m lohsh wliich are marked to undergo rule (2a) do in fact undergo it. Rule 
(2c), with the exception of a very few interjections (e.g. akmdt, galdp - see 
below) applies only to monosyllables. Note that even these finally-stressed 
words can only be so stressed when used as interjections - cf., bolow, and 
patalaj 'the noise produced by a galloping horse', etc. 

In order for niles (2) to apply properly, we need various formal mechanisms. 
Chomsky and Halle (19C8 : 173) give conventions for marking words to 
uiKloigo or not undergo lulcs. As noted in Levy and Fidelholtz (1971 • 64fF) 
and elsewhere, these conventions must be modified for minor rules, such as (2a) 
^hat IS, SPE convention 1 marldng all words as [-|-nile n] must be modified 
to do so for all major rules n, but for a minor inile m, all words must be marked 

is 
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[— rulo m]. Then, by their convention 2 (appropriately modified), all markir^s 
on words are correctly changed to reflect the lexical (i.e. idiosyncratic) phono- 
logical properties of words. Thus, effectively, all vowels in each word undergo 
rule (3) (i.e. SPE Convention 1): 

3) V ^[-rule (2a)] 

and those few words which do undergo (2a) then copy their lexical mark 
[+rule (2a)] onto the word by SPE Convention 2, thus superseding rule (3). 
(In some cases, as "below, the lexical marking [+Rule (2a)] is supplied by a 
lexical redxmdancy rule). Irregular words of the type akurdt mubt simply 
be marked [—Rule (2b)], and they '«vill then automatically undergo nJe (2c), 
Nearly all foreign words ending in +yka or +iJca are (or may be) 
antepenultimately stressed: Afrykay akusiyhty kUnikay grdfikUy etc. But compare 
viotpka 'hoe* [**m6tyka], spot^ka 'he meets', mantpka *bore' [*mdntyka]. 
Therefore, we have the redundancy rule (4). The morpheme boundary is 
to keep the rule from applying to Kbsiairijka 'Costa Rica*. 

4) V .[-rule (3)] /[ + Foreign ] Co+[i,y]ka. 

Normally in Polish, such vowel sequences as aw, en are pronounced with 
a glided final element [aw], [ew]. The rule turning underlying [u] into [w] — ie 
[u] — must come before the stress rule (2), for we find such foreign words as 
terapiutykaypropeditUyka [— dwtyka]. Note that the glide-formation is optional 
in some cases, and especially so where it would tend to make the stress more 
regular. E. g. fduna — ffdwnaj oxfaiXm — ffailmj. While we do occasionally 
find the pronunciation (?) propedeuiyka, it is decidedly rarer thon/awTWP, since 
the former is no more regular than propeditUyka (i.e., stress is still antepentd- 
timatc). Note the 'peeking* quality of the glide formation rule in this case, 
indicating that such phenomena should be looked into more carefully. As 
mentioned above, all such antepenultimately-stressed words may colloquially 
or nonstandardly (at least) have a variant stressed on the penult. But the 
instability of the antepenultimate stress is also clearly seen in the phenom- 
enon that frequently-used (i.e., more common and less foreign) words tend 
towards the variant 'vvith pre-final stress (cf., Fidelholtz (1976) for a discussion 
of word frequency effects in English). A clear example of this is the word 
polityka. In the meaning 'politics* it is usually stressed polUyka, But in the 
more 'common* or 'folksy* meaning '(practical) policy' there is a strong 
tendency for it to be stressed poKi^ka, Indeed, even the newspaper Po- 
lityka (presumably the former meaning) is quite often referred to as Po- 
littfkay doubtless under the influence of its commonness or jfrequeiicy. The 
same holds for such pronunciations as mateimhjkay etc.* 



' Noto that our accoimt of words liko maUmdtyka also suggests a partial explana- 
tion for tho regular behaviour of forms liko mcUtmatykdmi, The atom a is in the correct 
environment and gets marked ultimately [+rulo (2a)]. Nevertheless, since xt is in tho 
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It has not always been noted in discussions of PoKsh stress that Standard* 
Pohsh words of four or more syllables always have a secondary stress on th& 
initial syllable (but cf. DIuaka (1976 : 26f) and Wierzchowska (1971 : 217jff)). 
Thus we have auidhuSy but autobusdwt/y never Hvibbusdwy, Therefore, it 
appears that we need an initial stress rule 

6) INITIAL STRESS V ^ [Istress] / # Co 
Cf. Halle (1973b), where it is argued that stress subordination — i.e., lowering^ 
of stress on other stressed syllables in a word — occurs only for rules reas- 
signing [Istress] to a vowel which already has pstress]. Note that rule (6) 
could be combined with rule (2) (MSR) only in an iterative format. That is; 
rule (2) applied iteratively (from the end of the word or from any stressed 
syllable) would always eventually stress the first vowel in the word. This 
implies that long words in Polish have several stresses. While there is some 
evidence the.t this is so (of. Dluska (1976 : 27) and the words KdnstanUjno- 
poUianczi)ktewicz[u]tvna and chlin-owinplodumchldroarsifna), it seems by no 
means clear (note that tlie stress pattern of the examples suggests that they 

fourth syllable from tho end, the structural description of (2a) is not met and it does 
not apply. Something similor may be going on m somo obliquo cases of such words as 
rzeczpoapdliia 'republic*, uniwirsytet 'university*, oto. Still, the problem is an important 
one to look at, and we havo only a partial solution of such eases at best. Note also that 
words dorivationally related to irrogularly-strossed words are always regularly stressed: 
hkonomicznyy etc. 

Another possible way to handle such coses would bo to postulate a word boundary 
(# ) after the k of the a. Of course, then the stress would automatically fall on the 
'antepenult* (second syllable before the #), A redundancy rule for certain declension 
cases would then eliminate the #. With our present underatanding of Polish stress, 
this is merely an ad hoc solution, but note that tho -a ending does scom to bo discrete- 
from tho stem in general in Polish: dzictvczynay but dziewczynkay where indopendenfe 

evidcnco (cf. Gussmann 1973) suggests ^ # r boundary before tho diminutivo ending. 

Note that the -a follows the diminutivo: *dz{etcczynak. Of course, there seem to be no 
plausible boundaries in such words as unMrsytcl, and native words like kohiiia show 
that tho feminine -a cannot normally bo preceded by a word boundary. i 

Tlio words ending in -ykaf^ika havo yot another peculiarity which bcors common ting 
upon, and is doubtless rolotod to tho foreign flavor thoy have. This is namely tho distribu- 
'ion of tho endings -ikal'ykay which is quito regular: -ika occurs after volors (Idgika^ 
psiJMkay etc. (but no examples with -kika)), labials (ayldbika, dyndmika, ipika, grdfikcy 
etc.), vowels (prozdika, htr6ika, etc.) and the senerante n and 1 (baz^Uka, harmdnika); 
while -yka occurs after dental obstruents (.^kiiatyka, atmdntyka (cf. imnUJka)^ Jizykay 
Kdrayka, melodyka) and r (rttdryka, Am&yka). While this distribution is perfectly regular,, 
it is quite peculiar. The principle seems to be: a) make the word as much as possible 
like tlie pronunciation of the word in the donor language, but b) without violating the 
sound pattern of Polish. This boils down to saying: add -tita, unless the i-dental pala- 
talizatien (cf. Gussmann 1978) would effect one of its more spectacular ehangos (to 
wit: r tf ^, 2 d, d d£). lliis 'output condition* is net characteristic 

of foreign words iii general, but of this ending in particular. Thus, we find such worda* 
as aiuusy Zambizi, bdiik, btiliky dintdjra 'bloody revenge*, etc. This curious output 
condition is likely to prove fruitful for further study. 
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are stressed like several shorter words, rather than iteratively), so we have 
preferred the separate formulation of rules (2) and (5). Noi:e that the relative 
order of the two rules as formulated is indeterminate. Such compounds as 
daUkohiizny long-distance' (cf. Ozga 1974: 133) should be analyzed as daleko* 
ifi #biezny, in contradistinction to the single # separating clitics jfrom steins 
(see below). 

After MSR and INITIAL STBESS have applied, rule (6) (what we will 
call the Nuclear Stress Rule (lowers all the stresses in the word except the 
last one: 

6) NSR [Istress] »- [Istress] / [-stress]o # . 

Note that rule (6) can be extended to sentential contexts, much like the 
English Nuclear Stress Rule (cf. Ozga 1976b). Wierzchowska ((1971 : 219fif)> 
cited in Ozga (1974 : 133)) suggests that current Polish tends to reverse the 
positions of the stronger and weaker stresses, e.g. j^ykoznatvstm. In such 
a case, we would have to modify the NSR, either to stress the first syllable: 

6') [Istress] ^ [Istress] / # Co _ 

or to stress the penultimate stressed syllable: 

6") [Istress] [Istress] / [— stressJo [Istress] [— stressjo # . 

(6') is obviously a more likely rule than (6"), but one would have to examine 
how words ^vitli two secondary stresses are pronounced in these varieties of 
Polish before deciding. Note that the environment of (6') is, in efifect, the 
mirror image of the environment of (6). 

We must also have rule (7) (DESTRESS) to eliminate stress on syllables 
occurring immediately before stressed syllables: 

7) DESTRESS V y [-stress]/_ Oo[+stress] 

This rule accounts for the difference in stress in the first syllable of ctwt6bus 
and that of (mtobus6wy; likewise i^al^cz[u]w/^aleczo'\vidnka.3 

Such a treatment, including a rule like (6) (INITIAL STRESS), also 
accounts fur Polish dialects which have initial stress only (cf. Maiiczak 1976 : 
24): Maiiczak suggests this as a step— both historical and geographical — 
between the 'fiee stress* dialects like Kaschuhian and 'Standard Polish*. 
Thus, rule (6) seems to be historically prior to the MSR. As mentioned above, 
rule (5) synehroulcally could just as well come before the MSR. It is of hiterest 
that iirui'iczak, after noting these dialectal facts, fails to point out that INITIAL 
STRESS operates even in modem Standard Polish (of. Dluslca 1970). 

All of the stress rules we have discussed must come very late in the rule 
ordering, after most consonantal changes, vowel deletions and epontleses, 
etc. Thus piesiczek but pikseczkdmi; hezi mnie (see below), etc. 



' Words like dutohmdmj are also a strong argument against a stress oyclo below 
the word level in Polish, since wo would have severe probl' ru^ m oliminating the btress 
on the second syllable romaining from a putative earlier cycle on aiil6bu9. 
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La addition to the words like Amiryka and aJcurdt discussed above, there 
are a number of othor real and apparent exceptions which boar comment. 

One little-discussed class of exceptions includes some interjections, such 
as pcUatdj, gal&p; aknrdty hor&kt\ {k)oh6^ ahd ([ahi] or [aha]), ojij •shuoksl', 
mhm ([?mhifi]) 'yos*. The last can be quite variable in both Polish and English. 
If N represents any nasal or nasalized segment (w, n, nasalized vowel, even-at 
least in English—;/ or H), then the sequence: glottal stop — syllabic N — 
voiceless N — stressed syllabic N represents an instance of the positive inter- 
section. If the voiceless N is changed to another glottal stop, and the inton* 
ation appropriately modified, the negative interjection toII result. Some seg* 
ments like w, w, and shwa are more natural in this context, but any nasalized 
segment will work. Interjections in all languages may and often do violate 
the phonological principles of the language. While such violations are the 
norm and thus to be expected, as the interjections get removed further fcom 
their original emotive function and more integrated into the system of the 
language, their phonology tends to got regularized. Thus, wlule they remain 
interjections, we would expect no pressure from the MSR on them to regular- 
ize their stress. But if we were to coin a verb aha6 'to- say aM\\ surely it 
woidd bo stressed d'ha6y and not *aM6. Observe as well that in such a verb, 
the irregular nasal vowel v/ould bo denasalized: dhad^ not *[aha<5]. In this 
connection, it is interesting to note some uncertainty among native speakers 
as to the correct form of the noim for aJidx 

8) Ona pcvviedziala duzo dh6w *she said a lot of aliffs" (also: 'a lot. of 
crc/i's*) 

,but 

9) ?Jest duzo ahd w teyeir *thero arc a lot of aliffs in the text*. 
Another class of apparent exceptions consist of the forms like (10): 

10) a) pracowdlabym 'I would work* 

b) pracowAli^my *wo worked* 

c) pracowAli^cio 'you worked* 

d) popracowdliby *they'd better wo^' 
o) (po)prac6wa}by^ *you'd bettor work* 

Forms (10a, b, and c) aro especially bad because they violate the condition in 
rule (2) that only a *weak cluster* may be skipped over by the rule in the 
exceptional words. Indeed, in somo similar forms, stress may even be on the 
fourth syllable from the end: 

11) popracowdlibySeie. *Why don't you (pi.) do some work?* 

Several methods might be suggested to handle these cases: i) a redundancy 
rule to mark such cases as irregularly uadergoing (2a); ii) a word boundary 
before the offending ending; or iii) that tlie i of the ending is phonologically 
Jj|, which is neutral to stress, and later clianges to [i]. Suggestion (i) is quite 
weak in that it cannot account for the pre antepenultimate stress in (11). 
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(iii) could in any case only handle some of the exceptions, since (10a) has no 
[i] in the ending; it would also derive incorrect stress in such forms as 
pracowdlL Therefore, we suggest that there is a word boundary before the ending. 
There is a good bit of syntactic evidence to support this analysis. E.g,, corre- 
sponding to (10), we find in (12) (with the same meaning in each case): 

12) a) ja bym pracow^la 

b) my^my pracow^li 

c) wy^cie pracowdli, or (archaic) wy zei5cie pracowAli 

d) oxii by popracowdli 

e) ty by6 (po)prac6wai 
and corresponding to (11): 

13) moze bj^^cie popracowdli. 

These facts clearly show that syntactically the elements in question are in- 
dependent, and that therefore we have every justification for positing a word 
boundary before them (cf. Ozga 1974 : 132). 

The usually archaic particle zeS does show up in contexts like (14): 

14) CO zeS mu powiedzial ze taki smutny? 'What have you told him to 
make him so sad?'. 

It is again interesting that despite the syntactically well-motivated word 
boundary present in these cases, there is still a strong tendency to regularize 
them phonetically Avith 'penultimate* stress. In the light of our comments 
on rule (2a) above, it is noteworthy that this attraction of stress to the phonetic 
penult is strongest when that penult ends in two or more consonantF^ ivs in 
e.g. j)r«cotm7{^my. Infact, *prcfcotm7(l6ym is nearly impossible, where the penult 
ends in but a single consonant. Likewse, the particle- hyi does not change 
the position of stress in the word to wliich it is attached: 

16) a) poprdcuj 'you'd better work* 

b) poprac6walby5 'yoM'A bettor work* cf: popracdwal 'he worked* 

c) popracowdlaby^ 'you'd better work* cf: popracowiila 'she worked* 
Marek* has noted that the regularization of stress is as well dependent on 

rhythmic position. Thus we normally find 

10) imiewiimlli^cie go *you exonerated him* 
but often 

17) uniewinnilKcie ^^^^^^""^ >h exonerated {jj^th df^them} ' 
Another instance of the dependence of stress on rhythmic position is seen 

in the saying 

18) Uczyl mdrcin m&rclna, a sam glupi jak ^wnia *tho blind leading the 
blind* [lit.: 'a marten taught a marten, and ho himself was stupid as a 

* Observations duo to Dr. B. Marok (personal communication). 
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Here we can see that under the influence of the troeliaie rJiytJim given tJio 
;Si»ying hy the first two words: 

19) Uezylmdrcin..., 
•we expect stress on the initial syllable of the third word imrcina. Under this 
expectation, in most performances of this saying, we find secondary stress 
on the first syllable: 7mrcina, rather than the expected lack of stress: vmclna, 
which we find in normal contexts. That is, under .the rhythmic influence, tho 
application of DESTRESS (rule (7)) is impeded. 

Stress may also be altered in songs to fit the met«r..Thus in the song with 

h^KU? tl'ff '^^'^ ^ ^^"^ d'letylie rhythm of the song lino 

IJ-Pil J iilimposes main stress on the first syllable of iilica, rather than its 
normal pronunciation uHca. 

We have not quite handled the examples of (10)-(16). While tho stress 
IS m the correct position, wo havo not yet accounted for tho lack of- stress on 
the added particles. Clearly, either they must be kept .from receiving stress, 
or else their vowels must be destressed by a minor rule to precede the NSR^ 
possibly an extension of DESTRESS. 

A siinihu' set of examples is found among tJie numbers: czlirysta 'four 
htindred\ siedemsei 'seven Jiundred', dsievisel 'eight Imndred', dzimi^csel 'nine 
luuulred'. Just as above, we want to postulate a word boundary before # set 
(or #5<a)-i.e., it is a clitic. While this suffix (in these shapes) is not a free 
form in the same meaning, several facts point to its being a 'word'. Firstly, 
the forms of u putative neuter noiui slo 'hundred' are exactly what we find' 
after the approj)riatc numerals (except for the irregular dwicscie *two hundred'). 
Similarly, the first portion can be declined appropriately, independently of 
of dcstressing -set. * Cf also 4 

20) a) Nie mam piyciuset zlotych 'I don't have 500 zioties' 
b) Nie mam pi?ciu set 'I don't have 5 'hundreds" 

Note that such clitic dcstrcssiiig ndcs, irregularly applied, can aecoimt for 
the sporadic counting behavior: 

21) dziesi^o, jedenascic, dwiinascie, trzynascic, etc. 
'ten, eleven, twelve, thirteen, etc' 

It aj[)j[)cars that lone monosyllabic jironoutLs not luuler contra.st cannot 
bear stress: zd^mnie 'for ine', etc. (But of., nie lu, under eontra.st). JJkewiso. 
there is evidence that one word boimdary before the pronoun is dclototl (cf. 
beze#mitic 'without me', with epenthesis, but bcz# ^mnozenia 'without mul- 
tiplicntion') The pronoims, then, belmvo like the 'jmrticles' diseu.ssed above 
in (10)-(15), and -sdl-sla. In each case, they aj)pear to act like words hi being 
effectively neutral with resiiect to stress placement on other words, and .yet 
to be some thing less than worcKs in not taking stress themselves. We can 

'But again note that wo will liuvo to allow 'correct' penultinmto stres.s in e.L'.. 
ntdemitny. ^ 
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thtis assume that that they avo separated from tjxo words they are attached 
to by a single #, rather than by the double # # which normally, separates 
words one from another (cf. daUko# #bUzny). We may then keep such clitics 
from being stressed by restricting the stress rules (i.e., MSR and INITIAL 
STRESS) to the environment # #X — This seems the most appropriate way 
of liandling such examples. Nevertheless, we must explain why wo got siidem # 
set, but sMem# #dzii$iqt. •Clitics' (i.e., those words which lose a preceding 
word boundary) are seemingly restricted to monosyllables (cf. Ozga 1970a). 
This would suggest that the stresslcss bisyllable -by^cie in (11) is actually 
#hy#^cic, and this is indeed quite plausible, and has a good deal of syntactic 
justification. Ozga (1976a : 133), follo^vmg Topoliiiska (1961)^ points out that 
in certain •set phrases* consisting of a preposition and, a monosyllabic noun> 
the noun docs not boar stress, e.g., d6 S7m 'ready for bed*, nd. d[u]l *do^vn'. 
Since these are clearly common, frequent collocations, which types in other 
instances evidence weakened boTUidaries, the analysis with # rather than # # 
is tliereby provided further support. Note that the exceptionality of zd mnii, 
in tliis interpretation, lies in mnie and not in za. Thus we got zapsd •for a dog' 
from zd psd quite regularly by DESTRESS (Note that rule (7) (DESTRESS) 
must therefore permit a word boundary to intervene between the two syl- 
lables). Monosyllabic verbs behave similarly: nii gra •doesn't play*, nii ma 
*doesn't have', but nie radmy 'we don't have'. 

Gaertner et al. (1968 : 88) provide some examples indicating that prefix 
boundaries (cf. zd #mwte) may only be skipped over if the prefix is nonforeign 
(or, possibly, only if it ends in a vowel and is monosyllabic): 

22) arcy#UA 'a very lazy person', arcy#l6tr •arch-villain', arcy#mUtrz 

•a master\ eJcs#m^ •ex-husband*, wice#kr[ii]l •viceroy', wice#mistrz 

•runner-up*. 

So we sliould appropriately modify the elitie rule discussed above to account 
for these eases. There are many further complications in these phenomena 
which cannot be gone into here. (Note that Polish also has proclitics— eg 
d Izij^-oL Szober (1962 : 24). Note also tho cautions in Zwieky (1977) that 
elitie phonology is very often irregular). 

Of the examples considered iix this paper, rule (7) only applies to delete 
stresses wliich liave been appUed by rule (6) (INITIAL STRESS). Unless 
other examples can be found demonstrating the necessity for rule (7) in other 
environments (e.g., if elitieization is to be handled by an extension of rule (7)), 
it might be preferable to eliminate rule (7) and place a condition on rule (6) 
that it only applies before an unstressed syllable in tho same word. In that 
case, we could liave rule (5) assign [2 stress] du:eetly, and also eliminate rule 
(6) (SSR). This would as well require the MSR rule (2) to be ordered befoto 
rule (6), to keep the revised rule (5) from applymg in immediate prestrosa 
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syllables. Note that a rule very like (6) is necessary in any case above the word 
level (see below). EUminating DESTRESS would also make it much mor© 
difacult to handle the rhythmic stress phenomena discussed above within 
this framework, which may after all be correct. Another use we have mad© 
of rule (7) is to destress olitioized monosyllables. Zwioky (1977), however, 
gives evidence that in general, it seems universally correct, not that olitioized 
words are destressed, but rather that unstressed words are olitioized. 

All things considered, then, it seems appropriate to modify rules (2) and (6) 
and to eliminate rules (6) and (7) (although we will need a rule similar to (6) 
in any case-see below). But further research is necessary to confirm or mod- 
ify this decision. The rules we have discussed, then, are the following (rules 
(4) and (3) are lexical— or morphological— rules): 

23) 4) V -> [-rule (3)]/[ +Poroign] C,+[i, y] ka 
3) V -> [-rule (2a)] 

2) 3Mn Stress Bule (MSR) 

V -> [lstress]/# #X_Co ((V C) V Co) # 
5) INITIAL STRESS r xr -\ 

V->[2stress]/##C_Ce^J 

There will also be a kind of •Nuclear Stress Rule' to derive the contours of 
phrases. Tliis will be essentially rule (6) above, but applied on a higher cycle; 
I Iiave not examined this rule beyond the word level, so there may be other 
complications wliidi will arise. 

Ono further rule which boars little comment >vill have to come after all 
other stress rules. Tliis is the 'contrastive stress' rule which permits stiuss 
on any syllable whatsoever, and indeed even sometimes on consonants: 

24) a p^2;ysl6^vie, nie prz(5sl6^vie 
b ksi^zkd, nie kaitiik^ 

c k^^v^, nie ni khvi ni kr6^vi. 



RULE 

(4) 
(3) 
(2) 
(5) 



Some derivations with the rules of (23): 
26) j^zylcozmwalxvo Jcod rzeczpospolita^ 

[-nile (3)] 



[-2a} [-2a] 

1 1 1 

2 2 

j^zyJcoznawslwo ]c6i rzkzpospdliia 

axUohxts autohusowy siedem #3et 



inatenxatyka 
[-rule (3)] 
1 

2 

miliemdtyka 
daleJ:o##hiezMy 



• Szobor (1962 : 23) suggests, not implausibly, that rzeczypospdlita, although osten- 
sibly a native word, is actually coined on the analogy of Latiii rts publica, and thereby 
IB by analogy antopenultimatoly atressod. 
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RULE 
(4) 

(3) [-2a] 
(2) 1 

(6) 

Nuclear Stress 



2 



[■2a] 



1 



1 



[-2a] 



2 1 



1 



[-2a] 



1 



auiohusdwy 



aiideinset 



dallhohiizny 



SOME COMPARISONS WITH ENGLISH 



It Avill be mmcdiatoly apparent to anyone familiar with the workiTigs of" 
the English stress nilcs that there aro striking parallels between 
and English stress nilcs. (This is hopefully the result of an unbiased analy- 
sis). Tlio most striking resemblance is in tho Main Stress Eule^ 
Avlicre Polish resembles English even down to tho weak cluster in the rule! Tho 
Polish rule, of course, is rather less complex than that for English, and case 
(a) applies only exceptionally. Tho similarity in the Main Stress rules of the 
two languages, then, seems to an extent fortuitous. Also, Enghsh stress is 
iterative (or quasi-iterative), whereas Polish stress appears not to be. 

Rules (C) and (7), however, provide close parallels to Enghsh. Rule (6)— ap- 
propriately extended— is very like the English Nuclear Stress Rule, and the 
effects are quite similar. This causes the broad intonation patterns of the two 
languages to be generally similar. Tho DESTRESS Rule (7) (or the restric- 
tion on rule (5)) is parallel to the Auxiliary Reduction Rule I of English (cf. 
SPE), which leads ultimately to the reduction of a Avido variety of vowels 
in prc-strcss position. While reduction of vowels in Polish is often claimed 
to be a rare phenomenon, Rubach (1977) and others have pointed out that it 
is by no means unusual. And hi fact, Polish reduction may occur (wth a var- 
iety of restrictions- cf. Rubach 1977) in the environments whore rule (7)' 
applies. 



The stress nile for Polish, formally stated, bears a strildng resemblance 
to tho Main Stress Rule for English (cf SPE). But this ostensible similarity 
maslcs the fact that, A\hercas hi English the stress can tnily fall on any of 
tho last three syllablea, in Polish stress is penultimate si predominantly that 
exceptions to ],cmiltiniate stress strongly tend to get regiilarized. Indeed^ 
exceptions to pci.ultimate stress in Polish are of basically only two types: 
(1) Foreign words 'with a weak penult stressed on the antepenult (with per- 
haps three or four native words so stressed, and even some of these— eg 
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<5^[w]?tt, 8zczig[uyu--miiy have a sort of phonetic partial explanation); md (2)' 
interjection^^ stressed on the.fiual syllable. With the exception of monosyllabic 
words, I know of no noninterjeetione with final stress. This seeming non- 
^compatibility of very similar niles in different languages has been discussed 
before. Cf. Fidelholtz (1973; 90f)for a Spanish/English example, and Gussmajon 
(1976 : 121) for a different Polish/English example. 

The integration of secondary stress phenomena into the description of 
Polish stress allows us to account fo.^ a mde range of facts about Polish stress. 
The distribution of dialects with free stress and those with initial stress can 
be readily explained mth such an integrated description. The treatment of 
clitics and clitic-like monosyllables can be simply treated as an example 
of stress deletion. Likewise, we can account for many of the facts discussed in 
Dogil (forthcoming) by merely assuming that contrast tends to wipe ou« the 
normal main stress, or at least subordinate it to that of the contrasted syllable. 

It appears to be a problem for linguistic theory that there is nothing in 
the formal description of Polish stress which woxdd indicate that Polish is a 
*penultimate-stress' language, as compared Avith the similar rules in English, 
which is essentially a jfree-stress language, in the sense in which that term has 
been used in Slavic studies. Resolution of this problem may likewise shed 
light on the historical relation of Polish stress to that of the other Slavic lan- 
guages generally. Cf. in this regard the analysis of Russian stress in Halle 
(1973a), and more generally Kiparsky (1973). 

There are many further stress phenomena which we have not examined, 
^especially in the stressing of phrases. But if I have been able to indicate that 
Polish stress is an interesting area of study, I will have accomplished my 
puiyose. 



APPENDIX 
Exomplo words and rifTixos in the article: 



Afryka 
-aha ahewS 
•akurat 
akuBtyka 
Amoryka 
arcylon 
arcylotr 



page 

40 urcymistrz 

52 autobus 

48, 49, 51, 62 autobuso\vy 

49, COn batik 

50n, 52 bozylika 

55 boze mnio 

55 butik 



page 
56 

50, 51, 51n, 60 
60, 61, 51n, 60 
50a 
50a 
51, 64 
60a 



' Biodrzycki (personal communication) points out that in vocativoa a stress (or 
better: intonation) peak may be found on tho final syUablo, with certain attitudinal 
imoaning. 
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page 


) by 


KQ KK 
Oi»y 0U| OO 


bye 


47 


) bym by4 by^oie 


52, 53, 55 


<5hlo^o^vinylodwuchlo^oa^syna 


50 


<}ztery8ta 


54 


dctlokobiezny 


Kft 

01, 00, OD 


dintojra 


oun 


do snu 


oo 


do I 


00 


dwctno^cio 


04 


dwio^cio 


04 


dynctmika 


oOn 


dziosi^d 


04 


dziowczyna 


50n. 


dziowczynka 


50ix 


dziowiQdsot 


0* 


okonomic2uy 


oun 


olcs-mf^z 


00 


ppika 


oun 


fauna 


49 


fizyka 


50 n 


galop 


48, 62 


go 


03 


gra6 


00 


grafiko 


>< A ltA« 

4U, oUn 


harmonika 


OUll 


heroika 


oOn 


hoho 


50n 


•ika 


49, 60n 


jodenaSoie 


64 


j^zyk 


47 


j^zykoznawstwo 


51, 56 


kaliko 


47 


klinika 


4U 


kobiota 


oun 


kod 


56 


Konstanty n op olitaiSo zy kie* 




\yicz6\7na 


OU 


korokt 


OiS 


Korsyka 


50n 


Xostaryka 


4U 


krew 


57 




0 f 


logika 


50n 


Izy 


55 


mu 


56 


mantyka 


40, 50n 


maroina 


53. 54 


motematyka 


47, 40n, 56 





pag5 


molodyka 


50n 


xuhni 


Oii 


mnio 


Kl rA Kfc 

. ol, 04, op 


mnozonio 


o4 


motyka 


49 


itiytoy 


oi 


na uot 


55 


J^al^czowionka, ]^alQcz6\7 


01 


nio ma 


55 


lUO tu 


04 


obu 


Ot> 


og61em, og61u 


48, 58 


oHo 


OA 


ojej 


OiS 


okoIi&';^ 


AO 

48 


0 Izy 


OO 


opora 


47 


osiotnsot 


o4 


pat^^taj 


4o, OiS 


pios 


4/| OO 


picspczok 


01 


pi^dsot 


KA 
04 


polityka 


4w 


pracowa6 


RO RO 


prezydont 


47 


propodoutyka 


4l> 


prozaika 


OUn 


przyslowio 


o7 


psychika 


oOn 


regula 


47 


rotoryka 


K A 

oOn 


ryzyko 


4/ 


rzoczpo spoilt a 


oOn, oQ, oua 


somantyka 


50n 


•sot 


KA 

04 


siedomdziosif^t 


55 


siedomset 


IC4 Kff KO 

04, 06, 66 


fiiodomsotny 


64n 


sinus 


oun 


snu 


60 


8potyka6 


49 


•sta 


KA 

04 


of im 


47 ftOn 

^f, uvin 


8tO 


54 


sylabika 


60a 


szczog6iu, 8i;nzog61y 


48, 58 


.6my 


52, 53 


tamtego 


53 


terapoutyka 


48 
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page 



pag^ 



trzyno^cio 
ulica 



54 

53 
50n 



wicemistrz 
wy6cie 



5^ 
5» 



imiewinnili 
uniwersytot 
Waszyngton 
wicokr61 



48, GOn 
55 



Zambezi 
za (mnie) 
zeS ze^cie' 



•yka 



49, 50n, 60n 
50a 
54» 56^ 

5S^' 
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SOME REMARKS ON THE STABILITY OF LEXICAL STRESS 
IN POLISH AND ENGLISH* 



In this paper ] -will try to accomit for the phenomenon of lexical stress 
shift in two sound systems that differ quite considerably as to their use of 
stress. Lexical stress in English has a phonemic function (it is non-fixed) 
whereas in Polish it \z basically penultimate, thus it is never phonemic. How- 
ever, the lexical stress systems of both languages show a certain degree of 
instability. Thus th« stress can be shifted ^vithin the lexical item, and in 
specific constructions it can fall on the syllable which is never stressed when 
the word is pronoimccd in isolation. 

It will be argued that in English the shift of lexical stress in constructions 
like: 

I am talldng about CONfirmation not about AFfirmation 
is the case of so-called "hypostasis" (see Pike 1967:63, 102, 107—8, 132, 
292, 454, 484). This particular case may be called "focussing hypostasis" — lan- 
guage is used to probe itself rather than some other part of reality. 
In Polish, on the other hand, the shift of stress: 
Chciaibyjn podkrc^Iid wazno^(5 komunikaeji SAmochodowej. 
is the case of emphasis, i.e., the shift of stress crucially contributes to the 
semantic interpretation of the sentence. 

It M ill bo stiggest^d that the difference in the function of the phenomenon 
of stress shift in both languages follo^\s from the difforences in the two so\md 
systems. Thus the relative (in comparison with English) instability of Polish 
stress is the ixjsult of the fact that in non emphatic conditions Polish stresa 



* I would like to thank pi-of. Jacok Fisiak, Nick Clomonta and Bob Marok for com 
monts on an earlier version of this paper. 
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does not contribute to tho differentiation of meaning (it marks neither mor- 
jphologioal nor syntactic categories). Hence when wo want to emphasize some 
word in Polish we have two options to choose from: 

1. we put an extra prominence on the lexically stressed syllable 



In English only the first option is used for emphatic purposes whereas tho 
second is much more restricted and can bo used only in these cases which 
have been labelled "hypostasis''. 

Finally I will attempt a formahzation of the processes of stress shift in 
T)oth languages. The thing that I 'will be looking for in my description is its 
^xplicitness. A generative grammar is one that is fully explicit. This means 
that the reader of the grammar is not required to use any knowledge of the 
language being described or any intelligent guesswork in determining what 
the grammar says about any given sentence ~ whether or not it is well form- 
ed and, if so, what its analysis is at all levels. Tho particular kind of gener- 
a-tive grammar that ^vill be used in this paper is "autosegmental phonology'^ 
Autosogmental phonology has been devised recently {Goldsmith 1974, 1976) 
partly as a result of a growing dissatisfaction of lingxiists: **first, because no 
totally satisfactory tlicory of suprasegmentals has been proposed in any frame- 
Avork yet, and secondly, because even the rudiments of a successful theory 
of suprasegmentals is not to bo found in genorativo phonology" (Goldsmith 
1976 : 26). 

As it is the suprasogmental phenomena that I am dealing with, I will 
try to check what predictions tho autosegmental approach allows me to make 
in this limited analysis. 



PART I. SOME OBSERVATIONa ON THE LEXICAL STRESS SHIFT IN POLISH 

AND ENGLISH 



Jassom (1959 : 253) introduces the concept of stress in the following way: 
**Stress is a phonologically relevant feature, or a relevant set of mutually 
exclusive and complementary features, of a syllable ^vlnch marks the syllable 
as "s*^rossed" (if present) or ''unstressed*' (if absent) in the morphologic and 
syntactic system of tho language.*' This statement, which I find representa- 
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tive of many rocont presentations of stress, makes it apparent that stress 
can be defined in basically two ways; first, in terms of its phonetic properties; 
second in terms of its linguistic function. I will return to the phonetic prop- 
erties of stress in both languages in the second part of this paper. 

The differences between stress in Polish and English is transparent when 
we look at the fimction of it in both languages. The major distinction that 
runs among stress systems is that between free vs. fixed stress. In the first 
group (free stress systems), prommenoc can occur on different syllable, 
pending on the word. In English we have the follo'vvmg pairs of words: 

p6rvert — pervert 

Export — exp6rfc 

c6nvict — convict 

c6mbine — combine 

Since stress can occur on the first syllable in one word but on the second in 
another, stress is said to be phonemic in English, i.e., it performs an impor- 
tant fiinction of differentiating these lexical items. It also has syntaotio 
function: "A combination" "primary plus primary" contrasts vnth "primary 
plus secondary ' 

m6ving vdn — m6ving v^ 

in the former one syntagmeme qualifying the other as to the feature, and in 
the other as to purpose". (Jassem 1959 : 264). 

In Polish, on the other hand, stress has no morphologic or syntactic func- 
tion: its position is fixed and has been generally characterised in the following 
way: 

a) disyllables and trisyllables have stress on the penult 

b) quadrisyllables and words of more than four syllables have "primary" 
stress on the penult and "secondary** stress on the first syllable. 

Exceptions may be found in any full description of Polish grammar or phono- 
logy- 

Thus it has been generally assumed that the only linguistic function that 
the stress has in Polish is that of "delimination**, i.e., it usually signals the 
end of a word. 

Tlie purpose of tliis paper is to account for differences in the stability of 
stress in these two systems. A measure of the stability of stress position ia 
how readily it yields to pressures to move it somewhere else. My anal3rsis will 
be quite limited for two reasons: 

— I will consider the position of lexical stress only 

— Only one type of pressure to move the stress, which I will call "emphatic 
conditions** or "contrastive stress** ^yi\l be paid greater attention to. 
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B, STRESS SHIFT IN ENGLISH' 

i 

Although English words withstand tho pressures to movo the stress pretty: 
strongly, the position of the stress is not absolute. This position can be afFect-, 
ed when two or more items are contrasted and a preference indicated for 
some member or members of the group. Consider the following examples;. 

(1) This whiskey was not EXported from Ireland, it was DEported. 

(2) It isn't what you PREtend, it's what you INtend. 

(3) The bo()k refers to CYtology, not to KlStology. 

(4) I would call that legal action PERsecution, not PROseoution. 

(5) Which kind of compound is it, sulFATE or sulFITE? 

(6) You may DEtain them but don't REtain them. 

(7) The phenomenon we are noting may be called the relationship between 
length and UNfamiliarity, or between condensation and FAmiliarity (or 
even faMIliarity). 

(8) I am talking about Confirmation not about AFfirmation. 

(9) I didn't say CONvert, I said Divert. 

(10) I meant albuMEN, not albuMIN. 

(11) First we liave to persuade our patient that he is a stalagMITE not a sta- 
lacTITE. 

(12) Favour foods that are Digestible — avoid those that are INdig^ stible. 

(13) On tho one hand you have the densest UNintelligibility a^id on th<^ other 
the clearest INtelligibility (or inTElligibility). 

From tho above mentioned examples it is evident that there is no obvioii% 
structure or direction that can bo attributed to the phenomenon of stress 
shift in these oases. It can move to the left (the majority of cases), but it 
can also move to the right as in (5), (10) and (11). It is xisually shifted to, the 
strong syllable, but as in (2), (6), (9), (10) it can appear on the syllable thatiuj 
normal pronounciation has a reduced vowel. It can also shift over one, iwo-. 
or even three sj'llables from its usual place. I vdll try to group these examples 
into classes that Jiave something in common. 

I 

Sentences (]), (2), (4), (6), (8), (9), and (12) show that when everything 
except the prefix is identical, it is the prefix that will get extra prominence. 
Tlie large number of funcionally active prefixes in English makes the phenom-* 
enon of leftward stress shift rather lively: 

replace — displace 
transplant — implant 
reprint — imprint 
consent — assent — dissent etc. 

' Most of tho matoiial preuented in this section is taken from Bolingor (1901). 
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Though the independent meaning of these prefixes is diflScult to establish thQjr" 
are still able to serve as diJBferentiating elements. 

II 

In sentences (7), (12), (13) afiSrmative and negative of the same concept, 
are contrasted. This process is no less lively than that in I., due to productive 
prefixes: 

anti-, un-, in-,'ir-, pre-,,non-, 

which have meanings that easily lend themselves to contrast. As we see from 
(7) and (13) the place on which the contrastive stress will appear is not as^ 
fixed as in I. Thus we have: 

in (7) FAmiliarity or faMIliariby contrasted with UNfiimiliarity 

in (13) INt6lligibility or inTElligibility — UNintelhgibility * 

It is also possible that only one member of the opposition is contrastively" 

stressed, usually the jiegative. Our example: 

(12) Favour foods that are Digestible — avoid those that are INdigestible/ 
if its coordinate elements are changed can be pronounced as " 
(12a) Avoid foods that are indiGEstible — favour those that are Digestible; 
if saying one member of the opposition the speaker has' hot yet established 
the contrast. If contrast had' been established, and there had been a shift in" 
the first Avord, there might or might not have been a shift in the second mom-' 
her of the pair. The simplest situation oT)tains when the member of the pair 
that has the distinctive syllable comes last: 

(12b) Favour foods that are diGEstible — avoid those that are INdigestible. 

III .. ■ . ; 

There seem to be no restrictions to the shift of stress if the differentiating^ 
syllable is strong. The stress can go both to the left as in (1), (3), (4), etc., alid 
also to the right (5), (11). The relatively small number of examples of the 
second type is due to the fact that there are few English words ending with ai 
full vowel. It is also conditioned by the fact that suffixes are much less produC* 
tivo than prefixes in English. ^ 

IV - . i 

The situation is much more complicated in the cases where the differen- 
tiating syllable is weak. When this syllable is to the left of the lexical stress, 
the shift is usually possible: 

(2) It isn't what you PREtend, it's what you INtend. 

(9) I didn't say CONvert, I said Divert. . 



» -less and •ful eonstitutu possible oxcoptions — of. Bolingor (1961 : 100). 
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However this wotild not be possible if the contrasted units were pronounced 
-with their reduced vowel; 

It isn't what you 'p'tend, it's what you I'n^t end 
I didn't say [Wnvo : t], I said [ddvo:t]. 

The stress shift can bo performed only if the vowel retains its full quality. 
J.H.D. Allen, Jr. (196'6 : 262) calls these **reoonatitutod vowels"; Bolinger (1958) 
treats these as cases of spelling pronunciation. I do not find Bolinger's expla- 
nation particularly convincing (though it accounts for (9) nicely) as many lan- 
guages do not have any spoiling system and still have means of expressing 
contrast by means of ''reconstituted voweis". I would not be surpriGed if 
these reconstituted vowels were comparable to the underlying representa- 
tions (systematic phonemes) of various generative descriptions.* Generative 
phonology could easily explain this situation by ordering the stress rule be- 
fore vowel reduction. 

Coming back to contrastive stress on weak syllables, we observe that in 
words where weak syllables after the normal position of the stress are the 
only contrasting elements, we do not as a rule shift the stress. The only es- 
nmple where the stress has been shifted is: 

(10) I mean albuMEN, not albuMIN. 
which I found in Bolmger (1961). Bolinger was not sure himself if the stress 
"was sliifted in this case. He summarised the situation in the following way: 
**If it appears that we can make our point by going almost the limit, we may 
shift. The limit would be to spell the words out". (1961 : 111). 

In the sentences: 
(14) Did you say adventurous or adventuresome? 
(16) Would you rather be reverend or reverent? 
(16) The word I used was not regiment but regimen! 

the stress is not shifted (Bolinger's judgement). The contrast :s brought about 
by other means. In (16) we can exaggerate the relerso of [t]: [rddsimiit'^j. In 
(16) the contrast can be established by releasing [t] in [r6voront^J and fiilly 
voicing [d] in [rdvorond]. 

The phenomenon of stress sliift is not a recent one and it has left many 
traces in the English soimd system. A permanent shift of stress has been ob- 
served in a number of pairs of words whose members are more often encoim- 
tered together than separately. Thus: 

r6tail coupled with whcilesale 

Extroverted \nth Introverted 

Exhale with Inhale 

• Cf. SPE on the similaritioa botwoon Engllah spelling and underlying representa- 
tion. 
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The stress is also shifted in the names of nationalities that end with -ese. 
One somotimes hears: Pdrtugese, Chinese, Japanese (especially in parallel struc- 
ttires). There is also a large num.ber of wavering pairs of the type: 

outside — inside 
outdoors — indoors 
upgrade — downgrade 

whore the shift has not been established yet, but speakers are very likely to 
shift stress when they have the opposite at the back of their minds. 

In the preceding sections I noted the various similiarities between the' 
examples quoted at the beginning. Still I did not note the stricking simila- 
rity between all of them. Examples from (1) to (13) exhibit the same struc- 
ture. This structure which Chomsky (1971 : 206) called **parallel construe^ 
tion'* caused many problems for linguistic theory. What is so troublesomet 
about these "parallel constructions" is the fact that: 

"In most examples of this typo tho contrast being mado is phonological rather 
than semantic, in that tho speaker is trying to correct tho hearer's mistaken im- 
pression of what words wore just said". (Jaokondoff 1972 ; 242). 

This shifted, contrastivo, stress is not "phonemic" in the sense that shifting 
stress to some other syllable wll not change its meaning, causing it to point 
to something completely diflForent in the v/orld beyond language. Thus tho 
shift from normal [oxp6rt]j to contrastivo EXport in: ^ 
(1) This whiskey ^vas not EXported from Ireland, it was DEported. 
does not contributo to the change of the lexical cat<5gory of the item which 
is contrastively stressed. Tho shifting of stress docs not contributo anything 
to the semantic inteiprotation of the sentence either. The cases where the^ 
language is used to probe itself rather than some other part of reality have 
been called "hjTpostasis". Tho non-semantic character of hypostasis is very 
troublesome for generative grammar, which, as any other grammatical sys- 
tem, attempts at providing the correspondence between sound and meaning,, 
and also pertains to describe the lingiiistic competence of a speaker hearer.. 
If hj7)08tasis is non-semantic then it should bo excluded from such a grammar^, 
but if grammar is required to de&cribe competence adequately hypostasis must^ 
be inchided, since "parallel constnictions" form an active part of language.. 
Jackendoff (1972 : 242) summarised this problem in the follevving way: 

"Thvfo 8Com to be throe aUornativcs; first, accounting for those oaaoa with on entirely 
difToront rulo; second, extending the Emphatic Stress Rule to those cases; third,. 
caHiiig these cnsos ungrammatical but necessary to suy sometimes, and hence 
dori\ atively generated by a temporary weakening of the coiiditluns on the Emphatic 
Stress Rule.'' 

This problem is interesting, however, the discussion of it would lead us tocv 
far afield. 
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I would not.Iiko to leave tlio impression that- hypos asis is thq only case 
which detormines the shift of lexical stress in English. Bolingor (1972 : 643) 
observes: 



"In excitedly emphatic speech the pressure toward the right frequently interferes 
with the lexical stresses of the words that fall there. I hove recorded dozens of 
examples: 

Tliey will follow up their onthusidsms. 
I found groat onthusidsra. 

They center around the sacrament of baptfsm. > 

This altered the program soraewhdt. 

That's where the more tars and nicotines are." 

As these cases are due to intonation they \vi]\ not bo accounted for in tliis 
preliminary discussion. For the moment we stato tliat the shift of lexical 
stress is due to ^'hypostasis" in English. 



As in English, "hypostasis" is fairly common in Polish. Thus similarly 
to tho examples of I. in section B., we find tlie cases of "hypostasis" in Polish 
^whoro two prefixes are counterbalanced: ' 

<1) Nio chcialem go PRZEgadad, chcialem mu PRZYgadad. 
'(2) Prosilem o ODpowied'i, nio o PODpowied^. 

(3) Ten facet to nio INtrowertyk, to EKStrawertyk. 

(4) Nio wystarczy ZArobi6, problem to si§ DOrobi6. 

(5) Dowody si§ PRZEprowadza, nio WYprowadza. 

If everything but the prefix is identical then tho contrastive stress falls on 
tho prefix. The higli froquency of productive prefixes in Polisli creates the 
possibility of shifting. 

Wiion the negative and the affirmative of the same concept are con- 
.trasted the stress is liable to shift as well: 

(6) J^6^vilem, zo to jest. WAKto^cio^Ye (warTO^ciowo), nio NIEwarto^ciowe. 

(7) Ton pies nie jest NIEspokojny, jest bardzo SPOkojny (spoKOjny). 

(8) ^lo nnue zrozumialc^; nie bylem NIEzadowolony, m6mlem jxiz wtcdy, zo 
jestem ZAdowolony (zaDOwolony). 

Tho situation here is exactly like tliat encountered in English. 

Tho stress can be shifted to tho loft wlien the differentiating syllable pre- 
cedes tlie penult. (1) to (5) exemplify the shift to the first syllable. Many more 
come to mind: 

(9) Ja zajmuj? si? HlStologiq., nio PSYchologiri. 

(10) Nauka o ktdrej m6wimy to ANdragogilca, nio PEdagogika. 
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It can also appear on the second syllable: 

(9a) Ja siQ zajmuj§ hisTOlogitij, nie psyCHOlogiti- 

{10a) Naiika o kt6rej ni6^vdmy to anDRAgogika, nie peDAgogika. 

(11) Chcialom powicdzie(5, ze to, co Nixon ^vni6sl do polityki, to nie rozWIni§ta 
dcmokraoja, lecz rozMIni^ta demokracja. 

(12) Nie m6wloin ^aMIErzony, tylko zaWIErzony. 

The stress can also be shifted to the right. I have recorded the folIo^ving 
^'parallel cojistructions'': 

(13) A w?c ^piowajcie studenci uniwersytel'U, awueFU, waTU i ^nlesWU. 

.This is the final lino of the popular song "Student zebrak ale pan". This 
histance of hypostasis dues not aim at bringing about the differences between 
licavily stressed syllables but points to the similarity among tiiem.* The other 
examples of rightwards shifted stress are the following: 

(14) Nazywam si? karGOL, nie karGOL. 

(14) was pronounced by one of my students when I mispronounced her name. 
(16) Mojo nazwisko FiSIAK. 

(15) Was produced by the editor of this journal wliile making a telephone call. 
Examples (1) to (16) all point out that tlie speakers may sliift stress to any 
syllable when they \vant to conect a misinterpretation or even when they 
anticipate a possible misinterpretation. 

Polish has also many pairs of words -which more often then not appear 
together and have xuidorgono a permanent shift of stress: 



IIo^^cvcr, initial stress in Polibh is not limited to the "parallel constnictions" 
exclusively. Consider the followmg examples: 

(IG) Clicialbym podkre^li6 waino^6 konmnikaeji SAmoehodowej. 

(17) Nale/y zwraca<5 uwagQ na Ideologiczne wartoSci Icsztalcenia. 

(18) ARtystyczna zabudowa plakatu jest tym, czogo poszukuj?. 

(19) Wzmoiona dzialalno56 DEmagogiczna po ^miorci Mao... 



* Chomsky (1071 :205) quoted similar example: 

(72) John is noithor otisy to please, nor eager to please, nor certain to please, nop 
inclined to please, nor happy to please, ... 



SOcjalizm — ICApitalizm 
EKSi)resjonizni — IJtpi'esjonizm 
DEdukcja — INdukcjaetc. 
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(20) SPOkojniojsza staroiSd to to, co nasz dom zapownia. 

(21) Togo typu zachowanio jest po prostu NIEdopuszczalno. 

Examples (16) to (21) do not have anything that thoy are contrasted with. 
My interpretation of this case of the shift of stress is that the initial etress 
signals the special semantic quality of the items that bear it. It is not the 
morphological structure of that item that we are focussing our attention on 
(like in the case of "hypostasis") but its special semantie value within the 
sentence. Examples (16)- (21) are the cases of what has been usually called 
emphasis. Summarising this observation it is claimed that initial stress is a 
case of emphasis in Polish. 

There are a few lexical items in Polish that are almost always emphasized 
when thoy appear in sentences. An example of this may be "faszyzm" (lexi- 
cal stress on the first syllable) the derivatives of which will almost always 
have an initial stress: 

FAszystowski 
FAszyzuji^ce etc. 

If we review Polish political speeches we are likely to find that lexical items 
like: polityka, gospodarka, spoleczertstwo, ideologia, and their derivatives 
are more often then not initially stressed. Similarly, I do not think it would 
be an exaggeration to say that hardly any Pole participating in this con- 
ference has the main stress on the penultimate in words like: j§zykoznawstwo^ 
fonologia, fonetyka, etc. 
The assumption that strong initial &tress in Polish marks emphasis, causes 
difficulty in interpreting the initial cases of "h^-postasis": examples (1) to- 
(8) p. 70. In these cases the distinction between emphasis seems to be blurred* 
I would not be able to decide for sure if the presence of extra prominence 
on the initial syllable in (1) to (8) causes the reinterpretation of the meamng 
of the whole sentence (emphasis) or not (hypostasis). I will return to this 
problem in Part II section D. 

D. KNOLISH AND POLISH STIIESS IN CONTRAST 

Pulling together the results of this preliminary discussion we can draw 
the following conclusions: 

1 . Tho position of J'^xical stressses is absolute neither in Polish nor in English. 

2. a) In English stress can be shifted to any syllable in "parallel constructions'" 
if this is the only syllable which establishes the contrast l)etween the counter- 
balanced lexical items. tJio shift of stress witliin a lexical item contributes 
nothing to the semantic interpretation of a sentence witliin which this lexical 
item is encountered. 
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2. b) Li "parallel constructions" in Polish stress may be shifted to any syllable 
which differentiates the lexical items wliich are being counterbalanced. Such 
a shift of stress contributes nothing to the semantic interpretation of a "par- 
allel construction". 

3. In Polish if the stress is shifted from its normal position (the penult) 
to the initial syllable it crucially contributes to the semantic interpretation of 
a sentence in which this item is encountered. 

4. Lexical stress in English shows a much greater degree of stability than 
lexical stress in Polish (due to 3). 

A tentative explanation of 4. might be that English lexical stress is already 
phonemic, \vhereas Polish lexical stress has not such a function. As the primary 
function of stress is to mean contrast, the Polish speaker can use this func- 
tion in some specific conditions. In the case of Polish lexical stress these condi- 
tions may be labelled "emphatic". The behavior of lexical stress "imder- 
emphatic conditions" in both languages can be summarised in the following 
way: 

English: extra prominence is placed on the syllable marked by primary 
stress. 

Polish: 1) extra prominence is placed on the penult, the syllable marked by 
primary stress. 

2) in quadrihyllablic words and words containing more than four* 
syllables extra prominence may be placed on the initial syllable. 
The factors determining the shift of lexical stress in both languages may be 
so strong that they cause a permanent shift of stress. 

This is ^vhat is going on in the languages. A requirement of explicit grammar 
is that specific rules be formulated. Providing such explicit rules in the frame- 
work of generative phonology of the sixties and early seventies would mean 
struggling with the obvious inadequacies of that descriptive framework* 
What I mean to say is that generative phonology of the SPE type did not 
ci-eate even the rudiments of a successful theory of suprasegmentals. Its 
incompatiuility with the phenomena discussed in this paper has been acknov/1- 
edged generally.^ Recently a new approach has been proposed, which, among 
otlicr things, claims to provide an explicit analysis of suprasegmental phenom- 
ena, within a slightly modified generative framework. I will try to test 
this now hypothesis on the data sketched in Part I. Finally a tentative account 
of emphatic stress will be presented with the xise of ihls new theory. 

Siiioo the publications concerning the theory of axitoscgmental phonology 
are nut easily accessible jet, I ^vill start by summarizing its more important 
assumptions. 



• Cf. Hollo (1073), Liborman (1076), Marok (1076). 
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PART II. AXJTOSEGMENTAL INDEX OF EMPHASIS 



A. AUTOSKOMBNTAL PHONOLOGY - BASIC ASSUMPTIONS 

Autosegmental phonology is a particular theory of phonological ropresonta- 
tions which claims that this typo of representation does not consist of one 
linear string of feature bundles. Phonological representation contains several 
concurrent levels of structure, each consisting of a string of single-column 
matrices called subsegments or autosegments. This theory has recently been 
developed for the generative treatment of suprasegmental phenomena. 'It 
is an interesting realization that the formalism of generative phonology is 
insufficient, and that a multi-linear geometry is needed to deal ^vith what 
tradicionally have been called suprasegmental s.'* (GoldsmitJi 1976 : 274 - B). 

Autosegmental theory is a suprasegmental theory in a sense that it ro- 
eognizes some feature^i as having the domains longer (or shorter) than a 
segment (a systematic phoneme, for instance). Tims together with other 
suprasegmental theories it states that: *'...tho pitch melody of a .word or 
phrase constitutes an independent lingxiistic lovel" (Goldsmith 1974 : 172). 
In contrast to other suprasegmental theories autosegmental phonology 
claims that each level of this multi-level representation consists of full-fledged 
segments in their own right, which never lose their identity throughout the 
derivation. Hence the names: autosegmem, autosegmental tier and auto- 
segmental phonology. 

The immediate consequences of tliis are: 
si) in tone languages .there are two simultaneous segmentations of the 

phonological representation: there is one string of non-tonal (standard) 

segments, and one (parallel) string of tone segments, or tonemes. 'VQold- 

smith 1974 : 172).o 

h) in languages exiiibiting vowel harmony the two segmentations mil bo: 
standard representation, and (parallel) string of harmony determining 
features, (cf. Clements 1976). 

c) in languages where nasalization is suprasegmental (autosegmental) the 
segmentations will be: standard representation, and (parallel) string of 
"velic closure*' specifications, (cf. Loben 1973- Goldsmith 1976). 

Formally these 'vvill be represented: 

a) C V C V - syllabic tier 

L II — tonological tier 

b) OV CV - syUabictier 

±ATIl ±ATIl — antosegmentalised Tongue Root tier 



• TJio same is incidentally true of all natural languages - cf. Goldsmith (1974, 1976), 
Liberman (1976). 
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c) C V C V — syllabic tier 

0 N — autosegmontalised nasalization tier 

The autosegments of related levels are formally associated with each other 
by convention. In case (a) when the syllabic tier is associated with the tono- 
logical tier the convention reads as follows: 

Well-Fonnedness Condition , 

1. All tones must be associated wth some syllable and all syllables must be 
associated with some tone. 

2. Association lines may not cross, (cf. Goldsmith 1976 : 216)* 
TJiis convention has two functions: 

a) that of defining a set of woll-formed associations; 

b) that of monitoring the well-formedness of representations through the 
course of a derivation. 

As a result every rule application has a unique output, and every derived 
representation has an unambiguous hxterpretation with respect to subsequent 
rule applications and to phonetic interpretation. 

The application of this Well-rormednoss Condition to various supra- 
segmental phenomena lias produced very promising results (on tone, accent 
and nasalization cf. Goldsmith 1974, 1976; on intonation cf. Liberman 1976; 
on vowel harmony cf Clements 1976). The theoretical imphcations of auto- 
segmental phonology are no less interesting.' Now I will try to use tliis theory 
to interpret some of the findings of Part I of this paper. 

B. AUTOSEGMEMTAL ANALYSIS OF POLISH AND ENGLISH WORD ACCENT 

Throughout Part 1. 1 have been using tL^ term "stress" without providing 
anj phuuotic definition of 'vvhat this term means. In this section, after Bolinger 
(1958) and Jassem (1959), I will refer to the melodic pattern of Polish and 
English w ords as "acuout*'. Thus I want to stress the fact the that pitcli extrusion 
(rather than loudness or intensity) is the main clue to establishing which 
syllable is given an extra prominence. 

1 assume after Goldsmith that the tone melody for English words spoken 
in isolation (luider neutral intonation) is: 

H L or M H L 

The coiTOsponding tone melody for Polish words is: 

H L —for mono and disyllabic words 



' I lack space to prosont them horo. The intorostod reader should consult Gold- 
smith (1976 :20d • 275). 
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M H L — for trisyllabic Avords 

H M H L — for quadrisyllabic words and those containing -more thei> 
foTir syllables.® 

Both Polish and English are accentual, i, e. they distinguish one syllable as 
perceptTially prominent. Autosegmental phonology will mark this prominent 
syllable with an abstract mark: a star (*). he assignment of the star is ac- 
complished by the following rules: 

English. 

V^*/„Q(VCo(+y)) ## 

Condition: Q?^ [-{-stress] 

(cf. Halle 1973) 

Polish. 

V-.*/„(CoV)Co## 

But placmg the star on some syllable does not constitute a word melody 
Tlie second thing is to provide rules that will associate tonological and syllabic 
tiers of autosegmental representation. Tliis association may be carried out 

in the following way in English: 

Rule 1. f «t (";^^» fneans "is associated with^'> 

('T'' means "toneme") 

The melody for English neutral declarative intonation is - H L or — 
M H L. The star (accent) is on the H - cf. Goldsmith -(1974 : 174) Lebeu 
(1976 : 74). Thus rule 1 for this melody will be: 

The association will precede: 
^ " ° ^ E«le . 0 V 0 t 0 V 



/ 



M H L M ft 

The WFCondition will associate U and L tones producing: 

C V C f C V 
M H L 



• This is my tentative interpretation of the phonetic findings presented in Ja3.«iertt 
(1959). 
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Taking a real word like **arcliii)olago** wo got the following dorivation — cL 
Ooldsmith (1976: 215 - 17): 

<a) arcliipfilago (b) arcliipSlago (o) arcliiwlaga 

/ WFC. 1^ 1/ 

L L ft L 

<c) satiofies tho WF Condition, but co do (d) and (e) 

(d) arcliipClago (o) aroliipfilago 

"VVhilo (d) contains (c) in itself, as it is not tho minimal way to fulfill tlie WFCon- 
-dition, it is niled out by tlie evahiation motric. (o) on tho otlier liand, wliile 
3iot violating the WFCondition is still an incorrect derivation. To capture 
this we must make reference to the star, for (o) would have been the correct 
^tniettu'e,^ liad tho star been on the fotirtli syllable rather than the third. 
Goldsmith (1976 : 216) suggested emending tlio WFCondition in accentual 
systems in tho following way: 

(2) "Given ambiguity in ways to fulfill the Well-Formedness Condition, do not 
Tcassociate a starred segment."* 

This buys us two things: firstl3\ it secures the fim.ction of the star (*) as in- 
dicating prominence, or accent, secondly, tho more general the WFCondition 
is, tho less language specific loilcs arc Jiecossary, and the autosegmental pho- 
jaology as a theory of wellforniedncbs of linguistic structures makes more 
sense. I shall call the WFCondition ^vith (2) a strong version of WFCondition 
in accentual systoms. 

Turning to Polish we observe that Polish is accentual, exhibiting the 
major pitch extrusion in, accordance with the following nile: 

V-.*/-(CoV)Co## 

Under neutral declarative intonation tho star is on the High, followed by 
Low and the word boundary. Polish words are characterised by the following 
melodies: 

(a) in mono and disyllabic words — ft L — illustrated by derivations 
like: 



• Clements in his work on vowel harmony found that this condition should bo more 
general: 

"WFCondition requires tinbound autosegments to take priority over bound auto- 
segxnoQtfl*\ 
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kot 

ii L 



_ WFC. 



^^^^'^ ™jnia 



> 



.(b) in trisyllabic words the melody is: M H L 

spokSjny 8j.ok6jny spokSiny " 

— I /I/ 

MfiL MHL JlbL 

melody .s - H M fi L - illustrated by the following associations: 

zapobiegliwy zapobieg^Twy -.apobiogllwy 

H M ii L H M A L i V / ' 



H M H L 



niedorozwini^ty niedorozwiniSty niodoro^iwini^t 

/ =^ l\i/7l • 

Notice, howovor that even the strong vemon of the Well-Formedness Condi- 
tion may not rule out deviant associations like: 



zappbiegliwy niedorozwimttv or niedoro.winifity 




i/n 

H M H L H M il L H M ft L 




SlabUitij oj lexical stress 

1 pr()])0}5c U> Nvriggle otit of thi.s j>roblciii by suggesting that after the melodic 
associiition nilc: 

Rule 1. V«ft 

we develop the tone njelo(l> for Polish woids that contain more than four 
syllables aceordin.u to (he stiong version of the WFCondition: 

(1) All tones nuist be associated with some syllable and all syllables must bef 
associated with s6me tone. 

(2) Association lines may not cross. 

(3) Inbound (unas.sociated) autosegments take priority over bound (asf>ociated) 
autosegments. 

by niatehnig Uie tone.s tip with the syllables one-to-one starting from the left^ 
I will e.xenijjIifN this b\ repeating the association of **niedoro/.wini^ty": 

niedoroxwini^ty 

il M HL 

Rule 1. \?^k 

niedorozwini^ty 



H M 11 L 

V 

Rule 2. (left to right spreading) VkT/^^X ^ 



niedoroxwinivty 



II M ]IL 

WF Condition 

niedoro/.winiOtv 
H M KL 

In this .sedjon I ha\e illnstrated the finst function of the Well-Fonnednes^r 
(\)ii(lition, i.e.. thdt of defhmig the set of ucll-fonned association. MoreovCi, 
1 hoiK- to lia\e jMi.eiiled arguments that autosegmcntal analysis has clarified 
the insights of Bohnger (1958) and Jasscm (1959), that accented syllables 
in Polish and Knglisli arc inauifosted as pitch extnisions, either tip or down. 

^ BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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Turthormoro the autosegmeiital <analysis of word aeeent given above specifies 
that extrusions are essentially level in tone, exeept in the cases wlieu the 
jnain aeeent is word final, in wJiieh case tlie'WFC will ereate a gliding tone: 

iot pi6s pin Japan baloon magazmo 



lotr pios pm Japan balo 

A .A A M H 



HL HL flL k 



11 



w 



Another interesting aspect of the WFC is tlie way in whieh it dcseribes 
syllables. Tlic syllable Jias always ereatcd problems for linguistie theory. 
Many sehools have not been able to provide adequate definitions of it, and 
Generative Phonology ignored it eompletely. In non-linear generative pho- 
nology the syllable may be considered an autosegmental level. The string 
of C and V segments can be broken into an autosegmental ^presentation 
nvhere tlie second tier in composcl of syllables: 



(a) CVCV CV CVC 





2^1 2*2 Z3 24 

The WFC permits structures like (a) but not like (b): 
(b) C V C C V C 




All segments occur in at least one syllable. It is not only the formalism that 
is an advantage of this system. However, I can not go into the details of this 
interesting discussion — cf. Goldsmith (1976:6-9). Syllabic tier will be 
necessary in the account of the emphatic stress in sentences which have 
l}€en presented in Part I of this paper. Anticipating that, and in order to 
^void formal incoherence I will stipulate that tones every whei« aie associated 
with syllables rather than vnth vowels. Thus the derivations presented above 
now look like the following: 



kit 

A 



pi^s 

z 



pm 

w 
/\ 

H L 



Japan 
H L 



ballon 
H L 



magazine 

VMM 

s s s 

L 



niedorozwinilty 
H M H L 
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Accordingly I will reformulato melodic association rules 1 and 2 whioh wil 
now assign tones to syllables and not to vowels: 

Rule L fi^S/X^X 
V 

Rtile 2. H«Xi / # Si In# n^4 . 

JS^o^^ I ^nll tunx to the more complex function of the *\\TC; that of monitoring 
the ^\eI^formedness of associations through the course of a derivation. 



a AUTOSEGMENTAL ArrROACH TO EMPHASIS 



X suggest that emphasis can be realised on the accent contour by associating 
an "extra" toneme E with the appropriate syllables. The circle around 5! 
means that this toneme is optional. 

I mark it with an arbitrary **E** symbol because I have not been able to carry 
out any experiment to point out the detailed characteristics of this tone. 
HoANever, some arguments 'will be presented that point at certain character- 
istics of **E". 

Consider example (7) from page 11: 

(7) Ten pies nio jest NIEspokojny, jest bardzo SPOkojny. 

The final word of this sentence— spokojny— is characterised by the melody 
M H L when, pronounced with neutral declarative intonation: 

spokojny 

VV/\I 

SEE 



diagram 1. 



Wlien under emphatic conditions the melody is like the one iUustrated by 
the following diagram: 

spokSjny 



ZEE 

A W 

E M H L 



« Ptpert and Studlt* 
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- ho (Imgiam 2 suggests that the emphatic tonemo 15 is liigli as it eauscs tlio 
downstei) of tlie Ibiiowhig H tone. Furthennoio it suggests tliat tlio tonolo- 
gica .soquonco (l-: whicli now equals (U M) is realised as Jligh phonetically 
m rolish. 

Consider now tlio oases of "excitedly emphatic spceeli" presented in Bolin- 
ger (l!)72 : G74): 

They will follow u]) their ent husiasms. 

I found great enthusiasm. 

They center around the sacrament of ba])tfsm. 

'I'll is altered the jirogram somowluvt. 

That is whore more tars and nicotines are. 

Under neutral intonation the melodic association nilcs and the WoII-Forni- 
odness Condition will create the following associations for the final elements 
of tlic sentences given above: 

r/^'^/'li'/fl" bSi)tism 

y\if \i/f 
y \ ! I 

In the excitedly oini)hatie speech tho emiihatic tonomo E will bo assooiatod 
with tho final syllable: 

enthusiffsm baptism 

V A I j\ 

H K L il E L 

Notice tliat ho (E L) sequence on tho final syllable is perceptually felt as 
a gliding, falling tone: 

— enthusiasm 

— baptism 

— nicotines 

This suggests that E is intrinsically high. i.e.. the result is as that coming- 
from the previous analysis. 

For the time being we can observe that from the perceptual point of view 
the toneme E seems to be a forceful extrusion in pitch, which is level in tone 
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except in the case when the emphatic accent is phrase final. In this case the 
"extra*' toneme E may be associated by the WFC creating a gliding tone. 

Having assumed that E means a major pitch extrusion, and that pitch 
is the basic clue to accent in Polish and English, I will argue that E always 
carries a star (*) with it. This is natural as the function of the star is to ex- 
plicitly indicate the most prominent syllable in a phrase. Now I turn to the 
analysis of the two cases of emphatic stress presented in Part I. 

Hypostasis; or emphatic stress in parallel constructions 

Chomsky (1971 . 205) claims that what is involved in parallel construc- 
tions is the parallelism of the surface syntactic structure. To say this is not 
enough, ^which is easy to see on the examples that have been already discussed 
in Part I. For the sake of clarity I will repeat them here: 
English: 

(1) This whiskey was not EXported from Ireland, it was DEported. 

(2) It is not what you PREtend, it is what you INtend. 

(3) Tho book refcra to CYtology, not to HIStology. 

(4) I would call that legal action PERsecution, not PROsecution. 

(6) Which kind of compound is it, sulFATE or sulFITE. 
(C) You may DEtain them but do not REtain them. 

(7) Tho phonomenon we are noting may be called the relationship between* 
length and rNfamiliarity, or between condensation and FAmiliarity (or 
even farJIIliarity). 

(8) I am talking about CONfirmation not about AFfirmation. 

(9) I did not say CONvert, I said Divert. 

(10) I mean albuMEN, not albuMIN. 

(11) First we have to persxiado our patient tliat he is a stalagMITE not a 
stalacTlTE. 

(12) Favour foods tliat are Digestible avoid those that are INdigestible. 

(13) On the one hand you have tho densest UNintelligibility and on the other 
the clearest INtelligibility (or inTElligibility). 

Polish: 

(1) Nie chcialem go PRZEgada<5, ohcialom mu PBZYgada6. 

(2) Prosileni o ODpowiedz, nie PODpowiedi. 

(3) Ten facet to nie INtrowertyk, to EXtrowortyk. 

(4) Nio wystarczy ZArobi<5, problem to si? DOrobid. 
(6) Dowody si§ PRZEprowadza, nie WYprowadza. 

(6) M6wilem, ze to jest WAIlto^ciowo(waiTO^eiowe,nie NIEwarto^ciowe). 

(7) Ten pies nie jest NIEspokojny, jest bardzo SPOkojny. 

(8) 2lo mnie zrozumialc^; nie byJem NIEzadowolony, mdwiiem juz wtedy,. 
ze jcstem ZAdowolony. 
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(0) Ja HiQ zajnmj? JllStologiii, jiie PSYelioIogiii. 
(10) Nauka o ]d6rej in6wiiny to ANdragogika, nie PEdngogika. 
<11) CluMalein powiodzici!, zo to co Nixon wniosl do politj^ki to nie iwWlni^jta 
deinokraoja, Icez rozftlbuQla domoknieja. 

(12) Nio niowilom zaftlllCrzony, tylko zaWIEraony. 

(13) A wi^e sj)iewajseie studenci uuiwersytoTU, awuoFU, ^vaTU i wticsWU. 
(M) Nazywain siQ KavGCL, nio KarGOL. 

Jho highly aiuiotatod surface sjaitaetic stnictiiro of tJie Extended Standard 
llicory Moukl show nolliing about the purallelisni of tlie above examples, 
nn Avotild oxj)lain oven less tlic reason ^vJiy tliere might be a need to shift 
tlio stress. 10 Facts like shift of stress in tlic scutexiees above eonld not be 
explained nnless specific reference to the syllabic structTn-o Jind been made. 
Having hinted at the possibility of the syllable as an aTitosegniental level 
of non-lhiear phonological reprcsentatioji ^ve can eonstniet u formalised 
association nile for h>7)ostasis jji l^olish and English: 

Rule 3. (association of toneme E in parallel eonstruetions) 

E;^...i;« ... I, .../#x# 2:«(Ej)m#x# (i:on L(I,)m#X# 

J ) # means phrase boimdary 

2) # meanB ^vord boundary 

3) i=i; oc^p 

Now the derivations will look something like the following: Consider the 
word *'CONfirmation" in (8) 

(8) I am talking about CONfirniation not about Affirmation, 
confirmiltion 

Zi Zi Zi 
M 3£ L 

V 

Rule 1. ii»j;/x^x 



" I \yin arguo in tho final word of this paper that tho casoa involving ebrosa shift 
art) of no intoroat to somantio ir^torprotation in gonorative grammar. Notioo that in tho 
€080 like: 

(a) Max [IMportaJs and Rix [EXport«>. (sliiftod) 

(b) Mftok's [IMport8]S and Rick's [EXport«)8. (not shiflod) 

Wliilo both (a) and (b) arc parallel -constructions, tho fact that strosa is shifted in (a) 
rosulte in an ambiguous strueturo. It is rather tho foot (a) is a soutonce, and (b) a NP 
that will bo of any use in semantic roprosontation of both. (This observation is duo to 
Tom Wochtol). 
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confirmjition 

D Mft L 
coiifirjnation 

W II V w 

laliTi li 



Rule 3, 



I ! 



E M H L 
coiifinnJltion 

Wl/ 1/ V 



WFC 



EM H L 

We aLso need an extra mle referring to the star. This nilo provide that 
the star Ls ah\ays associated with the E toncnie and is ])Iaced on the peak 
of the syllable witli which this tonemc is associated. 

{cyvjc) 

Rule 4. V -» «/ 

The aj)j)lication of tho rule will produce tI>o following result: 
cJnfiriuatiou 

S I'll 2 



K MH L 

This rostilt is erninter hituitive. The reason for thi.> is that the derivation 
abo\e has been hi CTur.** Notice that we lia\e analysed a sni<;le lexical item 
hi wliich stress has been sliifted. From the cxainjiles 1 - 13 above and rtde 3 



I wish to tliaiik Kick Cloiacnta (pirhunal comuainicatiun) for puintiuj; it to ino. 
The analysis that will piociHlu i?* lar^i duv tu hiaub«er\atiiai« and auggobtiuus. NatiHiiUy 
all oversights and analytical errors arc lay own responsibility. 

o 82 
ERJC , D 
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it is easy to sec that the* ba^it icqiiircineiit for the .stres.s to be shifted in English 
the two suTiilar {iuoij)lu>logit'all3) lexical items lia\e to occur in the .same 
sentence, i.e., the ])arallel eonstnutioiu In i.solation ^\e never get the .shifted 
stress. Thus ^\hat Me need to do is analyse the tune of the \\h()le j)arallol 
eoiistniction, rather than .sun»e clmnk.s of it. Clement.s (])er.soiial coninnmica 
tioii) has tested hi.s ouii hitnitions and the intuitions of three other native 
speakers on the follo^^^ng sentenee: 

1 said AFfirmation, not CONfirmation. 

Tuo .s])eakers agieed in j)lacing H on tlie stressed syllables (capital letters) 
and 1j on everything else (one had a slight extnision, barely noticable, on 
7toi), The third sj)eaker (a native of Georgia) placed H on AF and not, M to 
ii.sin<i tune tm CON (^vith slight do^vndrift bet\\een the two H peaks on not 
and COX) and L on everything else. Clement's o^\n intuitions (prior to the 
irllplil^ ) agieed wiiU the first t^^o speakers. This would suggest that the usual 
pattern Un ]mrallel eni])hasi8 might be something lilo L II L, ^vith H starred; 
the thiid .sj>eaker nnght be ])utting an hule])endent ])itch-accK)nt on iiof, 
though this sort of thing has been very jmorly investigated. 

Notice that the.se results are e\j)licitl3 described b> the fornnvl apj)aratus 
eonstnuted fui the tame-text a.ssoriation in ]mrallel stnietures developed 
in thi.s ]>a]>ei. (ii^en the syllabic tier and the tonologieal tier; by the a])plica- 
tion of inle.s tJ, 4, 1, and Wl"(' ^\e get the rcMiM as described in the cxperinjent. 

S\ llabie renresentatum: I said aflirmation, not eonfirniation. 
^ V M/ 1/ W \/ \l/ W \l/ 1/ 1/ M/ 

SSI, S,. S, S, S S, S, Sj s, 

T(n]ologieal re])resentation: (R) L II L 

We match uj) these two representations a])j)lyiMg first rule 3. 

E;^...I,...y/i.../^ <#(IOnI.(Ij)m#x# (L)nI/»(Ij)«"#"'# 
I said affirmation not ecmfh'matipn 

WW 1/\1V\1/ \l/ \I/VV M/ 

ft L L ft L 
(0) V (C) 

Kulc 4. V - */ £ and Rule 1. il^X/^IX 

I 

E 
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I said afTimiation not confirmation 

V\I/VIVV V K/RY ; 

ZZ ZIZZ Z ZI I I 

h K 

L Efl L L- Ell L 

Well Formrdnoss Condition and Lobon s (1073) Obligatory Contour Principle: 

'•At (he phonetic level any contiguos identieal tcnemes must be collapsed 
into each other." 

Avill secure the well fonncdncss of the tune-text assoeiations like the following: 
I said affirmation not confinnation. 

lEIIZZ IZZZZ 

V /\ vx 

L EH IL E'ft L 

This preliminary analysis pre^jcntetl above ean bo extended to all the cases 
of hypostasis in Polish and English that have been (liseu«.sed in this papei'.^^ 
.However, many tJiinjjs have to bo clarified before .such an analysis is des- 
criptivly adequate. For instance; nde 3 refers explicitly to syllables but the 
<]uestinn of what Ihcso syllables are has not been fuily answered in auto- 
segment a I theory as yet. Until it is» we will not be able to say why the accent 
<loc.s not shift in: 

<I4) Did you say adventurous or adventuresome? 
<15) Would yoM ratluM' be reverend or reverent? 
(10) The word I used was regiment not regimen! 
or why the shift is arbitrary as in: 

(13) On the one hand you have the densest UNhitelligibility, and on the 

other clearest INtelligibility (or iuTEIIigibilit.y). 
IJofore the syllable is elearly defined and its .structure exj)lained, eases like 
these will resist clear exj)lanation. 

Emphatic accent in non-parallel constructions 

Jii English deelarativo sentences emphasis is realised as a forceful pitch 
<*.\tnisior. on the accented (starred) syllabie^^ - the ^unc being L H L. Con- 
ijider the followhig examples: 

^' Kor the more extended nnnlysiH, including, among others, tlio analysis of parallel 
"question — of. Dogil (in proparatiou). 

" For tlic analysis of question - cf. Sag and Libormau (1975). Dogil (1977). Dogil 
<in preparation). 
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It is your particiPAtion that is important. 
Our Automobile industry must be improved. 

Tlie rule ^vhich takes care of these cases is fairly simple 

. I 

Rule 5. E«X/xix 

The association will precede in the following fashion: 
It is your ])art.ici])atioii that is iinportant 

\l II \l/ \/ IMIll \1/ \I/ 1/ \l \\ ^ ■ 

SSI S 2Z2 Z Z 2 2 Z Z 
(D L if L 

I 

Rule 5. EaY^lxj^X 
and 

I 

Rule 1. H«X/XIX 

It is your piirticipfltion that is iinportant 

If 11 W 1/ 11111/ W \// 1/ V \i \\l . 

Z Z 2 X ZZZ Z Z Z Z Z Z 

A 

L E fi L 

WFC 

It is your partieipS,tioi.< that is important 

n \/ II mill w v/iini^/ 

I Z I I ZII I I S Z 'I s 

L E L 

(C) V (C) 

Rule 4. V "jX Y, X applies vacuously here. 
£ 
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The situation in Polish declarative sentences, when the emphatic streea* 
is on. the word containing less than four syllables, is identical. Consider the 
follcvving sentences: 

To jest MOJ pies. 

To nio WAsza znajoma. 

Nie draznij moJEgo psa. 

The derivations will be exactly like those presented above. 

If in Polish declarative sentences emphasised element contains four or 
more syllables there are two ways in which emphatic toneme E can be associ- 
ated with the text. Firstly, it may b.e associated wth the penult, i .e., the accented 
syllable of the emphasised element. This may be illustrated on the following,, 
examples: 

(i) Chcialbym podkre61i6 tutaj wazno^d komunikacji samochoDOwej. 

(ii) Wzmozona dzialalno^c demagoGIczna po ^mierci Mao. 

The natural way in which these are intoned is L H L, thus it is pointless to 
repeat the derivation as it is the same as in the English sentences analysed 
above. 

Another option of emphatic stressing of such cases is to highlight not 
the penult but tlie initial syllable of the emphasised element.Consider th^ 
following examples: 

(ia) Chcialbym podkrebli6 tutaj wazno^c komunikacji SAmochodowej. 
(iia) Wzmozona dzialalnos6 DEniagogiczna po ^mierci Mao. 
The derivations in these cases 'vvill look like the following: 

(iia) Wzmozona dzialalno56 demagogiozna po ^mieroi Mao 

\y/v\i V\/l/ll\l/ I W\l M/ 

212 222222222 22|2 

EL k L 

Tho proper association of E will be taken care of by rule 6: 

1 

Rule 6. E«5:i/# XiEin-,) In# 
where ii^4 

This rule yields tho following result: 

Wzmozona dzialalno^6 demagogiozna po Smierci Mao 

T iiv 1/ WW \i\n/i/ ^ \i w\i w 

2 22:2 2 2 2i2 22(„_i)2 2, 2 2 2 
L E H L 
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(C) V (C) 

\l/ 

Kulc 4. V -» */ X £ X will shift tho star and create the 

I 

E 



cnviroiimcJit for Rule 1. ft «£/X ^ X to apply: 
Wzmozona dzialahiosc doinago<'iczna ])0 .-5niiorci Mao 

W//\l www 1/1/1/11 \l/ 1/ \1|/|/ \i/ 

iiszzzzsssiss lis. 

/\ 

L E fl L 

■ The WFC will assign the well formed ttme-text association like the following: 
Wzmozona dzialalnose d^niagogiezna i)o snnerci Mao 

wni \nw \w\i w 

J. 1 1 111 mill 1 1 -z 

'r\mv is a j)().ssibility of an altorjiativc time-text association especially if 
tho einphasisod olcinoiit is rightmost hi the sentence, (ia) is an exanipie of 
«nch a sentence A})art for the phonetic re])resentation (leri\ecl as above: 

(ia) Chdalbvm nodkreslir tutaj waJcnosc nmikaoji sSniochodowei 

wv Vicfvii/ w \riM/ mi ly III/ 1/1/1/ 

11 1 £ 1 11 11 1^1 111 11 1 1 j: 

L K 11 L 

There is an alternative, more 'Svailing", p^'oniuieiation which slumlcl be 
represented like tlje following: 

Chciulbym j)0(lkreslie tutaj wazuosc koinunikucii sunjochodowej 

f¥f W WW \l\/\l\in\l \IW 

L .EHM H L 
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In this case *'saniochodowej" is pronounced as if it. were in isolation. The 
derivation of it follows without much ado from the principles of tune-text 
ar.^ociation developed in this paper. 

samochodowej 

1/ V \/ \i \\i 

I S Z S I 
<E) H M ft L 

V 

I 

Rule 6. EaXi/# Ii !("-') 
samochodowej 

L I I L Z 

/ 

EH M H L 
V 
I 

Kulc- 1. H«X/XIX 
siuiiochodowej 

s z z s s 

/ \ 

EH M H L 
Rule 2. H«X,/# 

samocliodowoj 

1/ V V \! 

L Z I 2 Z 

/\ \ 

EH M H L 
■WFC 

samochodowej 

VV M ^ 

s s z z s 

/\ \ \ 

EH M H L 

88 

Er|c \ r;: 
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lo finish this discussion I just want to point to tho fact that there is an 
interesting differenee in the semantic interpretation between the sentences 
in wliieh stress has been shifted and those in which it Jias not bcoii shifted 
Ml Pohsh — ef. Dogil (1977). 

D. Engh'sh and Pohsh word accent in contrast 

Now comparing again the stabih'ty of word accents in Polish and English 
wc may state the following: J-ngjisii 

(1) The position of word accent is not absolute in either of the two langnago 
(2 In parallel constnictions accent can move according to the autoscgmentai 
rules 3 and 4. ° 

Rule 3. E«...2:...I,.../#X#(I.)..I.(X,).#x#(S.)nI,(i:,)„.#x# 

where: means phrase boundary 
# means word boundary 

(c^y;c, '^i' 

Rule 4. V *-> */ X X 
I 

£ 

The WFC will secure that the tonologieal and syllabic tiers arc properly 
associatod. thus producing a sot of well-fornica phonetic representations. 
{S) la noii-paialld constructions accent docs not move in English under 

emphatic conditions. Jn Polish it may niovc. and this movement is governed 

by the autoscgmentai niles 0 and 4." 



Rule 6. E«Xi/# I>I(n-„I„# 



n^4 



Our cxphination of the data sketched in Part I. wJiieh was made ],ossible 
by the «u osegmental analysis, would get a lot more support if it could be 
p^ione^.ioall^ establislied tluit tl. toncme K is characterised by the upward 
extm on ,n patch This .seems to be intuitivly true. If it is .so. we might say 
hat the tonenic h is nnieh more likely to associate with the H tonoine as 
the interaction between the autoscgmentai rules 1 - « stipulates, since ihis 

is the least costly niodifieatioi, of the contour - L H L; H M 31 L (for the 
wailmg pronounciation). 

" We disregard tho "w«ili„g" proaur.ciation which is tho special, stylistic omio. 
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I ^YOllKl like to finish tliis jjiijicr by alhulmg once again to tlic distinction 
beU\ccn omj^luusit) und hjpoijtasis. This distinction has been kept throughout 
fur the purpose of cxpositioii. I assTunod that it 'would make the contrast 
between Tulibh and Enghsh nioU' tiajispaicut. As we sa^v, Ilu^^evcr, iljc distinc- 
tion in Polish has been bhirrcd. It is also diflicult to say that emphatic accent 
in English jMiallcl const nut ions i.s iion-seniajitic in character (hypostasis). 
Compare the following: 

a) J said AFfiimation, not CONfirniation. (hyi)ostasis) 

b) r want confiviMAtion. (emphasis) 

]n (b) emphatic accent highli|j:hts the lexical (semantic) content of "con- 
iirniatiun". In (a) emphatic accent Iiighlights just the lexical entries "con- 
liinuitiun" and "allirmation", but lexical entries theni.selves arcs meaningful 
tiHi, Notice that ' cm])hati( stress rule'* lias been used hi gcnerati^e grammar 
to define the jnesupjjositions t>f sentences like (b) — ef. Jackendoff (1072: 
ch. VJ), Jly])ostasis (emphatic accent in ])arallel constructions) ^vas not 
assumed to l>ave this i'uuctiou - of. .laokon(h)ff (1972 . 242), Kecently the 
status uf jncsupjHisition as scmantit latcgon lias been (|ucstioucd hi l.itera- 
ture — ef. Kcm])son (1075). Wilstm (107.1). It is argued that presu])positions 
(logical tn ]*iagmatie), ha^ c no lolc to ])la\ in fonnal grammar. It is claimed 
that seniauties should be truth eouditional and based on two valued logic. 
Kcmpson and Wilson defend this daim <iganisl the ob^ ious charge thai .such 
a semantics rannot liautlle ipiestions, inipeiat i^es, jironuses and tither ncm- 
tnith-fiinctii)hal sentence t\]ies. Emj)hasis and h\postasis are non truth- 
fimctional too. It would be an hitcresting rculization of the theory t)f auto- 
segmcntal ])liOhidog\ if it eonid be argued that some of these non tnith func- 
tional or "attitudinaT' nieanhigs lunc their own stnictnre which is realised 
on the njclodie contoui. 1 aigucd that Polish and English s])cakcri^ distinguish 
between two autosegmental tieis, .\\llabic and tonulogical. It ca}i be claimed 
that these separate sequences of segments: 

syllabic [|CV CVInp [C V {)\ 0 V]vp [C V CV CV CV]ni>]s 
tonologieal # II L # M H L # H M H L # 

would tlien eacli constitute itcius tJiat would I»ave separate entries in the 
lexicon. Tims there will be entiies (syllabic in character) that function in 
tnith-conditional semantics, ex., VP, VP, COMP, t, etc., and lexical entries 
(tonologieal in character) for nun tnith functional concepts like question^ 
imperative, promise, emphasis, Inpostasis, etc. The lexical entries for these 
will be the sj)ecifie sequences of toneines.*^ Thus the syllabic entry [export )y 

1^ Kak CMriiK'iitd (personal coihimuueation) pointed to mo an ovorsimplification 
that this siig^f:>tiuii can ita w ith it. Wc can ha\ e £)0}4,iiient(tl entries for non-trutli functional 
cuiitt)pt«, a.s wi'll a« tonal entries for tmth functional concepts (o.^., verb system in Tiv 
or Aknn, wliero affirmative and negative verbs are distinguished primarily by tone). 
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and the sci^aratc tonological entry H L (declarative), may form tbo following, 
representation: 

ex port 

\/ V 

2 X 
ft L 

Tlie aitu«egnieiit«il phonology would develoj. melodic assoeialion rules to- 
link these two IcMcal entries togetlier. V'licn [oxportjv appears in emphatic 
eiiviruninent the tonological declarative pattern assoeiated with it will bo 
modified bv rule 5.: 

Rule 5. E«X/XIX 



When it a])j)car.s in .i pai.illcl nonstniction (for instnnce contrasted ^\itlt 
"iin|iort" 01 ' dqjort" )tlie tonological jxittcrn is modified by nilcs 3 iind 4.: 

3. E«...Xa...I//.../#X#(Il),.Ia(Zj)m#X # (Il)n I« (Ij)m #X#' 

(C) V (C) 

\l/ 

4. V */ X X X 

I 

E 

If sxuh n view of Ini^u'stic thtury can be defended, then the distinction 
between ]i^,])obtasis and enipluusis k not that one is semantic and the other 
non .semantic, but that it it> the diffeivnco bet^\cen the ndcs of emphatic 
tcmeme assiginncnt. 

It blundd be stressed that «uitur,ogiucntal plu.nology, a theory which differs 
in ;uan\ va^.s from standard, hnear views of ])honoh)gy, is a theory still in 
j.nbcrt} whuhc tunbet^ucnees foi juanj i4hci a leas of research still remain to 
be explored. 
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LEXICAL ENTRIES FOR VEEBS IN A CONTRASTIVE 
LEXICON ENGLISH-GERMAN 



Hans Ulrioh Boas 

UnivertUu of QtUingtn 

In this paper I would like to examino some of the problems that have to 
be coped with if one tries to set up a contrastive lexicon English-German 
on the basis of lexical entries that liave been formulated within the frame* 
works of case-grammar based genemtive models and valence theory. I will 
therefore be mamly concerned with comparing the format of lexical entries 
for verbs as it emerges from the works of Fillmore and from Stockwell et al. 
(1973) to the one used in Helbig and Schenkel (1973) and in Emons (1974). 

In connection ^vvith his distinction between three linguistic levels, the level 
of the system, the level of the norm and the level of speech Coseriu (1972) has 
criticized contrastive grammar for taking as the basis of its comparisons the 
"Redebedeuttmg'' or even the **Satzbezeicbntmg", i.e., the referential mean- 
ing of individual sentences hx particular situations. A contrastive grammar 
thus nms the risk of confronting radically different functions of linguistic 
stnictures in different languages for the only reason that in certain contexts 
they may have the same reference (of. Cosoriu 1972 : 47). According to Coseriu, 
contrastive grammar ean therefore be solely attributed a descriptive value 
of its o^vn if it contrasts the systematic function of linguistic structures of 
different languages (of. 1972:48).^ 

The theory of a contrastive grammar outlined in Krzeszowsld (1972) and 
(1970) overuumes Cuseriu's criticism by distinguishing explioitly equivalent sen- 
tences of two languages Li and Lj from sentonoes which are translations of 



^ Co8oriu*8 critique of tho par aphroEo principle of generative grammar (cf. 1072 
43 . 44) cannot bo gone into hero m detail. This principle may be defended on the grounds 
that if a linguistic grammar is expccetd to describe all tho struoturoa of a language it 
should also correlate those which aro paraphrases cf each other. 
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each other. Tlie loiowlcdgo that t^^ o sentences Sj and Sj are equivalent is part 
of the linguistic competence of a bilingual bpuaker whereas tho translation 
of a sentence of Li into Lj is part of th*^ translational porfornianee of tho 
speaker (ef. Krzeszowski 1972 : 80). In th^ fociner ease Krzeszowsld postulates 
identity of input stmcture, i,e., semantie ropi-esentation, which may result in 
partially different surface structures, as against tho latter ease where corre- 
sponding sentences go bade to distinct input structures. 

It follows from this identity postulato for semantic input structures that a. 
eontrastive generative grammra' has to include at loast five stnictural levels. 
On the first, the semantic level, the basic sentence semantic relations are 
represented in terms of universal, category -neutral stnicturcs wliich serve as 
hiputs to derivations. The catcgorial level maps these semantic representa- 
tions onto language specific categories such as noun phrase, verb, adjective, 
tense, modality, otc. On tho tlJrd level, the levol of syntactic transforma- 
tions, major syntactic categories (nomis, verbs, adjectives, adverbs) are put 
into the linear order in which they may appear on the surface (of Krzeszewski 
1272:82), The fourth level scoms to correspond to Chomsky's (19C5) level 
of leep stnieture in so far as lexical items are inserted into the derivations 
in aeeordance with the requirements of strict subcategorization for which they 
are marked hi the lexicon. Tlie post-lexical transformations of the fifth level 
generate the linear order in which minor categories show up on the surface. 
The aims and the theoretiuil consistency of this model of a eontrastive 
generative gran\mar are, without any doubt, very appealing. It raises how- 
ever, at once tJio question whether it can be used to contrast any pair of lan- 
guages and ^^llieh of the generative systems presently available is to be chosen- 
The answer to both of these questions enicially depends on one's assessment 
of the rolo of linear order of elements and of sjiitactic relations iii natural 
languages. If one accepts tho arguments against the und')rlying linear order 
of constituents hi tho gnunmur of hifleeting languages ^vhich I Jiave given 
in (1975) and (1975a) this model cannot be used to contrast, say English and 
Gernum, since linear order of major categories is introduced on the third 
level, i.e., before the level of lexical insertion is reached. The oo-oeeuiTenee 
possibilities of verbs hi German and other inflecting languages can, however, 
be defined solely in terms of inorphobgicalh maiked notuxs or noun phrases as, 
for cxami)Ie, 1 lolbig and Sehenkers valence Jittiunary for German verbs shows. 

Krzow oszski\s introduction of linear order after the level of semantie stnie- 
ture niles out, on the other hand, a genofativo semantie type of representa- 
tion for the input stmctures, because one of the Lu»ie tenets of generative 
scmanticists like, for example, McCa^Iey is that sjiitactic and semantic re- 
presentations arc of the same fuf:nal nulure, namely label trees (ef. MeCawIoy 
19G8 : 71) in which the sjiitaetic Auietion of nouti phrases can only he kept 
apart by referring to tlK^ir linear position. Thus MeCawley (ef 1970 and 1972) 
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tries to jtistify vort first order in the semaiitie stnictxiro imdor lying Englislx 
on tlic grotuidy that tlie linear arrajigonicnt VSO sei-ving as ijiptit to tlio 
system of sjiituetic trunsforiiiationtj simplifius the formulation of these trans- 
formations significantly. 

TJiis may sufiice to indicate that we have to look for another kind of 
sonianlic representation if it h to bo tinivci sally applicahlo in the sense of 
providing for linearlj tuiordered category -neutral stnicttires. Among tlio pro- 
posals I am familiar with it is especially rillmoro's case grammar approach 
(cf. Pilhnorj IOCS) and Breklc*s (1970) sentence semantic system ^vhich como 
close to meeting tlusc requirements. JJutli start otit from the ohsexTation that 
the sjiitactic fiuictiou of stibjcct of a sentence con be dispensed 'with in deep 
xmdeil^ing structtire and assume that a sentence can be divided into a pro- 
l)ObitiQn or propositional concept and a modality component. This proposi- 
tion constitutes the relational nticlctib of a simple sentence iliat has been strip- 
pod of all factors imolving assertion, quantification, negation, interrogation, 
tense, mood and aspect. With rillmoro this propositional core consists of a 
\orb and one or more noxms ^\hich exhibit semantic case relationships like 
agent, instnimental, oxperiencer, locative and some otliors ^vitii respect to 
tliis Acrb. Fillmore s tmforttmate choice of rc'w rite-mles for furmulizhig these 
notions as in (1) obscured the nattiro 

(1) S -*M+P 

l>^V+Ci+2...+Cn 

of the semantic cases (cf. Fillmore 19G« 24).- Tliey do not represent cate- 
gories but semantic lelations, ^A'ithjn Brekle s model thi^ poiii-t is clarified 
from the oxitsct. In his sentence semantic formtilas ^\hich stand for proposi- 
tional concej)ts relational constants specify tiie relations that liold between 
argument variables of difFcunt levels, i.e. language epeeifio categories like 
verb, noxni or adjetti'vu do not occtir btit arc introdticed later from the lexicon 
of a natxiral language. Thtis a formtila as in (2) (of. Brekle 1970 ; 101) repre- 
sents the propositional concept 

(2) CAUS [w, AEFF (B, y)] 

"(some) man beatiiig (some) dog"^ "w'* and **y*' one-plaeo predicate 
variables of the first le'v el wliich tistiallj stand for noims in this ciise mail and 
dog resjiectively. "11** is a t\\o place predicate variable of the second level 
for transitive action verbs like btat and relational verbs of state. "CAUS" 
and "AEFF * aie two place relational constants branding fur tlie stipposedlj' 
univeisal relations of 'causing* and 'affecting' or 'effecting'. Other sueh 
constant.s aie assiuned for locative, diieetional, temporal and inotrtimental 



» Tliis is explicitly admitted in Fillmore (1975). 

' Bivklu iltuiuiihtiatcb cuii\ inciiigl> the ad\aatagc9 cf o&siiinmg rclutiuiial cunatants 
over a rcprescntatlun Uku R (w, >) uhich luivcs the rclutitn botweun tho pi^odicato R 
and its arguments unspecified (cf. 1970: C4(T). 
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relations and fur some additional ones. Sec, for example, the formulas under (3) 
<cf. Bi^kle (1970 : 171, 149) respectively). 

(3) CAUS {w, INSTE [AEFF (R, y), z]} 
"someone cutting tomatoes with a Jmife" 
''someone building ^ hc.iso with bricks'' 
AFP [LOO (R, y), w] 
"(some) mouse livbig hi a hole'' 
Adjectives and a subset of intrasitive verbs appear as one-place predicate 
variables of the second level and degixjo and manner adverbials as one-place 
predicate variables of the third level. ^ The sentence semantic formulas thus 
<\\press the semantic relations that hold between the members of the major 
word classes in simple sentences independent of language spooifio syntaotio 
or morphological categories and of other semantic factors such as quantifi- 
<»ation, negation, aspect, etc. Determining the natiire and number of such 
relational constants is an empirical matter just as ^vith Fillmore's semantio 
cases (c£ Boas 1976). It involves a process of abstracting these meta-relations 
from primary linguistic data* i.e., from judgments of speakers about para- 
phrase relationships without, however, identifying the paraphrase of a lexical 
item with its semantic struetTire, as it is done by generative semanticists. Since 
no mechanical discovery procedures can be given their number depends ul- 
timately on whether, in constructing grammars, preference is given to gene- 
rality of descriptive categories or to explicitness of information. 

Evidence supporting the postulation of certain relations has already come 
from psycholingttistio research and research in cognition. In Edwards (1973), 
for example, a close correspondence is found between the relational meanings 
that are apparently expressed xiniversally in the two-word speech of yoimg 
oliildren and such phenomena of their sensory-motor intelligence as the con- 
cepts of permanent objects and their spatial relations and the concepts of 
persons as physical objects and as active beings who may cause changes in 
tlie locality of objects.^ 

Other aspects of Brekle's system which relate to the purposes of a con- 
trastive grammar are the introducing of the grammatical subjoct-pix3dicate 
relation and the hksertion of lexical items. Notice first that the relation between 
grammatical subject and predicate in the sense of the topic being talked about 

* Such ndvorbials occur in "lacing some shoo tightly** ^ tight-lacing (cf. Broklo 
1970 : 174- 176). 

* Tot roforoncoa to psycliolinguistic studies whiJi suggest tliat loxico-eomantio va* 
lonco plays a role in sontonco retention and roDruduction see Fink (1976). Soyfert sooms 
to bf> \ina\vaTo of sucli kinds of psycliolinguistio ovidonco: "Dio Rolatioiioni in donon 
die Argw:ncnto zum Pradiknt stehon, siiul niclit uus oinom besclimnkton univorsalon 
Fundus monschJ'cher Erfnlinmg gegrilTon, (zuniindest bestolii koinorloi Ursncho fur 
«ino seiche sclir weitgclicnde Hypotlicse), du.ii sio bestelien nicht unahhangig von doa 
■oinzolnen Pradikaton" (1970 : 215). 
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versus the linguistic predicate assigned to the topic, must be assumed to be 
expressible in any language, otherwise the exchange of information would be 
impossible. To render tliis relation Brcklc assximes a topicalization operation 
which produces topic-comment structures that constitute a second level of 
sentence semantic structures. Formally, the result of this topicalization op- 
eration is a A-expression such as (4) (cf. Brekle 1970 : 124) which represents 
a subclass of the class designated by the argument term which 

(4) A w CAUS (w, P) 
is preceded by "X*\^ Although this operation has been devised primarily ta 
reflect the determinatum/determinant relationship holding between the sen- 
tence semantic constituents of nominal compounds, Brckle's main domain of 
investigation, it can in principle be used to express semantieally the different 
selection of syntactic subjects in active and passive sentences. Brekle men- 
tions as further examples for this type of topicalization cleft sentences as ixu 
(5) (cf. Brekle 1970: 130).' 

I It was Iiim whom I saw... 
It was in England where... 
It was lasts ummer when... 
Leaving details aside, the function of such topicalization operations is to 
^present the fact that any of the variables contained in a well- formed sen- 
tence-semantic formula may end up as the determinatum of a morphologia 
syntagma (cf. (6)) and tliat 

(C) fapple eater 

"someone eating some apple" => I apple eating 

(eating apple 

in simple sentence syntagmas any one-place predicate of the first level, i.e. 
substantive, may become the syntactic subject. Since, according to Brekle, 
such topicalized expressions render the semantic structures and categories by 
wliich objects, facts, states and processes are perceived or realized, the lexical 
items of a language must be marked as to their membership in a certain class 
of predicates, i.e., their logical level and valency must be indicated. For verbs 
in particular this means that they can only be inserted into a topicalized sen- 
tence semantic formula if this formula is in accordance with their possibilities 
of subject selection and contains the same semantic relations as are concep- 
tually or at least linguistically required by them. Compare such well-known 
exaxiiplcs as like and please and (7) (of. Brekle 1970) 
(7) Some event lasting for some time 

Someone reading sometliing in the garden 

• For an oxtcnsivo discussion of tho properties of A-oxpressions soo Broklo (1970)^ 
' Notico that in tho sontenco underlying those cloft constructions, tho syntcictic 
topic, i,e. tho subjoct of the sontenco, is identical to what may bo called the semantia 
topic as against in It teas me who saw him in England last summer. 
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vdiOYO last requires for linguistic and conceptual reasons two semantic rola- 
tionsliips as against read vnth which from the conceptual point of view some- 
one and something are conceptually necessary but on the linguistic surface 
only someone is obligatory, s 

Although Brekle's remarks on these points are highly tentative it seems 
that his system can provide a way out of the dilemma that the results of a para- 
phrase-based approach to the semantic structures of natural languages can 
always be refuted on the groxmds that, as constituents of these paraphr ases 
necessarily members of language-specific categories occur which can neither 
be claimed to be universal nor to have exa.cly the same semantic readings as 
their monomoiphemie counterparts. Thus, McCawley's famous paraphrases of 
kill as ''cause to cUe'* or "cause to become not alive" may show \ip in contexts 
where kill cannot be substituted for them. Assuming a level on which logically 
definable relational constants^^ that have been abstracted from the sentences 
of natxu'al languages specify semantic relations between category-neutral pre- 
dicate variables can serve best as an explanatory model of the bilingual speak- 
er's competence to detect equivalent realiasations of the same sentence se- 
mantic structures in different languages. That these theoretical constructs 
themselves must be paraphrasable in terms of natural language expressions 
is a reflex of natural languages being the ultimate meta-languages. 

Having outlined a system that meets the requirement of making available a 
universal sentence-semantic basis for a contrastive grammar I mil now exam- 
ine the formats in which lexical entries for verbs have been given by Fillmo- 
rian case grammars and by Helbig-Schenkol's and Emons' versions of valence 
theory. A main issxie to be investigated obviously relates tc the ways in which 
the differences between these theories are reflected in the information asso- 
ciated with lexical entries. From these differences one should be able to de- 
termine in how far the theories in question are compatible vnth the aims of a 
contrastive grammar. 

Take as basis of comparison the lexical entries for the simplex verb believe 
in Stockwell et al. (1973) (cf. (8)) and for glauben in Helbig-Schenkel (1973) 
given below. Notice first that Stocbvell et al. disregard in their grammar a 

• Compare Hegor's (1960) and Lipka's (1972) distinctions between formal and con- 
coptual valonco and botwoon the valency of verbs and the valency of predicates respocti- 
voly. Contrary to Fillmore's (1976 : 31) view that "it may not be necessary to believe 
that everything that is included in our understanding of a sentence is necessarily a part 
of the grammatical deep structure of that sentence" it may turn out that in the seman- 
tic base of certain contrastive grammars all concoptually obligatory constituents must 
be present. This seems probable if the degiee of typological difference between the con- 
fronted languages is vory high such that, for example, a certain semantic relation is 
linguistically required by most of the verbs in one language as against the other. 

» See Bi^okle (1970 : 113ff) for the description of those two-placo relational constants 
in terms of homogeneity and symmetry. 
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aiumber of factors listed in ITillmore (1968a) and (1971) as belonging to a 
<30niplete description of a verb, namely its central sense, its selectional re- 
strictions, certain presuppositions or 'happiness conditions' which have no 
obvious syntactic consequences and its morphological relatedness to other 
items. It must also be mentioned that they adopt Chomsky's (1965) second 
model of a syntactic base, i.e., the one in which a context-free plirase-struo- 
ture grammar generates a string of dummy-symbols and grammatical for- 
matives. Substitution transformations whoso structure indices are the com- 
plex symbols associated with the lexical entries insert them if the tree meets 
the conditions of the structure indices. 

Believe is characten'zed in (8) (cf. Stockwcll et al. 1973 : 755) by a complex 
symbol in which three tj^ios of features have to be distinguished: categorial 
features, contextual features and rule features. 

(8) BELIEVE 
+V 
~ADJ 

+[_-MJEUT-KDAT-LOC^INS--AGT] 

-FACT 

-IMPER 

~WH-S 

*PASS 

+STAT-~REDUCT 

*RAISE-T0-OBJ 
The fourth type, inherent features, are not specified because of the exclusion 
of selectional restrictions. Since adjectives and verbs are subsumed under the 
symbol V in the base, the categorial feature -ADJ of believe ensures that 
*BE — insertion' does not take place. The contextual features are represented 
by 0^ *case-frame* in which the obligatory cases are specified positively, the 
impossible ones negatively and the optional ones are omitted. The number 
of cases for verbs being maximally five, believe lacks any optional ones. The 
specification of rule features refers to the transformations which can apply 
to the lexical item. -FACT, for example, marks believe as a non-factive pre- 
dicate, i.e., it can only be inserted into a deep structure in which the embed- 
ded proposition is not presupposed to be true. The syntactic reflex of this 
is that in the deep structure tree NEUTer must dominate "that S" and not 
'the fact that (cf. Stockwell et al. 1973 : 507). The features -IMPEBaiive 
and -WH'S constrain the sentential realization of NEUTer to indicative sen- 
tences, i.e., they exclude a sentence like (9). -^WH-S as sueh prevents true 
indirect questions as in (10) from occurring. That the embedded sentence in 
(11) is a pseudo-interrogative is shown by the impossibility of paraphrasing 
(11) as / believe the answer to the question what he said (cf. Stockwell et al. 1973 : 
: 576). 
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(9) *I believe that a bridge be built. 

(10) *I believe who left early. 

I know who left early. 

(11) I believe what he said. 

The starred notation of a feature like PASS means that the lexical item 
must bo specified either positively or negatively before the complex symbol 
is inserted into a tree. The feature +STATive-EEDUCTion has the effect of 
blocking the application of the lule 'RAISE-Subject-to-OBJecf if the verb 
of the sentential object is a non-action one, i.e. if, as in (12) (cf. Stockwell et 
al. 1973 : 570), it has neither 'progressive* nor *past' nor 'perfect* in its *auxi- 
liary*-constitucnt. 

(12) a) I believe that he works hard. 

b) *I believe him to work very hard. 

c) I believe that he is working very bard. 

d) I believe him to be working very hard. 

e) I believe that ho has worked very hard. 

f ) I believe him to have worked very hard. 

At this point a difficulty has to be mentioned which results from the natu- 
re of categorial, contextual and rule features and is characteristic of genera- 
tive transformational grammars in general. These features together rath the 
categorial rules of the base and the transformations are not meant to represent 
an algorithm for generating any particular sentence containing the verb 
believe, but determine systematically its possibilities of occurrence in all types- 
of sentential stiuctures. It is therefore only if the generative grammar i& 
interpreted as a production system, i.e., if it is used to generate structures at 
random by a computer, for example, that the problem of a parasitic growth 
of deep structures (cf. Miller 1975) arises. In this case many deep structure 
trees can bo randomly generated which must be filtered out by the transfor- 
mational component. This cannot happen, however, if the generative grammar 
is interpreted according to Chomsky's original intention, namely as a set of 
statements about ^vell-formcdncss. Given a partieuJar sentence, the genera- 
tive f/ammar assigns to it a structural description. TJiis structtiral descrip- 
tion is the result of taking the "right" options while going through all the 
rules of the base. From most of the stages of such a base derivation it is possible 
to arrive at a sentence more or less different from the original one. Thus, 
from the systematic point of view it is only after having chosen a certain se- 
quence of structural options aJid feature values that the surface shape of 
a derivation is definitely fixed. Although the amount of randomly generatable 
deep structuies that are to be filtered out is considerably reduced in Stock^vell 



According to Stockwell ot al. this Beixtonco is ambiguous between simple past 
tense and perfective aspect (cf, 1973 : 670). 
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efc al as compared to Chomslgr (1966) by making verbs selectiojially dominant 
over noTUis, i.e., by adopting the ease grammar approach and inserting verbs 
first, 1^ the distinction between generalized statements about, for example, 
the possible occurrence of a lexical item and its derivational history in a spe- 
dfic struet.uro must still be kept in mind, especially in the ease of verbs which 
exhibit optionality of certain eases in their lexical entry. 

It appears that most of the criticisms, levelled by workers in valence theory- 
such as Emons (1974) and Heringer (1973) against ease grammar in general 
and the optionality of eases in Kllmorian frames in particular, are due to 
their misconceptions about these aspects of derivations in generative grammars 
and about the conceptual versus linguistic obligatoriness of certain constitu- 
ents which was discussed above. Thus, in pointing out that "Man weifi aucb 
nicht, Mie Fillmore (7) (in our numbering (13)) init dem angegel)enen cast- 
frame uberhaupt bcsclireibon wiirde" (Emons 1974 : 50), 

(13) John lulled the man wth a chisel. 

Emons cither misconceives the deep structure status of the case Ixamo for Ml 
(cf. 14) (cf Emons 1974 : 49) 

(14) Ull+[-D (I X A)] (D=Dative) 

or he ignoi-es that in generative grammar there is more to the description of 
sentences than the characterization of lexical entries, namely the other rulea 
of the grammar. His discussion of Helbig's (1971) attempt to relate the dis- 
tinction between obligatory and optional actants versus free complements in 
valence theory (cf. 1., 2. and 3. under (16)) (Helbig 1971 : 36) to Chomsky's, 
notions of deep and surface Etructure suggests that he does both. 
(16) 1. Mein Ereund wolmt m Dre^dfe?:-. 

2. Er wartetc mfseint/ti Freund, 

3. Er aU sein Brot in der Schule. 

Helbig gives two reasons for an element not to occur on the level of e irfaoe- 
structure in a particular sentence. First, if it is a free complement, it is alsi^ 
absent in deep structure. The free prepositional complement i^ der Schvle^ 
for example, does not play any role in the derivation of Er ufi sein Brot, but 
must be present in the deep structrre of (16.3).i2 Secondly, if it is an optional' 
actant on the surface, it must be present in some form or other in deep struo- 
turo, but has been deleted on the way to the surface. Thus, Er vxtrtete is pos- 
sible, but implies Er warW.e auf jemanden. This kind of deletion is, however,., 
prohibited with obligatory actaiits as in (15.1.), because under normal con- 
ditions Mein Freund wohnt is ungrammatical. Emons concludes from hift- 
assessment of optional actants that Er vxtrtete auf seinen Freund and Er 

" Chafe (1 970 : 97) also assumes the contrality of verba: **it is the verb which dictator- 
the presence and character of tho noun> rather than vice versa". 

" In Fillmore's (1908) model such a free adverbial would be conoiderod as a con- 
Btituont of tho M (odality) - complex (cf* 1968 : 20, footnote 34). 

Er|c nid iOl 
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^ariete auf seine Fretmdin would have the same deep stnicture and, ovon 
ivorse, that tlicse three would therefore have to "be identical in meaning, which 
they are not (cf. Emons 1974 : 72). This contradiction obviously follows only 
if one has misunderstood the method of deriving similar surface stiuctures 
from the same deep structure configuration. The derivational stage of deep 
structure of these three particular sentences is certainly distinct. On the other 
hand, Er tvartete and Er tcarkte aufjemanden would receive the same soman- 
tie interpretation, just like she was reading and she teas reading something 
<cf. (7) above). But this is not the only instance of a misunderstanding of 
generative transformational grammar in Emf.ns' study which tries to describe 
English verbs in terms of valence theory. In critici^iing Helbig for explaining 
'<jortaiu free actants as reduced sentences ho TO'ites: 

Die Entschcidung uber zugclosscno Tiofcnstrukturcn richtot sich noch Erfordornissen 
dor BcschrAibungsspracho, gcnauor, dannch, was man als oino angomcssono Bo- 
schrcibung bcstimmtcr Plianomciio ansicht. Man kann abor niomals aus dor Art 
der Konstruktion dcr Bcschroibuiigsspraclio umgokohrt Kritorien zur Bourtoilung 
von Plmnomcncn in naturlichon Sprachcn ziohon, wio es Holbig tut. (Emons 1974 : 
75). 

, It is correct to maintain that one cannot derive criteria for the evaluation of 
natural langiuiges from the Idnd of meta-languago one is using. One is, how- 
ever, allowed or even forced to derive such criteria from the requirements of a 
linguistic theory and its coixesponding grammatical model if they can be 
oxt-ernally justified, as, for example, by ^Jioir desoriptive and explanatory 
adequacy in reflecting; not only the monolingual but also the potentially mul- 
tilingual competence of speakers of natural languages. In the case at hand 
md in other cases to bo discussed below this means that it is legitimate to 
-explain certain surface constituents as remnants of imderlying clatises even 
if the data of the language one is concerned with seem to contradict such an 
iinalysis. 

Consider now the lexical entry for the simplex German verb glauhen as 
specified in Holbig-Schenkel (1973) (cf. 16)). In accordance with one of its 
practical purposes, namely to provide the teacher of German and the hamer 
of a foi'eign language ^vith the means to check his intuitions about the use of 
<3orman verbs, thoir partial synonomy and their role in didactic sentence 
models, Holbig-Schenkel describe wJiat they call "Mitspieler", i,o. actants of 
verbs, in Gorman on three levels (1973 : 185-186). On the first lovol the num- 
ber of actants is indicated. Optional actants are represented in parentheses, 
^obhgatory ones without. 

(16) glatiben 
I glaubeua (Vl=denkon, meinen) 

II. glaubon Sn, Inf 

HI. Sn ^ Hum {Der Lehrer glanbt, alles bedacht zu haben). 
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Lif Act (Er glaiibt, alles heriichsichiigt zti haben). 
1. glaiiben 2+(i)=3 (V2=vernmten, fiir Avalir lialtcn) 
11. glaiiben Sn, Sa/NS^a^, (Sd) 
III. Sn ^ Hum (Der Vater glaiibt jedes Wort). 
Sa ^ Abstr (Er glaiibt seine Worte), 
NS Act (Er glaiibt, dafi er ihn sehen xoird), 
Sd ^ Hum (Er glaubt dein Lehrer jedes Wort). 

I. glaubeiu (V3=-vertraufeu auf) 
II. glauben Sn, Sd 

III. Sn ^ Hum (i)cr Schiller glaubt dom Lehrer). 
Sd ^ 1. Hum (Er gluxibt seinem Freund), 

2. Abstr (als Hum) (Er glaubt der Sektion), 

3. Abstr (Er glaubt seinen Betetierungen), 

The second level specifies these actants qualitatively, i.e., the syntactic envi- 
ronments the verb are listed in terms of formal, morphological eategories 
such as 3)1, Sa and Sd for substantives in the nominative, accusative and 
dative respectively. Lif stands for 'infinitive with zu\ NSda/3 for subordinate 
clause introduced by daJ3, Helbig-Schenkol emphasize that these formal ca- 
tegories must permit the generation of actual sentences if they are combined 
with rules in the sense of generative grammar (cf. 1973 : 51 and footnote 
185), i.e. these morphological eategories correspond to strict subcategoriza- 
tion rules. On their third level the semantic environment of verbs is deter- 
mfaied by giving the features elements must exhibit in order to fill the actant 
positions listed on the second level. For the three variants of glauben we are 
dealing with tliese features are Htm {an), Act{707i )a' ' Abstr(act), They ob- 
viously luwe the same function as selectional restrictions. 

It is also obvious, however, that Helbig-Sclienkers descriptions are ba- 
sically surface oriented. In spite of their occasional suggestions regarding para- 
phrase relationships between the fillers of certain actant positions, as for 
example, between (17) and (18) (1973 : 186) where the prepositional substantive 
constitutes the third obligatory actant they do not establish such a relation- 
sliip between the infinitive in VI and the e?aj8-clause in V2, 

(17) Sic glaubt, daB er in Sicherheit ist. 

(18) Sic glaubt ihn in Sicherheit. 

Once such relationships are accepted, there is no doubt that Helbi3-Si;henkors 
V alence indications can be incorporated into a case based generative grammar of 
(3erman. Helbig's view that sjTitactie and logico-semaxitic valence models supple- 
ment each other (cf. Helbig 1975 : 46) then has to be modified in far as 
the relation between these two models is not a matter of supplementation but 
of incorporating the one into the other becaiise of the greater descriptive and 
explanatory power of a generative transformational granmaar. 
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Evidence for tlus claim comes, for example, from comparing the lexical 
entry for believe in the above format to the ones given in Emons (1974) and to- 
those for glauben just presented. WithoTit gohig into the details of Emons*^ 
justifications for tho constitution formula associated with each verb let me 
simply comment on the role and fxinction of the combinations of symbols in 
(19) (Emons 1974: 177—178). 

(19) believe 12 

Sl2 [P12+E1 [N0M1/ES1]+E2 [NOM2/ES2 [tliat]]] 

(1) I believe that story, 

(2) I believe that you coine. 
believe 125 

S125 [Pl2e?+El [N0M1/ES1J+E2 [NOM2/ES2J+E5 [NOMS/ 
/IK5 po]/ES5]] 

(1) I believe him a coward, 

(2) I believe him to be a coward, 

I'he indices 1 and 2 of the first entry characterize the valence of the simplex 
verb believe quantitatively and qualitatively, i.e. as taking elements from the 
commutation classes El a)id E2, This numbering appears again in tlie consti- 
tution formula with S for sentence and P fur verb. The elements wthin the 
first brackets, P, El and E2, are parts of the sentence the + sign repre- 
senting the symmetric part-liole relation, not the concatenation-operator. 
Tlio symbols contained in the brackets follomng El and E2 specify the subsets 
out of which elements of this class may be chosen. In (20) I have indicated 
what these symbols stand for. 

(20) NOM=nominals such as proper names, personal pronouns, nouns 

with or TOthout relative clauses, verbal nouns, etc., (cf. Emons 
1974 : 144fF). 

IK =infinitival constnictions vAi\\ or without to, or in -ing or -ed 
in certain commutation classes (cf. Emons 1974 : 151fF). 

ES = complement clauses of different kinds introduced by that, 
what, when, etc., (cf. Emons 1974 : 167ff). 
A first inspection of the operations by which commutation classes are coxxsti- 
tuted already suggests that such classes of surface valencies cannot be suffi- 
ciently motivated for English. Having given up linear order as a determining 
factor, Emons' only evidence for distinguisliing El from E2 is the fact that 
personal pronouns such as him and he (cf. Emons 1974 : 116—117) cannot be 
substituted for each other and that in German case-morphemes justify this 
distinction. The sotting up of the commutation class E5, which appears in 
the second entry is, however, even more detrimental to Emons' approach. It 
forces him not only to assume two entries for believe, which ignores the ob- 
vious relationships bet^^'een (21), (22) and (23), but also prevents him from 
being able to explain in a principled eontrastive way why all the Germcm 
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•equivalents except for two in (22) are imgrammatical whereas certain equi- 
valents in (23) work in German. 

(21) Maryi believes that shei is safe. — TSi&vyi glaubt, daB siei sicher 

ist. 

Mary believes that she is safe. — Mary glaubt, daB sie sicher ist. 
. that he is a coward. — . . . , daB er ein Feigling ist. 

... that he has caught a cold. — ... , daB er sich erkaltet hat. 
... thathe has been cheated by Bill. — daB er von Bill betrogen 

worden ist. 

<22) Maryi believes herself to be safe. — Maryi glaubt, sicher zu sein. 
Mary believes her to be safe. — Mary glaubt, *8ie sicher zu 

soin. 

... him to be a coward. ~ *ihn ein Feigling zu sein. 

. .. liim to have caught a cold. — . . . , *ihn sich erkaltet zu haben* 

?him to have been cheated by — ?ihn von Bill betrogen. 
Bill. 

(23) Maryi believes herselfi safe. - Maryi glaubt sichi sicher. 
Mary believes her safe. - Mary glaubt sie sicher 

... him a coward. — ... *glaubt ihn einen Feigling* 

... *him having caught a cold. — ... *ihn sich erkaltet habend. 

... *him having been cheated by — ... *ihn von Bill betrogen wor- 

Bill. den seiend. 

It is only if the Englisli constructions in (21), (22) and (23) are recognized as 
instances of the same verb whoso complement clause may xindergo the trans- 
formations of 'raise-subject-to-object' and 'to-be-deletion' that its German 
equivalent can be shown to disallow the first of these transformations but to 
permit 'equi-NP' instead and under certain conditions a variety of 'to-be-de- 
letion'. This depends, however, on deriving infinitival constructions from 
sentential ori^s, which is rejected by Emons on the grounds that (24) is not 
equivalent to (25) (ef. Emons 1974 : 165; 161 respectively). 

(24) John sees something. He grows. 

(25) John sees him groto. 

He also refers to Heringer (1073) who on the basis of (German data like (22) 
4ind (23) argues that infinitival constructions as against complement clauses 
eannot contain .EVs (cf. Emons 1974 : 236-237), i.e., the subject of an in- 
finitival verb must be identical mth the subject of the main clause in German. 
But tliis is exactly where German and English differ as our examj)les in (22) 
show. In English the direct object of the main clause may fimction at the 
same time as the subject of the infinitive mthout any morphological indica- 
tion. If it is an element other than a personal pronoim one cannot decide 
whether it is part of the main clause or of the remnant of the subordinate 
clause. 
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For s\icli reasons valence tlieorists vnW liave to give up their language-spe- 
cific classifications in favor of aaialyses that admit of a common theoretical 
framc-AVorlc within which contrastivo statements can bo made, namely a 
version of a case-grammar based generative model. In this frame of reference 
the dififcrcneo in coniplement-clatise reduemg possibilities" just described can 
also be related to other differences between English and German such as the 
dcgi'ec of cojnplexity of prenominai modifiers, the non-existence of chopping- 
transformations across sentence boundaries in German and the fact thav vdth 
English verbs more noun phrases can, in general, be subjectivalized than with 
verbs in German." All these differences are ultimately due to the highly in- 
flecting character of German as against English." 

The conclusion to be drawn from our considerations* are that for a con- 
trastive generative grammar a sentence-semantic system like Brokle's must 
be assumed wliich can be combined ^vith case-grammar based syntactic- 
generative grammars of English and German in which lexical entries for 
verbs are characterized by rule features refciring to transformational pro- 
perties. In the case of German the formulation of these rule features has to 
incorporate the results of syntactic valence analyses, i.e. the morphological 
markings of German surface structtires must be acoimtcd for. 

Wiiat has been left open, however, is the question where exactly after 
the insertion of lexical items linear order of elements has to be introduced 
in German, immediately after the level of deep stnicture or at a shallow level 
of structure. Another open question concerns the way in which similaritiei^ 
between a lexical it^m and its semantic paraphrase in one language and the 
non-equivalence conditions of basically equivalent lexical entries of different 
languages should be accounted for. It may be that, in order to arrive at re- 
levant generalizations about such phenomena, it is necessary to examine 
more closely Brekle's (1969) suggestion that two generative compon^nta 
should be assimied: a sj-ntactic and a semantic base component, both statmg 
well-formedness for their respective domains. 
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AND THEIR COUNTERPARTS IN POLISH^ 
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Adam Mickxeicicz UnivcrsUUt Poznau 

The communicative function of language presupposes a certain organiza- 
tion of the message in a sentence or in a discourse. The situational context 
and the speaker's attitude towards the listener or the subject of the discourse 
xesult in the assignment of different communicative values to individual 
elements in a sentence. 

The major devices involved in the organization of the information con- 
veyed by ths sentence are stress and intonation, word order, syntactic and 
lexical devices, illustrated by the follo\ving sentences: 

(1) a. John, hit 3Iary (not Ann) 

b. Jan uderzyl 3Ian^ (nie Ann§) 

(2) a. Mary John hit 

b. -3fang Jan uderzyl 

(3) It was Mary that Jolm hit 

(4) To Mari^ Jan uderzyl 

In (1) a - b the element Mary\Marxa is brought into the 'foreground* 
due to the contrastive stress that falls on it. In these sentences the focus word 
is put in the sentence final position, where the regular sentence stress applies. 
The contrastive stress, however, can fall on any element in any sentence posi- 
tion. (2) a - b are examples of topicalized constructions, i.e., Mary^ the non- 
subject constituent wliich is the topic of the sentence has been shifted to the 
sentence initial position and stressed. In English, sentences like (3)a are 



* I would liko to thank Goorgo Horn for his coramcnts. 
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focally bound independently of stress, as their word order differs from the 
regular S~V— 0 order. In Polish, the initial sentence position is usually 
taken up by lexical items with coreferential interpretation (previously men- 
tioned in the text), and the occurrence of a non-subject constituent in that 
position does not mark it for focus. It is, therefore, a combination of position 
and stress that makes the word Maria prominent. (3) illustratas the use of a 
special syntactic construction in which 3Iaryy the focus element, is placed 
in post-copular position and is modified by the out-of-fbcus relative clause. 
Sentence (4) involves the insertion of emphatic to in front of the topicalized 
element Maria. 

In this paper we will concentrate on the types of structures shown in (3) 
and (4), i.e., clefl sentences in English and their Polish counterparts with the 
initial to. The analysis we are going to use, however, will enable us to grasp 
the relation between all the above-listed sentences. We will compare semantij 
representations of the English clefl sentences and their Polish counterparts, 
discuss transformations involved in their derivation, restrictions that these 
sentences impose on the elements that cm occur in the focus position, and 
briefly talk about their relation to other sentences in the text. 

We claim that clefl sentences in English and sentences with the initial 
emphatic to in Polish, have the same semantic representations containing 
constituents PRSP and FOC — presupposition and focus. We assume after 
Muraki (1970 : 390; 1974 : 15) that the presupposition is a two-place predicate 
PRESUPPOSE (or is presupposed for) which relates two sentences as in 
[Prsp Si SJ, meaning that Sj is presupposed for S^. The semantic representa- 
tion of (3), for instance, will be: 
(6) Prsp [hit John A] [liit John Mary] 

d represents a 'dummy* position or unfilled position in the presupposition, that 
can be read 'someone*, so example (3) presupposes that John hit someone 
and asserts that it was Mary. 

The presence of PRSP as a primitive predicate^ in the deep structure of 
sentences makes it possible to distinguish between their assertions and presup- 
positions, wliich in turn, toII lielp us capture the relation between such pairs 
of sentences as (1) - (4). All those sentences have the same prcssupposition 
(Jolm liit someone) and the assertion (John hit Mary), hence they have the 
same meaning Tlie main difference between them lies in the transformations 
that have applied to them resulting in three different surface structures. 

According to the framework we have adopted in the present paper (cf. 
Muraki 1970 : 1974) the semantic structure of (1) will be sometliing like: 



* i.©., **not to bo defined by other predicates" (Muraki 1970:390). 
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hit Jolm DUiAIMY 
Fig. 1 



hit John Mary 



Contrastivc stress is assigned by a rule Hke the following (Muraki 1970 ; 394) 
wliicli applies to stmcture like Fig. 2: 




X=hit 
Y=JoJin 



P=DUiMMY 
Q=Mar3' 



X Y Q 
[+sts] 



Fig. 2 

TJie stnictmal (leserij)tion of the niie is- 
J. 4l''si) S, Ra] 

2, For every coiistitnent in S,, there is a corresponding eonstitnent in S». 

3. Every S, oonstitncnt is either a Awmmy or identical to the coiresponciiiig 
So constituent. 

Its .stnictnral change is: 

1. For every S node which satisfies the SI), specify each focus as [H-sts]. 
(if a con-stitucnt iu H, is not a dnnnny bnt corres])onds to a duniniv in S. 
it is called a 'focus'). 

2. Tf a non-terniinal node is [-}-sts], all its constituents are also specified as 
[+stsl. 

3. livery co]istituent of tiie P-inarkcr which is not specified as [H-stsl will 
be I -.stsl. 

For oxainpie, in Fig. 2 P=duniniy and d^Mary, thcrefovo Mary is a.ssigned 
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contrastivc stress; PRSP and NPi arc deleted and the resulting surface form 
will be: 



(1) John hit 3Iarij 




Si S2 

A A ■' 

Presupposition deletion 
Fig. 3 

Sentences like (2)a require a topicalizatioj) transformation that moves the 
stressed ohject-NP to the sentence initial position, after the rules of stress 
assignment and PRSP deletion have applied. 

Polish sentences of the type (l)b have the same semantic structure as 
their English countei'i)arts: 




uderzy6 Jan DUMMY uderzyd Jan iwria 



Fig. 4 

They also undergo the obligatory and precyclic stress placement nile, and 
in case of (2)b the rule that moves the stressed item to the sentence initial 
position after the deletion of presupposition. 

The semantic structure of (3) and (4) will look like the one ahovm above. 
After stress specification, however, the syntactic transformations apply in 
English. Let iis analyse (3) first. 
(3) It was Mary that John hit 
The following is the structure after stress assignment: 
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S 



Prsp 



[+stsj 



Fig. 5 



The rule of cleft formatioti, which has the following SD now applies (Mr*raki 
1970:393): 

1. sIPrsp S, So] 

2. Q is a constituent in and includes a focus (i.e. Mary) 

3. 'rhere is no focus outside of Q 

4. is the S, constituent which ooircspojids to Q (dummy) 
The processes involved in elcfting include: 

1. Chomsky-adjoining of that/who^ to S, 

2. Chomsky-adjoining of it to the left of the NPj 

3. Deletion of So except Q 

4. Deletion of P 

5. Presup])Osition-copulii substitution^ 
f). Suhjcot prepo.sing 

7. Extraposition 

TJic Jioavy (emi)hatic) sti^ess a)ul the post-copular position of Mary make 
it the focus of (3). This Jiowever, docs not mean that in general, the clefted 
constituojit is equivalent to the focus. 

The stnictural description of cleft formation specifies that Q be a con- 
stituent in So and INCLUDE a focus. If we take a NP like an ex-convict with 
a red shirl (Jackendolf 1972 : 233) we can distinguish four different elements 
that could become a focus in the cleft sentence, namely. 



' That/who arc not the only forms that can occur in cloft sentences. WhoiCy where, 
or V.cro' arc also possible. According to Quirk (1972 : 953) *'u'hotn and which are only 
murgiiially possible and it is \irtually impossible to use whom and which preceded by a 
preposition". 'Jlic sentence li was the dog to which I gave the wattr is not a cleft 
sentence. 

* Other forms of bo are also possible, though less usual (cf. Quirk 1972 : 062), e.g.^ 

(1) lb must liavo been at night that the two cars collided. 

(2) It may liavo been Henry who hit Mary 

(3) It might bo his brother that you saw 
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1. (an) ex-eoi»vict witli a red sliirt 

2. v.iMi a red shirt 

3. a red sliirfc 

4. shirt 

Since it is iin])oRsiblc to single any clomcnt ont of a conij)Ie.\ NP (l?oss 1967) 
olcft sontonws like (G) and (7) arc nnaccei)lnbIo: 
(C) *[t is wUh a red shirt tliat I saw an cx-co»vic-t 
(7) *It is shirt tliat 1 saw an ox-convict Avitli a red 

TIk' tliird ])r()coss involved in cleft ing was "delete S„ except Q (=focus)" 
If, iKm-evor, t lie focus is included in a co]n])lex Nl', tlic deletion of the leniainder 
of oxcej)t for the stressed constituent will j)r()duee an unacccj)table sentence: 
WIS HE]) that 1 saw an ex-convict with a shirt 




1 saw -(an ex-convict with a A shirt] 1 saw -[an ex-convict with a llED 

NP shirtjNP FOCUS 



NP 



Fig.G 



Jims process 3 as well as process 4 must be subject to the lloss constraints 
I.e., m S, (NPo) tJic entire NP containing the focus must jemain in S», and 
only the remainder of outside this NP must be deleted; and in S,"(NP,) 
the Avhole N]', not only the clement corresponding to the focus in NP„, must 
be deleted. 

The following example is ungramniatieal because these processes of cleft 
formation violated another island constraint: the prohibition of movement 
of an element from a 'bccaust*' subordinate clause. 
(9) It was that decided to return because was ill. 

TJiis contrasts with (10), which involves no such violation: (10) It was because 

he was ill that avc decided to return (Quirk 1972 : 953) 
Additional cxanij)lcs arc not difficult to construct. 

The Polish sentence To Maviq Jan uderzyl 1ms the same semantic reprcscnta- 
tion as the one postulated for the English cleft sentence It was Mary that 
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John hit (cf. Fig. 4). If, however, we nsed the same derivational pmcedure 
as in case of the cleft sentence (3), at some stage of the derivation we would 
get an itngrammatical structure: 

(11) *ro jest Maria, kt6r£|; Jan uderzyl 

This structure could be more acceptable if we replaced Maria with a noun 
like dziewczyna 

(12) To jest dziewczyna, kt6rq; Jan uderzyl 

(12) however, is clearly a relative sentence, and not a sentence like (4), in 
which we identify a person who John hit Avith Mary. We could try to delete 
the copula, as it does not occur in (4). After all it does not always appear 
in the surface stnicture of other constructions either, e.g. 

(13) Polowa nowych ksit^zek to pami^tniM 

(14) A to niespodzianka! 
(16) To m6j brat 

In these examples, however, the copula is recoverable. It is used in the past 
and future (to byla niespodzianka!), so in the present it is simply optional. 
In sentences like To Mari^ Jan vderzyl, it never occurs, though, e.g., 

(16) To dlatego chodz§ czamo ubrana jak wrona 

a. *To jest dlatogo chodzg czamo ubrana jak wrona 

(17) Przeciez to wla&iie dzi§ki tobie zairarlifimy pakt z Gustawem Szwedzkim 
(Sz. 1977 : 7) 

a. *Przeciez to wla^nie bylo dzi^ki tobie zawarlifimy... 

Besides, even if the copula was present in the underlying structure and was 

later obligo-torily deleted, how shall we explain the fact that NPs that occur 

after to can have various case forms depending on the sentence VP? The 

copula would impose the nominative case on them. Therefore, the presence 

of to without the copula cannot be attributed to the reduction of the to jest 

expresion. 

Now that we have rejected the possibility of the copula deletion, we will 
have to explain the presence of to in the analysed sentences. Doroszewski 
(1967) gives many examples for the use o{to. To is defined as an "uninflected 
word of expressive character, enhancing or emphasizing words that it ac- 
companies, parts of the sentence, or sentences in which it is used'' (Doro- 
szewski 1967 : 164; translation mine). 

(18) To si§ czlowiek strachu najadl (164) 

(19) C!i dyplomaci to nie masz pojgcia ile to oni rzeczy wiedz% (164) 

(20) Zgin§ to zgin§ (166) 

(21) Jedyna przyjenmo66 Wikty to stan%6 pod bramJ^ 1 patrze6 na 6wiat 
(166) 

(23) Jej to dal jablko a nmie nie 

The above examples show that to can appear in various sentence positions 
and in front of various of its elements. We could, then, say that to in sentence? 
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like (4) is tho same typo of emphatic pronoun that appears in the contiguity 
of the focus element in topicalized sentences. 

The next thing to explain is the absence of relative pronoun in Polish 
sentences like (4). In English the relative pronoun that or who is necessary 
as it joins two sentences It was Mary and John hit Mary. Again, ;ve could 
delete that pronoun from tlic structure (11) - if, of course, we tried to adopt 
the same derivation as in case of the English cleft sentences. In English, for 
instance, that can be deleted when the focus element is an object NP e " 
(24) It was Mary John hit ' 

In Russian, the use of both the copula verb and relative pronoun is optional. 

Thus the sentence 

(26) To Iwan dzwonii 

may have the form 

(26)a. Eto Ivan zvonil 

or 

(26)b. Eto byl Ivan kotoryj zvonil (Gundol 1976 : 6) 

In Polish sentences with the initial to relative pronoun docs not appear 
under any circumstances. Thus tho obligatory deletion would bo very weakly 
motivated. The tvbsonce of the relative pronoun in the Polish sentences would 
point to another derivational diffcrcncc<betwcen the latter and the English clefts. 
In Polish the final product of the derivation is a simple sentence (To Mariq Jan 
uderzyl) whereas in English it is a complex one (It was Mary thai John hit), 

Sununiug up, we cannot use the same procedure in deriving Polish counter- 
parts of Englisli cleft sentences. The semantic stnicturc of both is identical, 
and this enables us to consider them semantic equivalents. However, the 
transformations that apply to derive (3) and (4) arc different. In case of. 
the Polish sentences like (4) we use the following nilcs: first -.vc assign stress 
to one of th.c elements (Maria), thus makhig it the focus of tho sentence; 
then, we join the uninflected emphatic word to, which we will call the focus, 
marker, to the left of focus element. 




X Y DUMMY X Y F 

[+sts] [focusj; 
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Next all the elements of Sg, except for the focus, are deleted. From Sj we - 
delete the empty element that semaatically corresponds to the focus in Sj. 
After the presupposition deletion, the focus together with the preceding to- 
is shifted to the sentence initial position. 

It should be emphasized that to in the analysed sentences can occur only 
at the beginning of the sentence.^ 

(26) To pieniJ|dz byl moim wlodc^, a nie pan (Sh 135) (it was money that- 
used to bo my master - 122) 

(27) To tutaj zostanie zbudowany nowy uniwersytet 
(it's here that a new university will be built) 

In Polish focus sentences very often the focus element is accompanied: 
by such words as w??<rinte, dopierOy tylko, przeciez which are referred to as 'mo-- 
dulanty* (Jodlowski 1976 : 21). These words {md negation) undergo the so- 
called association with focus,' e.g., 

(28) Wla^nie to nami§tnogci, co do kt6rych si§ myUmy tym bezwzgledniejj 
nas tyranizujJi (W22) 

(29) To wla^nie tutaj 

(30) Pojechali^my tarn dopiero w sobot§ 

The above-mentioned words, however, cannot be considered to be pxure- 
focus markers, since apart from specifjnng the focus they also carry some- 
additional information about it. To on the other hand, has only an emphatic- 
function. It points to the only possible element brought into the foreground 
of a given utterance. 

Eotli English and Polish impose restrictions (in addition to the above- 
mentioned) on the constituents that can occur in the post-copular position 
of cleft sentences and in the focus position of the to - constructions. English 
cleft sentences can cleave out NPs, nominals, PPs and adverbials of time and' 
place. 

(31) It was Bill that John saw the other day (NP) 

(32) It was yesterday that I talked to Jan (Advt) 

(33) It was in the garage that Bill was murdered (PP) 

(34) It is writing books that he Mkes most (nom) 

Tlie constituent that cannot appear in the focus position of cleft sentences, 
include predicate nominatives and predicate adjectives (Emonds 1970 : 127)^ 

(35) *It is quite happy that Bill is 

(36) *It was impxtdent that Mary seemed 

(37) *It was sick that cliildren became 

(38) *It Avas tired that Jie grew 

» To precedes focus olomont. It can only follow pronouns, e.g.. On to wlo^nio kupil t^- 
posiadlo^6. 

• Unlike tlioy can occur in any sentence position. 
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•(39) *It's a genius that ho is 

•(40) *It's a lecturer that I am now (Quirk 1972 : 962) 

(41) ? Ilt's dark green that weVe painted the kitchen (marginally acceptable — 
Ohl Comp. cf. Quirk (1972:962)) 

Verb and participles do not lend themselves to clefting either: 

(42) *It's blow up some buildings that yoti should do 
<43) *It's to bu7j a new home that I wanted 

(44) *It's plaTfing for time that they are doing 

(46) *It wouldbe/orJierfo belafe that would upset me now (Emonds 1970 :127) 
Quirk (1972 : 962) suggests that "one could circumvent the restriction on V 
^s focus by rendering the verb in a non-finite form either as an infinitive or 
♦as a participle: 

It's teach(ing) that he does for a living'* 
in wliich case "the verb DO comes inta use''. Even so, the abovo sentence 
rounds unacceptable to a number of native speakers of English. 

There is also a restriction on cleaving out sentences. 
<46) *It was that Mary came home early that John was happy (about) 

(47) *It was th(a they all leave early that the teacher required. 

In the Polish focus constructions, the elements that can be preceded by 
the mitial emphatic to include NTs, nominals, PPs, time and place adver- 
•bials and PRO-forms, e.g., 

(48) To Jan przyjechal (it's John who has arrived) 

(49) To wlaiSnie pisania lisi&to nie anosil 

(it was writing letters tliat he could not stand) 
i50) To wla&iie w iym ogrodzie zamordowano Billa 

(it was in this garden that Bill was raxirdered) 
'(61) To IV ten sposdb trzeba wychowywad dzieci 

(it is this way that one should raise children) 
(62) To ana nauozyla ich. taAc2y<5 * 

(it was she who taught them dancing) 
Verbs, headless relative clauses, predicate nominatives and predicate adjectives 
-cannot appear in the focus position marked by to^ e.g. 

(53) *To uderzyl Mari§ Jan 

(54) *To geniuszem Jau jost^ 

(55) »To (wla^nie) wysoli S^n^Qst 

Many of these restrictions may be syntactic rather than -amantio in both 
languages. We will not discuss them in this paper. 

Polish word order allows for more manipulation than English and fairly 
often what is cleaved o^t in English can be rendered in Polish not only by 



' Wo can say Jan to geniitsz, \7h0re geniusz will bo the focus. Thla sentence, howover, 
not tho kind wo oro analysing*. 
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means of lexical emphasis [to) but by changes in the word order (thie being 
determined by stylistic considerations). In many cases, for instance, the 
sentence final position is chosen for the focuB constituent, which occurs after 
the initial it is in English cleft sentences: 

(66) Najsubtelniejsze poprawki do historii nasuwaly mu si§ w gorqczce zwie- 
. rzen (H 126) 

(It was in the heat of talk that his finest emendations of histoiy occurred 
to him — 133) 

(67) Wszystko bylo winq. portretu (W 251) 

(It was the portrait that had done everything — 283) 

(68) Musi teraz mySle6 o sobie, o swojej przyszlo^ci (W 261) 

(It was of himself, and of his own future that he had to thixik — 283) 
The focused constituent can sometimes appear at the beginning of a sentence 
and is marked for emphasis by means of word order changes, e.g., 

(69) Oracja piertvaza dotrzymala slowa (vs Gracja dotrzymala slowa pierwsza) 



(It was Grace who first kept her promise (78)) 

(60) Pi^hnoi6 jego pchn^la go do zguby, pi§kno:§<5 jego i mIodo56 (W 280) 
(It was his beauty that ruined him, liis youth and beauty — 288) 

Neither English cleft sentences nor the Polish focus constructions under 
discussion can brgin a discourse. They require a preceding context of some 
kind, bo it a sequence of sentences, situation or the context provided by the 
general knowledge of the speaker and the addressee. That requirement is 
not sufficient though, as the constructions in questions cannot be used in an 
arbitrarily chosen point of the discourse, c.f.: 

(61) John, Mary and Tom wont to Spain last summer 

a. *It was by train that they got to Spain 

b. *It was with difficulty that they got there 

c. *It was Philip that they didn't take with them 

d. It was there that they found good jobs 

e. It was then that they got to know each other better 
d. It was Tom who suggested the whole trip 
Similarly in Polish: 

(62) Wie5, w kt6rej mieszkala ksi^gowa zoatanie zalana 

a. *To wla&iie zbiomik, o ktdrym mi m6wiono w Warszawie powstanie tutaj 

b. To wla&iie tutaj powstanie zbiomik, o ktdrym m6wiono mi w Warszawie 
(the village in which the book-keeper lives will bo flooded. It's here 
that the reservoir IVe been told about in Warsaw will be built) 

In (66a - c) neither of the olefted phrases has an antecedent in the preceding 
sentence, nor is it the case with the focused constituents in the Polish sentence 
(67)a, whereas there, then, Tom (66d-f) and tutaj (67b) have their referents 
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n tho sentence (GO) 'and (67), respectively. What sliould bo taken into account,, 
then, is the notion of coreferentiality. - . : 

Accordmg to LakofF (1971 : 261) "the semantic content of' the f6cus is th& 
assertion of ^^referentiality". hi his example the TALL girl left "it is presup- 
posed that some girl left and it is presupposed that some girl is tall. Th& 
now mformation is that some girl who has left is coreferontial with the girl 
who was presupposed to be talP'. In tho example like (68) 

(68) It was Mary (that) John took out to dinner 

w© have the similar type of coreferentiality, i.e., it is presupposed that John 
took someone to dinner (Dummy in our semantic representation) and it is 
presupposed that Mary is "someone''; what is not presupposed is the identity 
of Mary with the person that John took out to dinner. 

We think a similar relation of coreferentiality must exist between the focu& 
constructions in question and the sentences with which they can form sequen- 
ces. Notice that many foeus sentences contain a pro-fonn in the focus posi- 
tion, which presupposes the presence of an antecedent in the preceding context. 
This illustrated by (6Cd-e), (67b) and the following: 

(69) The year I left, we took separate holidays, and it was then that I decided 
that our maiiiage was over. 

(70) ... but a great deal of intonational and phonetic preparations has been 
taking place foi some three months previously, and it is this we wish to 
reflect... 

(71) ... Herbert u^micchal siQ w ten sam spos6b — naglym u^miechem pel- 
nym dobrodusznej zyczliwo^ci. Ten u^miech wla&iio uniemozliwial, przy- 
najmniej w moim wypadku, potraktowanie go z nalezyt^ bezwzglgdno^cii^ 
(H 38). 

It would not be correct, however, to say that focus constructions can 
form a coherent sequence only with sentences that contain a constituent 
that corresponds to tho focused clement. The "interscntontial coreforence'' in 
the following sentences, for instance does not involve lexical items repeated 
in the focus position of Stoo either in their original form or as their pro-forms: 

(72) Still, it was her business and in no way mine. If she felt that she could 
be happy vrith Rodney, well, tl:en, poor idiot! lot her be happy. And so 
on. It was with reflections like these that I solaced myself (H 81) 

(73) He would come to my house for diimer. I'll never forget the flurry of 
these preparations — putting flowers in vases, changing sheets, thump- 
ing knots out of pillows, trying to cook, putting on make-up and keeping 
my brush near by in case he arrived early. The agony of it! It was with diffi- 
culty I answered the doorbell, when it finally rang (0 14) 

(74) The famous experiments of Pavlov (...) showed how dogs can be condi- 
tioned to salivate to the signal of a bell. But it is not only animals that 
can be 'brainwashed* in tlus way (S. T.) 

er|c 
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Lot us look at tho general principle governing the coherence of the discourse. 
'The main prerequisite of a coherent sequence of sentences is that some lo- 
:gical connection obtain between them. Such a connection can be, for instance 
jprovided by a distinctive common topic (Ruhl 1973) the sentences share* 
In the sequences we have quoted, the topic is made explicit by selecting one 
of the few mentioned individuals from tho preceding context and repeating 
it either in the form of a definite noun, or a pro-form, or some semantically 
related phrase. The selected (identified) element is assigned heavy stress and 
function of comment (focus) (ef. Dijk 1972). Thus the relation between focus 
constructions and the preceding text involves a coreference between the 
presupposition of Sn (focus construction) and the presupposition of the pre- 
ceding sentenee(s). The focused constituent, then, must be 'semantically core- 
ferentiar with some constituent or constituents in the preceding context. 

Lakoff (1971 : 70) says that "an anaphoric expression may have as its 
antecedent an expression which is not in the sentence itself, nor in the pre- 
suppositions of tho sentence but in some line of deduction based on those 
presuppositions". This, in a very general way, could account for the well- 
formedness of the sequences quoted above. These principles, however, ore as 
yet ill-defined and are not statable in any more precise way. Further research 
is necessary to arrive at any sort of solution to tliis problem. 



SUMMARY 

The relation holdmg between English cleft sentences and Polish sentences 
with the initial focus marker to is that of semantic equivalence, i.e., they have 
the same semantic representations. The diversification begins at the level of 
transformations which bring about a change of the syntactic structure in case 
of English and insert lexical exponents of focus in Polish. Both English and 
PoUsli focus constructions impose similar restrictions on tho elements per- 
missible in their focus position. Thoir distribution in the text is similar, i.e., 
they can follow sentences whose presuppositions ai"e eoreforential with the 
presuppositions they contain. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF TYPOLOGY OF EELATIVE CLAUSES IN ENGLISH. 

AND POLISH 



Elzbieta Muskat-Tabakowska 

Th$ JageUonxan VniveuUi; of Cracow 

1.1. English relative clauses are traditionally divided into two categories: 
restrictive aiid non restrictive, or ap^ooitive. Depending on their functions^ 
members of the latter group are further subdivided into noun and sentence- 
modifiers. Criteria of the above division, as well as mutual relationship between 
members of both categories and restrictions conditioning their occuTenceV 
have been recently frequently discussed by numerous linguists. The moot 
point of the discussion is the problem of the origin of relatives. 

According to the first of the two generally accepted explanations, restrict- 
ive relatives result from embedding of a claxiso \mder a coreferential NP by a 
rule of tlio base, while non-restrictive relatives come as the output of the 
operation of a transformational rule on the second of two sentences con- 
joined by the conjunction and, (For discussion, see eg. Aissen 1972). On the 
other hand, some linguists believe that, in view of syntactic and functional 
similarities between both types of relative clauses, conjunction should be 
considered as tlieir common tmderlying representation (cf. eg. Thompson 1971). 
The evidence presented further In this paper provides some arguments for 
the second of those l)jT)otheses, thus folloAving the observations made in one 
of my earlier papers (Muskat-Tabakowska, forthcoming). 

1.2. A comparison of formal properties of relative clauses in English and 
Polish shows certain basic similarities between the two languages: both in 
English and in Polish the liead noun precedes the relative clause, the basie 
type of relative involving movement of an interrogative word.^ Functionally^ 

* Tho other two types occur as superficial structures of English, i.e., dolotion 

of tlio coroforuiitiul NP and dolotion and insertion of tho invariant marker thaty aro con- 
sidorod as forms derived from tho basic structure. Such treatment was first proposed by 
Arthur Schwartz; for a discussion fico Morgan (1972). 
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"they are also analogous: in both languages they serve as modifiers of the head 
NPy or, in case of sentence modification, of the entire main clause. Yet the 
typology offered m traditional Polish textbook grammars does not in general 
correspond to the restrictive vs. non-restrictive dichotomy. To the best of 
iny knowledge, the only exception m this respect is the classification offered 
T>y Zawadowsld (1952), who supplies both semantic and syntactic evidence 
to motivate a clearcut division of Polish relatives into two categories: dys- 
tynkcyjne (distinctive), which serve as attributes of main clause head NP's, 
<}onstitute an element of the NP and cannot be either parenthesised or omitted, 
and mrracyjne (narrative), which do not function as attributes, do not con- 
stitute an element of the NP and do not provide a 'necessary complement* 
of the semantic import of the main clause. Thus Zawadowski's treatment of 
relative clauses in Polish corresponds to the t3rpology presented in most 
traditional textbook grammars of English. 

A more refined classification was offered by Klemensiewicz (1963) His 
•division of relative clauses (i.e., clauses 'introduced by junction pronouns* ~ 
*zaimki zespolenia*) comprises three categories: 

L przydatvkowe ivijszczegdlniajqce (specifying attributive clauses), which 
^specify the content introduced in a general way by a demonstrative pronoua 
-ien, (5t/j, iaki which is under logical stress* (Klemensiewicz 1963 : 86). In other 
words, tliis group includes restrictive relative clauses Avith defixiite head NP's. 
But, like in English, rules of relative clause formation in Polish allow also 
for restrictive modification of non-definite NPV, cf. eg., 

•<1) Brat m6j ... wstJ|pil w zwii|zek malzedski z dziewczynq, z ktdrq iQCzyly 
mnie wcze5niejsze kontakty. (Trawo i 2ycie', 33 (1976)) (My brother 
married a. girl with whom 1 had previously kept in touch) 

Moreover, the demonstrative pronoun may not be overtly present, and its 
absence does not necessarily mark the notin as non-definite: 

(2) Popatrsylam na m^zczyzn^^ ktdry mial na gloTOe czenvonqj przepask§. 

' (2a) I looked ^^^j^^j ii^an who was wearing a red bandana. 

IClemensie^vicz's typology does not make it possible to clasify sentences like 
(1) and (2) m a satisfactory way: both of them would have to be listed as 
nfiembers of the second category, i.e., 

2, przydawkowe znamionujqce (dibtinguishing attributive clauses), which serve 
as attributes of 'one of the nominal constituents of the main clause', the 
second clause including a coreferential NP (Klemensiewicz 1963 : 86). Although 
rather vague, this definition must be taken to cover those relative clauses 
Avhieh English grammars describe as non-restrictives. As I attempted to show 
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elsewhere (Muskat-Tabakowska, forthcoming), formal and semantic criteria 
.offered by Klemensiewicz to serve as means of differentiating between cate- 
gories 1. and 2. cannot be considered satisfactory. Consequently, no clearcut 
division between the two types of relatives is possible. 

Following some earlier typologies, Klemensiewicz describes a third cate- 
gory of relative clauses, i.e. 

3. rozwijajqce (developing clauses). Although their surface structure is ident- 
ical to that of specifying and distinguishing clauses, their semantic import 
and commimicational function is different: they provide a 'non-neoessary 
development* of the semantic content of the main clause. In respect of their 
structure^ they can be included into one of two subcategories: 

a. those in which 'the entire content of the main clause is introduced through 
relativization into the subordinate clause by means of the pronoun co, 
which becomes its subject* (Klemensiewicz 1963 : 100), i.e., non-restriotive 
sentence modifiers, and 

b. those which 'develop and continue the action of the main clause and 
organize their content by relating it in a purely external way to one of the 
constituents of the main clause* (Klemensiewicz 1963 : 101). 

Formal and semantic status of some members of this category of relatives 
in Polish is the subject-matter of a series of articles by Twardzikowa (1969, 
1970a, 1970b), to which I will repeatedly refer further in this paper. 

1.3. The discussion presented in the following sections of this paper is 
based on the assumption that, in view of formal und functional similarities be- 
tween relative clauses in English and Polish, some typological principles can 
be established which Avill provide an adequate means of classification, appli- 
*cable to both these languages. An analysis of hnguistic data could perhaps 
lead to the formulation of a set o:^ criteria of such a classification, thus pro- 
viding a contribution tov/ards a theory of relatives. It is my purpose to pro- 
pose such a typology, to present some evidence by which it is motivated and 
to show its bearing upon some other related aspects of English and Polish 
grammars. 

1.4. The assumption that an appropriate underlying representation for 
relative clauses of all types is some sort of conjunction obviously renders the 
criterion of derivational distinction useless as a basis for their classification. 
I believe that it is precisely the type of conjunction ii^volved in their forma- 
tion that can serve as a principle of taxonomic classification. Accordingly, 
I vnll postulate, both for English and for Polish, the existence of three cate- 
gories of relatives, which I shall discuss in the following sections of this pa- 
per. 

2.1. In her discussion of relative clauses Smith (1969) points to the obvious 
9 Papers and Studies 
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relation between eelectional restrictions concerning relatives and the degree 
of definiteness of the head NP. Having suggested a threefold classification 
of English determiners as to their definiteness — i.e., Unspecified, Specified 
and Unique — she claims that restrictive relative cJauses can only occur 
with the first two groups. Indeed, proper nouns can function as head NP's of 
restrictives, but only if preceded by a determiner, which implies the loss of 
their property of establishing unique designation, e.g., 

(3) Mcsby had evoked ... a Lustgarten whose doom was this gaping comedy. 
(Saul Bellow, 'Mosby's Memoirs') 

(3a) Mosby powolai do zycia takiego Lustgartena, ktdrego przeznaczeniem 
byla ta rozlaz^ca siq w szwach komedia. 

(4) The Lustgaiien whom Mosby had evoked never really existed. 

(4a) Ten Lustgarten, kt<5rego Mosby powolai do zycia, nigdy nie istnial 
naprawd^. 

As shown in sentences (f ;-'(4a), the restriction is identical for English 
and Pohsh, which requires superficial occurrence of a deictic pronoun that 
serves as a [-Def] or [+Def] specified determiner. Thus it seems justified to 
restrict further discussion to specified and unspecified designation only. 

2.2. Lot us consider the follov/ing sentence: 

(6) The Texas sheriff who hates his dej^uty is tracking down a bankrobber. 
(From a Time* fihn review) 

The underlying representation of (6) is 

t6) (Texas sheriff is tracking down a banJc-robber) (Texas sheriff hates his 
deputy) 

As the determiner of the head NP in the main clause is [+DefJ, it can be le- 
gitimately assumed that it is the relative clause that satisfies the generally 
acknowledged requirement of 'previous mention'. Then widerlying (6) is 

(7) 1. A Texas sheriff hates his deputy 

2. The Texas sheriff is tracking down a bank-robber 
Granted the coreferentiality of NP*s in (7) 1 and (7) 2, the constituent that 
appears as the embedded clause in (6) is a means of establishing the designar 
tion of the NP in the main clause, i.e., it performs the •restricting' function* 
On the other hand, it will be noticed that the underiying representation of 

(8) The Texas sheriff who is tracking (io^m a bank-robber hates his deputy 
is 

(9) 1. A Texas sheriff is tracking down a bank-robber 

2. The Texas sheriff hates his deputy, * /. 
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where (9) 1 restricts the designation of the head NP in (9) 2. The choice bet^ 
ween (6) and (8) seems to depend on the language user's presuppositions con- 
cerning the extent of the recipient's knowledge: (5) presupposes something like 

(10) There is a Texas shenfF who hates his deputy, 

while the presupposition that conditions the choice of (8) is 

(11) There is a Texas sheriff who is tracking do'wn a bank-robber. ^ 

Thus it can be stated that although the constituent sentences of (5) are 
mutaially dependant in respect of their function of establishing the degree of 
specification of the determiner of the coreferential NP, the embedding is 
superficial, in the sense that the choice of the embedded simplex depends solely 
on the presupposition made by the user of language. However, the underlying 
conjunction is asymmetrical, as the presupposition conditions the ordering of 
the underljring constituents. 

2,3, It lias been frequently noticed that 'relative clauses with indefinite 
nouns do not 'restrict* these nouns in the way that relative clauses \vith de- 
finite nouns seem to' (Thompson 1971 : 82), and it seems that structures tin- 
derlying embedding provide some evidence for this difference. Consider o,g., 

(12) A Texas sheriff who hates his deputy is tracking down a bank-robber. 

Underlying (12) is (C); however, specification of determiners of the coreferen- 
tial NP*s in botli constituents entails 

(13) 1. Some (or at least one) Texas sheriffs hate their deputies^ 

2. One of those Texas sheriffs is tracking down a bank-robber, 

as the restriction in (12) is the restriction to a certain set of entities (Such 
Texas slieriffs tliat hate their deputies) rather than to a single object. Contra- 
ry to (5), establishing coreference in (12) does not entail establishing unique 
designation. Consequently, underlying 

(14) A Texas sheriff who is tracking down a banJc-robber liatcs liis deputy, 
is 

(15) 1. Some (or at least one) Texas sheriffs are tracking do^vn bankrobbera 
2. One of those Texas sheriffs liates his deputy. 

The choice between (12) and (14) depends on presuppositions made by the 
user, as (12) presupposes the recipient's knowledge of 



• For a discussion see Thompson (1971 : SOff). 

' Tlio number of entities in a given sot in structure like (1^) remains undetermined^ 
cf. ox. (39) below. 
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(16) There is at least one Texas sheriff who hates hit deputy, 
•while (14) presupposes 

(17) There is at least one Texas sheriff who tracks do'vvn bank-robbers.* 

2.4. So called predicate sentences, i.e., those with is as the main verb, 
which usually require special treatment because of their specific properties, 
yield to the above interpretation. Thus, underlying 

(18) My sister is the doctor who cured Allan^ 
is 

(19) 1, A doctor cured Allan 
2. My sister is the doctor. 

2.5. As was pointed out in Stockwell et al. (1973 : 428fif), the only correct 
paraphrase of relatives with generic NP's (i.e., with generic cf, the and the 
unspecified determiners) is a conditional of the type 'if,.,, then', i.e., sentences 
like 

(20) Every sheriff who hates his deputy tracks down bank-robbers single-han- 
ded 

are equivalent to 

(21) If a sheriff hates his deputy, he tracks down bank-robbers single-han- 



The *restrictive' character of sentences like (20) and (21) comes clearly from 
their common underlying representation: 

(22) 1. Some (or at least one) sheriff hate their deputies 

2. Every one of those sheriffs tracks down bank-robbers single-handed, 

wliich postulates two sentences that are ordered, in the sense that the second 
one performs the function of restricting the designation of the coreferential 
NP, as it occurs in the first one. Thus (20) is analogous to (12): the designa- 
tion is narrowed do'vvn to a sot of entities. 

2.6. Consider in turn the Polisli eqtuvalents of (6)— (22), the full list of 
wliich is given below. 



* I am well awaro of the fact (pointed out by Schachter (1973 : 43)) that there exist 
such relatives which do not contain 'rofering* NT's and which, consequently, do not 
express existential presuppositions of this type. However, the 'non-refering* NP's are 
generic, and relatives in which they occur involve the aspect of oonditionality, thus 
constituting a specific subclaas which ^vill be discussed in the following section of this 
paper. 

» Example quoted by Smith (1969 : 257). 
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(5a) Szeryf z Teksasu, ktxSry niena\vidzi swego zast^pcy, tropi wlamywacza 
(6b) Wlamywaeza tropi ten szeryf z Teksasu, ktdry ^ienawidzi swego za- 
st^pey 

(7a) 1. jp^^y szeryf z Tclcsasu nienawidzi swego zast§pcy' 

2. Ten szeiyf z Teksasu tropi wlamywaeza 
(8a) Szeryf z Teksasu, kt6ry tropi wlamywaeza, nienawidzi swego zast§pcy 
(8b) Swego zast§pey nienamdzi ten szerji z Teksasu, kt6ry tropi wlamywa- 



eza 

(9a) 1. |p^"^^f^^^^ 

2. Ten szei^f z Teksasu nienawidzi swego zast§pcy 
(10a) Istnieje | szeryf z Teksasu, kt<Sry Jiienawidzi swego zast^poy 



Ipewenl 



(11a) Istnieje \ szeryf z Teksasu, kt6ry tropi wlamywaeza 

^ ' Ipewenj 

(12a) Wlamywaeza tropi jp^^Q^j szeryf z Teksasu, ktnSry nienawidzi swego 
zast^pey 

(I2h) P^^^ 1 szeryf z Teksasu, kt6ry nienawidzi swego zast§pey, tropi 
^ ' |PewicnJ 

wlamywaeza 

(13a) 1. Niekt6rzy (lub pr^jyjiajmniej jeden) szeryfowie z Teksasu nienawidzQ: 
swoieh zast§pe6w 
2. Jeden z takieh szeryf 6w z Teksasu tropi wlamywaeza 

(14a) Swego zast§pey nicnawdzi jpe^cn}^^^^ ^ Teksasu, kt6ry tropi wla- 

my\vaeza 

(15a) 1. Nickt6rzy (lub przynajmniej jeden) szeryfowie z Teksasu tropiij wla- 
mywaezy 

2. Jcdcn z takieh szeryf6w z Teksasu niena%vidzi swego zast§pey 
(16a) Istnieje przynajmniej jcdcn szeryf z Teksasu, kt6ry nicnamdza swego 
zast^pey 

(17a) Istnieje przynajmniej jeden szeryf z Teksasu, kt6ry tropi wlamywaeza 

As can be seen from the above examples, in spite of the fiiet that the laek 
of article in Polish has made linguists look for other criteria of classification 
of relatives than the restrictive function of the embedded clause in respect 
of designation of the eorefercntial NP, relevant grammatical rules for Polish 
require that aiialogotis semantic distinctions are made. The difference between 

• Tho exact moaning and the difforonco botwoon undefinite pronouns jakii and 
pexmtn requires a detailed discusaion, which would go beyond tho scope of this paper. 
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restriction to a definite specific designation as diiTorent from restriction to 
a certain set of entities is achieved eitlier by word order or by oVert presence 
of indefinite or definite pronouns. In (6a) the definiteness of the head NP is 
marked by its sentence-initial position, while the indefinite NP in {12a) occurs 
in the clause-final position. Thus examples (5a) and (12a) confirm observa- 
tions concerning word order in Polish which were made by Szwedek (1976 : 
: 26fF), as well as his hypothesis that 'the lack of the pronoun does not mark 
the noun as indefinite'(Szwedek 1976 : 266). On the other hand, as seen from 
(5b) and (8b), the presence of definite pronouns in the surface structure clearly 
marks it for contrast; using this marker (called in Klemensieracz 'zapowednik 
zespolenia' - 'augiiry of junction') as the principle of classification entails 
restricting this group of relatives to a set of specifically marked sentences and 
thus overiooking the relevance of thoir semantic function: the underlying 
representation of surface structures both marked and unmarked for contrast 
IS tlie same ((7a) for (5a) and (6b), (9a) for (8a) and (8b)). 

The same observations hold tmo for predicate sentences and sentences 
■with generic NP's, cf. 
' f>'> . 

(18a) Lekarkfi, ktdra wyleczyla Allana jest moja siostra 
(18b) Tq lokarkQ, ktdra wyleczyla Allana jeso moja siostra 

with the underlying 

(19a) 1. jp^^^^g^l lekarka wyleczyla Allana 
2. Tjj, lekarko; jest moja siostra 

and 

(20a) Kazdy szeryf, ktdry nienawdzi swego zastgpcy, tropi wlamywaczy 
sam 

paraphrased as 

(21a) Je^li jaki5 szeryf nienawidzi swego zastgpoy, to tropi wlamywaczy 
sam, 

with the imderljdng 

(22a) 1. Niekt6rzy (lub przynajmiuej jeden) szeryfowie nienawdzii swoich 
zast§i)c6w 

2. Wszysoy ci szeryfowie tropiq, wlamywaczy sami. 

In (2 la) the indefinite pronoun is obligatory in sentence-initial position (cf. 
Szwedek 1976 : 267). 

2.7. To conclude, it could be stated that for both English and Polish a 
class of relatives ean be establislied for whicli 

1. designations of the coreferential NP's in constituent simploxes uro diiforont, 
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. the scope of designation of the head NP being restricted to a definite' en- 
tity (with specified [+Def J NP determination) or to a set of entities {vdth 
specified [— Def] or unspecified determination), 

2. although the underlying constituent simplexes are joined by simultaneous 
(as different from entailing) conjunction, the conjunction is asymmetrical, 
i.e., the order of constituents cannot be changed without affecting the 
meaniiig. 

3.1. The second category traditionally established for English relatives 
includes those relative clauses that come as the result of embedding through a 
transformation operating on the second of the two conjoined sentences. Ac- 
cording to Smith (1969) I the transformation applies when the coreferential 
NP in the main clause is Unique or Specified in respect of definitoness. There 
is some evidence to claim that, both in EngHsh and in Polish, the ordering 
of simplex sentences from which this class of relatives is derived is optional, 
thus pointing to the symmetrical character of conjimction. 

3.2. Consider the follo^ving set of sent<jnces: 

(23) Sheriff Jackie Gleason, who hatcs.his deputy, is tracking down a bank-rob- 
ber 

(24) Sheriff Jackie Gleason, who is tracking down a bank-robber, hates his 
deputy. 

TJnderlyiaig both (22) and (23) is 

(26) Slieriff Jackie Gleason liates his deputy 

Slieriff Jackie Gleason is tracking down a banlc-robber. 

(26) The Texas sheriff, who hates his deputy, is tracking down a bank-rob- 
ber 

(27) The Texas sheriff, who is tracking do^vn a bank-robber, hates Iiis de- 
puty. 

Underlying both (26) and (27) is 

(28) The Texas sheriff hates his deputy 

The Texas sheriff is tracking down a banlc-robber. 
And finally 

(29) A Texas sheriff, who hates his deputy, is tracking do^vn a bank-rob- 
ber 

(30) A Texas sheriff, who is traokmg down a bank-robber, hates liis deputy, 
^vith the imderlying representation 

(31) A Texas sheriff hates his deputy 
The same Texas sheriff is trackbig do^vn a baaik-robber. 
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As can bo seen from these examples, irrespective of the degree of defini- 
teness of the coreforential NP (Unique in (23)-(25), Specified [+Def] in 
(26)-(28), Specified [-Dofjin (29)-(31)), its designation is identical for both 
constituent sentences, i.e., neither one performs the restrictive fmiotion in. 
respect of the other. Hence, the ordering of constituents (that is, the choice 
between the main and the subordinate clause) is optional, in the sense that 
it depends entirely upon the user's preference as to which out of the two 
pieces of information should be given more prominence. This conforms to the 
intuitive feeluig that the function of a 'non-restrictive* relative is to give an. 
additional fact about an entity already identified: in (23) and (24) identijSca- 
tion is achieved by the use of a proper noun, in (26) and (27) the designation 
of the coreforential NP is established by context, consituation or some sort 
of presupposition (in this case, inherent presupposition introduced by the^ 
definite article). However, the designation of the coreforential NP can alsa 
remain unidentified, either because it is not known to the language user, or 
else becauj» ho chooses not to moke it Imo^vn (of (29)— (31)). 

3.3. Consider in txirn the Polish equivalents of (23)— (31): 

(23a) Szeryf Jackie Gleason, kt<5ry nienawidzi swego z&st^pcy, tropi 
wlamywacza 

^23b) Szeryf Jackie Gleason, kt<5ry to szoryf niena^vidzi swego zastepcy, tropi 
wlamysvacza 

nawasem md'vviJio 
nota bone 
zresztt^ 
etc. 

t§pcy, tropi wlamywacza 
(2<ta) Szoryf Jaclde Gleason, ktdry tropi wlamywacza, nionarridzi swego zas- 
t§pey 

(24b) Szorjf Jackie Gleason, ktdry to szoryf tropi wlamywacza, nienawidzi 
swego zast^pcy 

nawiasom mdwiijc 

(24c) Szeryf Jackie Gloason, kt6ry J^^^^ 

zrosztq. 

etc. 

nionawidzi sw^ego zast?pcy 

The underlying representation of (23a)~(24o) is 

(25a) Szoryf Jaclde Gleason nienamdzi swego zast^pcy 

Szoryf Jaclde Gleason tropi wlamy^vacza. 
(26a) Szeryf z Teksasu, ktdry niona^vidzi swego zast^pcy, tropi wlamywacza. 
(26b) W^amy^vacza tropi ten szoryf z Teksasu, ktdry nionawidzi swego zast^poy 



(23c) Szeryf Jackie Gleason, Ictdry 



nienawidzi swego zas- 



tropi wlamy^vacza , 
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(26d) Szeryf z Teksasu, kt<Sry 



niena^vidzi swogo zost^pcy, , 



(26c) Szeiyf z Teksasu, kt6ry to szeryf nienamdzi swogo zast^pcy, tropi wla- 
my>vacza 

nawiasom md'vvitic 
nota bone 
zrosztq 
etc. 

tropi Avlamyvvacza 

(27a) Szeryf z Teksaau, kt<Sry tropi wlamyvvacza, Jiienawidzi swogo zast^poy 
(27b) S^vogo zast^pcy nionawdzi ten szeryf z Teksasu, kt<5ry tropi wlamywa- 
cza 

(27c) S^vego zast§pcy niena^vidzi szeryf z Teksasu, kt(5ry to szeryf tropi wla- 
myvvacza 

[nawiasem m<5\viQ0 1 



nota bene 
zresztf^ 
etc. 



(27d) Swego zast§pcy niena^vidzi szeryf z Teksasu, kt<5ry 

tropi 'vvlamywacza 

The imderl3r3ng representation of (25a)— (27d) is 

(28a) Szeryf z Teksasu nienawdzi s^vego zast^pcy 
Ten szeryf z Teksasu tropi wlamywacza. 

And finally 

(29a) |pq^^^^^^ szeryf z Teksasu, kt6ry nienamdzi swego zast^pcy, tropi} 
wlamyvvacza 

(29b) |pq^jq^| szeryf z Teksasu, kt6ry to szeryf nienamdzi swego zast^poy. 
tropi wlamy^vacza 



(nawasom m6wiQ0 
nota bene 



K niena^vvidzi swo-- 



[etc. 

go zast§pcy ,tropi 'vvlamy wacza 

(29d) WlamyAvacza tropi IjjJjJ^^-Jj^jj szeryf z Teksasu, kt6ry nienawidzi swego,, 
zast§pcy 

(30a) J^^^ 1 szeryf z Teksasu, kt6ry tropi wlamyvvacza, nienawidzi swego- 
^ ' I^PewienJ 

zast§poy 
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•<30^>) jpel^fen} ^^^^^^ Toksasu, ktdry to szoryf tropi wlamywacza, nionawidzi 



swogo zast§poy 

nawascm nl6^\^q^o 

tropi 'wlamjrwa- 



<30e) jJ^J^^y szeryf z Teksasu, ktdiy - 



eza, luonawidzi swego zast^pey 



nawascm nl6^\^q^o 
nota bono 
zresztj^ 
etc. 



<30d) Swego zast^pcy niena^ndzi jjjjjjjjj^j^jj szerjf z Teksasu, kt6ry tropi wla- 
my^vaeza. 

The uiidoi'ljing representation of (29a)— (30d) is 

<31a) jp^lyj^^^^ szeryf z Teksasu nienawidzi swego zast?pcy 

Ten sam szerj^ z Teksasu tropi wlamyAvaeza 

Examples (23a)-(31a) show that there exists a eategory of relatives in Polish 
whose scmantie funetion, as well as formal properties, eorrcspond closely to 
non-restrictive relative elauses in English. The absence of determiners, as well 
as lack of a differentiathig intonation marker in the written medium (commas 
are used, in a purely conventional way, in all tj'pes of relatives) is compensa- 
ted by two khids of surface markers; 1. repetition of the eoreferontial NP fol- 
lowed by the demonstrative pronoxui to, wliose fiinetion is merely to empha- 
•siso the fact that the noun had already been identified in respect of its designa- 
tion (Skonipka 1959 : G5), ex. sentences (23b), (24b), (26o), (27e), (29b), 30b), 
and 2. presence in the subordinate clause of certain advorbiala (Vska'2niki 
:iespolenia* ~ 'markers of eonjunetion'), (ef. JIuskat-Tabakowska, forth- 
conn'ng, Twardzikowa 1969), which can also occur in coordinate clauses and 
whose funetion is to imply the 'additive* eharaeter of information contaijied 
in the relative clause, e.g. sentences (23c), (24o), (2Cd), (27d), (29e), (30e). 

As was the ease with restrictive modifiers, the overt presence of the de- 
monstrative definite pronoun ten (\vith the necessary shift of word order) 
marks the sentence for contrast ((2Gb), (27b)). 

3.4. It is interesting to mention in this connection the type of relative 
construction exemplified hy 

(32) ]\rarvhi Grosswirth is a freelance wirter who never loaves the house 
without his rubbers (From Introduction to an article about weather 
. forecasts, 'Science Di est*) 

Like for pi-odicate sentences with a [+Def] NP in object position (of. ex. (18) 
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^ibovo), sentences of this type do not allow for non-restrictive relativization: 

(33) *Marvin Grosswirth is a freelance witer, who never leaves the house 
without his rxibbers, 

(cf. Smith 1969 : 257—68). 

The interpretation of (32) as a restrictive relative would require an un- 
derlying repi-esontation 

(34) 1. Some (or at least one) freelance writers never leave their houses 

without their itibbers 
2. Mai-vin Grosswirth is one of those freelance writors. 

Hov>ever, the intorpretation which seems more in agreement with common 
intuition is rather 

(35) Marvin Grosswirth is a freolanco writer 

Marvin Grosswirth never leaves the liouse without his rubbers, 
thus suggesting uon restrictive modification. Indeed, (32) can be paraplu:ased as 

(3G) Marvin Gross'vvirth, who is a freelance ^writer, never leaves the house- 
without his rubbers. 

In Polish, the translation equivnloiit of (32) gives an ungrammatical sen- 
tence: 

(32a) *M»r\TO Gruss^vvirth jest 'v\sp61pracujjicym z redukcjf^ pisaizem, kt6ry 
nigdy nie wychodzi z domu boz kaloszy, 

which can be paraphrased as a plausible coordinate conjunction 

(37) ]Mttrvin Grosswirth jest \vsp61pracujQcym z redakcj^^ pisarzem i nigdy 
nie wychodzi z domu bcz kaloszy 

or a non-restrictive relative 

(3Ga) ]Mamn Grosswirth, kt6ry jest wsp61pracujficym z redakcjo; pisarzem, 
nigdy nie wychodzi z domu boz kaloszy. 

3.5. Sentence* mod ifjing relativo.clauses wxW not bo discussed in this place. 
In uow uf uunsidertiblo similarities of their semantic fiuiction and s)'ntactio 
Xivuijcriics in the two langxiages considered it seems jiossiblo to find common 
criteria of their tj^pological classification. However, the problem requires 
farther research and a detailed discussion 'vvliich would go beyond the scope 
of tliis paper. 

3.0. In view of the above discussion, it can be stated that for both English 
and Polish it is possible to establish a class of relatives for wliieh 
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1. designations of eoreforential NP's in constituent simplexes are the same,, 
'eoreforentiality' not being tantamoiint to 'defmiteness*, 

2. the underlying constituent simplexes are joined by a symmetrical eonjune- 
tion, i.e., the order of constituents can be changed wthout changing the- 
meaning, the choice being conditioned only by the user's Judgement con- 
cerning relative importance of information that lie wants to express. 
This class lias not in general been defined in a consistent way in traditional 

taxonomies of Polish relatives, as the surface structure alone cannot provide 
satisfactory classificatory criteria, for two main reasons: 1. deictic pronouna 
are overtly present only in some sentences of this type, i.e., the relatives mark- 
ed for contrast (cf. {6b), (8b), (26b), (27b)), and 2. some Polish relatives (in 
their written form) arc ambiguous in respect of designation of the eoreforential 
NP (the sinface structure of (5a) is identical to that of (26a), although the 
underlying representations of these two sentences differ). The resulting problem 
of interpretive differentiation between restrictive and non-restrictive modi- 
fication in Polish remains to be investigated. 

4.1. In addition to the above mentioned categories, there is another clasa 
of relative clauses that can be differentiated in both English and Polish. In 
traditional taxonomies they are considered as non-restrictive modifying 
relatives in English, and zdania pozornie przydawkowt, or rozwijajcice, in 
Polisli, i.e., they are not differentiated as constituting a separate sub-class 
of relatives. The only exception that I am aware of is T^vardzikowa's treatment 
of Polish subordinate clauses introduced by gdy, jeili and kio, which she 
considers as different from 'regular' relatives and conditionals (T^vardzikowa 
1909, 1970a, 1970b). In both languages this tliird class of relatives is formally 
unspecified: there are no specific surface markers by which they might be 
distinguislied from non-iv^trietive (rozwijaja;^e) clauses. They allow for the 
use of all relative pronouns, except that in English. A eoreforential NP must 
occur in their xindcrlying representation, whose designation, like in non- 
rcstrietives, is identical in both constituent simplexes. However, the semantic 
relationship between the constituents is different, which provides the basia 
for mata'ng the distinction. The specific property of those structures is that, 
m logical sense, no modification is uxvolved, the mutual relation between the 
constituents beixig of some other semantic character. 

Consequently, contrary to the other two eat^jgories, restrictions on the 
degree of definiteness of the eoreferential NP seem to be less strict. Consider 
the follo'wing examples: 

(38) John, who was the only boy in the group, paid the bill' 
(38a) Jan, kt6ry byl jedynym chlopcem w grupie, zaplaoil rachimek 

' The example takon from Aisson (1072), who diaoussos the ocourronce of a similar 
dass of relatives in Attic Greek. 
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^39) On his way to Blaclq)ool John met a Mend, who gave him a lift in 

his car . 
<39a) Po drodze do Blackpool Jan spotkal pewnego znajomego, kWiy go 

podwi(5zl swoim samochodem 
<40) He waitjd in the anteroom, where the rabbi's bearded followers went 

in and out in long coats (Saul Bellow, 'The Old System*) 
■(40a) Czekal w przedpokoju, gdzie wchodziU i wychodzili brodaoi uczniowie 

rabiego ubrani w dlugio plaszcze. 
In (38 - 40a) the determination of the coreforential NP is, respectively, Unique, 
Specified [+Def], and Specified [-Def]. This type of relative clause can also 
occur, at least in Pohsh, wth certain Unspecified determiners of the core- 
ferontial NP, cf. 

<41) Najbardziej go zmartwilo, ze nie m(5gl tam hodowa6 zadnego zwie- 
rz§cia, kt6rego przecioz nie m6glby codziennie fprowadza<5 z dziesiq-tego 
pietia (from a daily newspaper) 

<41a) ?What worried him most was that he could keep no pet there, which 
he would not be able take do^vn from the 10th floor every day. 

Underlying each of (38) - (41a) is a set of two sentences, but - contrary 
*o the first two categories of relatives - the semantic import of the con- 
junction is not the symmetrical non-entailing and. This can be clearly seen 
if we consider that (38) - (41a) allow for paraphrases in which the coreferential 
2SrP in the second simplex is replaced by an appropriate anaphoric pronoun 
(which can be subsequently deleted) and the two constituents are joined 
by a copulative conjunction wliich expresses the semantic relation that 
Jiolds between them:' 

<42) John was the only boy in the group and (therefore) he paid the biU 

<42a) Jan byl jedynym chlopcem w gnipie, to?o zaplacil raohunek 

<43) On liis way to Blackpool Jolm met a friend and (then) the friend gave 

liim a li^t in his car 
(43a) Po drodze do Blackpool Jan spotkal pewnego znajomego, a nast§pme 

6vf znajomy podwtfzl go swoim samochodem 
(44) Ha waited in the anteroom, and (there) the rabbi's bearded followers 

went in and out in long coats _ 
(44a) Czekal w przedpokoju, tam za5 wchodziU i wychodzili brodaci uczmowie 

rabiego ubrani w dlugie plaszcze 
(46) Najbardziej go zmartwlo, zo nie m(5gl tam hodowai zadnego zwie- 

rz§cia, bo przeoiez nie m(5glby go codziennie sprowadza6 z dziesi^tego 

pi§tra 



» For o difloussion of Polisli material, boo T^vo^dzikowa (1909 : 118). 
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•{45a) What worried liim most was tliat ho could keep no pet there, as h^ 
would not bo able to take it down from tlio lOtli floor every day. 

As scon from (42) - (45a), tlio semantic function of the conjunction is 
express one of tlio .ollowing types of priority of the first sentence in respect 
of the second: 

1. causal ((42), (42a), (45), 45a)), 

2. temporal ((43), (43a)), 

3. locational ((44), (44a)), 

wlueh are also tlie tlirco basic semantic functions of asymmetrical and. as 
defined by Eobin Lakoff (1972). 

4 2. The examples discussed in section 4.1. provide some ovidcnco which 
justifies tlie assumption that the tliird class of relatives comprises complex 
sentences which are in fact pseudo -relative, in tlio sense that rolativizatiori 
as applied to these sentences is mt^r-^ly a sTirface phenomenon, a kind of stylistic 
device of sjntactie connection. In luct, the semantic relationship between 
constituent simplexes is that of coordination, wJiich is proved by the existence 
of synonymous coordinate sentences, ef (42) - (45a). While the connoctodnes* 
of sentences underlying the other two tj^es of relatives is achieved mainly 
by the presence of a corcforcntial NP, in the third typo additional linkage 
IS provided by temporal, locational and causal relations, i.e., all basic typo* 
of mterscntontial linkage within a discourse. Consequently, the conjunction 
underlying sentences like (38) - (41a) decs not servo any of the two purpose* 
generally considered as basic functions of coordinating conjunctions, i e - 
indicating contrast or reducing repetition (ef. Gloitman 1969: 88). In' fact* 
all Polish coordinate stnicturcs (i.e., (42a), (43a), (44a), (45)) require con- 
junction ether than i, which scoms to provo that the 'unmarked* (ef. Aissen 
1972 : 197) conjunction and in English is inlicrontly ambiguous, the extent 
of the ambiguity exceeding that of its Polish counterpart i. However any 
systematic discussion of conditions restricting the use of andji when jJininjr 
sentences underlying the type of relatives wider discussion would require 
further research. At the pr-^t moment I do not find it possible to state 
any rules, however tontiuivo. 

4.3. In coiuioction with the above analysis it obviously becomes necessary 
to consider the problem of rccovorability of the conjunction deleted during 
rolativjzation of the tyjjo discussed in 4.1. and 4.2. It seems that the oxplana- 
tion offered by Aissen (1972 : 196fF), who claims that, at least for English 
tlio only conjunction that can bo deleted (prior to relativization) is and 
cannot bo considered satisfactory in view of the ambiguity of and. Moreover' 
in Poljsh the range of conjunctions that allow this type of deletion is consi- 
derably larger, the list including, in addition to i, at least such conjunctions 
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as wi^Cy a, za^ and 60. As neither English or Polish seems to utilize any syit- 
tactical meuns that might secure the recoverability of the deleted conjunct 
tion, there obviously exists a possibility of producing potentially ambiguoua 
outputs. 

Indeed, in Polish sentences like (39a) are systematically ambiguous, as. 
luidorljing (39a) is * 

(46) 1. jp^^^j^l zJ^ajomy pod^vi(5zl kiedy^ Jana swoinx saniochodemi 

2. Po drodzo do Blackpool Jan spotkal tegc samego znajomego 

(1) A friend once gave John a lift in his car 

2. John met the same friend on his way to Blackpool) 

or 

(47) 1. Po drcdze do Blackpool Jan spotkal |^^^^^^^^ 

2. Nast^piuo ton sam znajomy podwi6zl go swcim samochodom 

1. On liis way to Blackpool John met a friend 

2. Then the same friend gave him a lift in his car)*^ 

4.4. An ad hoc list of factors which, both in English and in Polish, sew^ 
the purpose of disambiguating relative stiucttiros in terms of the relationship 
bet^\cen the two constittiont clauses comprises the folio wmg elements: 

1. Tensejmoodlaspeci of the verb in the second constituent,^® cf. 

(48) On his way to Blackpool Jolrn met a friend (,) who could have giveii 
him a lift in his car 

(48a) Po drodze do Blackpool Jan spotkal pownego znajomego, kt6ry m6gi 
byl go podwiezc swoim samochodem. ^ 

(restrictive or non-restrictive modification, cf. also (39) and (39a)) 

2. Surface sinidure iitarktra. ad^ eiblals o\ ertly present in the surface stnicttire^ . 
cf. 

(49) On his way to Blackpool John met a friend (,) who once gave him 
Hft in his car 

(49a) Po drodzo do Blackpool John spotkal pe^^nego znajomego, ktdry go 
Jciedy^ podwidzl swoim samochodem 

» Fur a dibciifibtuii, hco Tftbukowyka 1960. lu English, tho ambiguity is often rcsolvcci 
by tho use ol' a graininnticnl tonso, of. 

(39) Oa h\H way to Bluckpool, John met a friend, who gave him a lift in his car 
(pseudo- relative). 

(39b) On his way to Blnckpcn)! John met friend, who had given him a lift in hia 
car (non- restrictive modification). 

Tho rolovuuco of iho time scHjuonco iu aomo pseudo relatives in Polish is disctisscdJ, 
in detail in Twai-dzikowa (10G9). 
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^^restrictive or non-restrictive ►modification, cf. also (39) and (39a)) 

•X50) My brother, who, after all, is a heart surgeon, smokes three packs a day 

(cf. Although my brother is a heart surgeon...) 
'•(60a) M6] brat, kt6ry przeciez jest kardiologiem, pali trzy paczki papierosdw 

dziennie. 

• (relationship of causality, a pseudo-relative construction) 
'Cf. also 

-(61) Po drodze do Blackpool John spotkal tego znajomego, kt6ry go pod- 

wi6zl swoim samochodem 
' (restrictive modification marked for contrast, or non-restrictive modification 
of the previously determined NP; a pseudo-relative is ruled out due to the 
, presence of the demonstrative pronoun) 

3. Context^ cf. 

(62) John missed the last train, but fortunately ho met a friend, who gave 
him a lift in his car 

(62a) John sp6inil si§ na ostatni pociQg, ale na szczg^cie spotkal pe^vnego 
znajomego, kt6ry go podwdzl awoim samochodem. 

4. Presuppositions, cf. the pragmatic presupposition It is boys, and not 
.-girls, who usually pay bills* underlying sentences (42) and (42a). 

5. IntonattoTiy which is the chief factor resolving the ambiguity between 
restrictive and non-restrictive relatives. It is intuitively felt that, in the absence 
of other markers, it is possible to use intonation to distinguish also between 
relative and pseudo-relative structuies (of. e.g., the discussion in T^vardzi- 
kowa 1970b). However, any attempt at a systematic treatment of this problem 
would by fav exceed the scope of this paper. 

<5. Even a random analysis as the one given abo^a makes it clear that the 
ultimate decision concenaing the recipient's interpretation of a relative struc- 
ture depends on the nature of particular lexical material, cf. 

(63) I came up in the lift, which had been mended (Iris Murdoch, 'A Word 
Child') 

»(63a) Wyjechalem na g6r§ windfj:, ktdra zostala naprawiona. 

Both (63) and (63a) are ambiguous, as they can be interpreted either as non- 
restrictive relatives or as pseudo-relatives: 

•(64) I came up in the lift 

The lift had been mended 
••(64a) Wyiech?>em na g6r§ ^vindfi 

Winda zostala naprawiona 

" The oxamplo taken from Aiflson (1972), whoso analysis, however, does not allow 
'Cor such an interpretation. 
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(66) I came up in the lift because it had been mended (On the previous 

occasion I had to climb the stairs) 
66a) Wyjechalem na g6r§ windQ, ponicwaz zostala ona naprawiona (Po- 

przednim razem musialem wej^c pieszo) 

However, no causative interpretation is possible in 

(66) I came up in the lift, wliich had been repainted 

(56a) Wyjechalem na g6r§ windtj, kt6ra zostala odmalowana. 

6.1. In the above discussion I suggested that relative constructions in 
English and Polish can be divided into three categories: restrictives, non- 
restrictives aiid pseudo-relatives. It seems that, apart from language-specifio 
distinctions (e.g. the abst/Ace of articles in Polish), it is possible to formulate 
a set of criterio hat allow a taxonomy universal in respect of the two languages 
under consid ^tion. In view of the use of formal surface markers, which in 
both languages seems to be considerably non-systematic these criteria should 
be based on semantic representations that underlie the relatives. 

Postulating the existence of a third category, the pseudo-relatives, makes 
it possible to resolve the ambiguity inherent in certain constructioxis and to 
provide a better understanding of the semantic nature of conjunction. 

Howevor, I am perfectly aware of the &ct that, in its present form, this 
paper poses a lot of questions to which it gives no answers. 
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HOW PACnVE ARE SEE, HEAR, FEEL AND THEIR POLISH 

EQUIVALENTS? 



Barbara ICbyk 
Adam MickUtcicz UnivertitUt PoznaA 

Tlio aim of the paper is to test the degree of factivity of the three selected 
verbs and thoir Poh'sh equivalents.^ Thxis, the analysis proper will refer to 
and attempt to develop some of the observations provided by certain lin- 
guists and briefly mentioned in the next section. The subsequent parts of 
this paper will deal with the verbs in question in their 'perceptive* and 'cogni- 
tive' uses (the latter term has been coined here due to the lack of any better 
word whicli could, to my knowledge, cover the meanings of see, hear, feet 
denoting 'understanding', 'having got the information', and T)elier or 'con" 
viction*, respectively). The relevant English assertions and their Polish 
equivalents w ill bo exposed to semantic and sjntactic factivity criteria, wliioh 
will hopefully give some insight into the problem of incorporating the verbs 
under discussion into the factivity framework. The present sketchy treatment 
of the issue docs not offer any explicit theory; it is simply a set of remarks 
which may be a stimulus for a further much deeper study. 

1. THE PROBLEM 

The question of the tiuth value of propositions is of vital importance 
for linguists, and semanticists in particular. Much has already been written 
on this subject, but it was the ^^ork of Kiparsky and Kiparsky (1971) which 

* The three verbs Imvo been chosen out of tho five becauao of their peculiar tvvo«folfl 
syntactic and somantic chaructoristics. Bosidos their perception meanlrig, requiriag either 
a participial or infinitival olausa to complemont them, uo, hca* , Jttl ean also dcnoto 
'understanding*, 'having got tho information' and 'belief or oonviction', respeotively. 
In this sense thoy usually take typical fnctive comi^iomepU kjI the etrueturo thaiS, which 
are rarely found with arntU and t<Uite. 
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«hed some new light upon the classification of verbs and their complements. 
According to the semantic and syntactic criteria postulated by the authors, 
they could be labelled either factive or non-factive. These criteria seem worth 
mentioning here since the subsequent studies of factivity are to a large extent 
based on the Kiparskys' observations. We shall not, however, discuss the 
noun/ac^, wliich was claimed to be present in tlie underlying structure of those 
verbs, a solution later criticized and abandoned by, for instance, Karttunen 
(1971b : 23).^ Moreover, the conditions under which a verb may be termed 
factivo 'vvill be of great help to our analysis as they vnW clarify the semantic/ 
syntactic relations holding between the relevant verbs and their complements 
(cf. Kiparsky and Kiparsky 1971 : 346—8). 

1.1. A logical (semantic) criterion 

The speaker presupposes that the embedded clause expresses a true pro- 
position and makes an assertion about the proposition. All predicates behaving 
syntactically as factive have this semantic property and almost none of these 
which behave syntactically as non-factives do. Thu5, factivity depends on 
presuppositions, not assertions, and presuppositions asserted to be true 
must be distinguished from those presupposed to be true.* 

1.2. Syntactic criteria 

a) Por factives extraposition is optional and for non-factives it is obligatory: 

1. That there are porcupines in our basement makes sense to me 

2. It makes sense to me that there are porcupines in our basement 

3. *That there are porcupines in our basement seems to me 

4. It seems to me that there are porcupines in otu* basement 

b) Only non-factives allow turning the initial NP of the subordinate 
olause into the subject of the main clause and converting the remainder of 
the subordinate olause into an infinitival phrase: 

6. He is likely to accomplish even more 

6. *He is relevant to accomplish even more, 

7. There seems to have been a snowstorm. 

8. *There is tragic to have been a snowstorm. 

c) Only factive verbs allow the full range of gerundial constructions and 
adjectival nominalizations in -ness to stand in place of the that-claxm: 

9, His being found guilty is tragic. 

10. Tlie whiteness of the whale makes sense to me. 

• This criticized sjnitactic critorion will be abandoned in our anolysifl, too, since its 
contribution to the present subject ifl rather dubious. Cf. the oddity of the assertions 
vrith ««6t 

?I saw the fact that John drank a lot. 
?I saw tho fact of John's drinking a lot. 

• On the rolo of presupposition ^vith factive predicatea, cf. Morgcm (1989 s 167) and 
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11. *His bomg fotrnd guilty is sure. 

12. *Tho whiteness of the whale turns out. 

As has already been jnentioned, the discussion of factive verbs was fol- 
lowed by other authors. For instance Karttunen (1870; 1971a; 1971b) provided 
a more thorough analysis of predicates taking sentential complements, thus 
winding up mth a much more detailed classification encompassing besides 
factive verbs proper also implicative, negative implicative, if— and only 
if- verbs.* The criteria justifying this subdivision consisted of checking 
the truth value of the verb complement imder various transformational 
operations a given proposition was exposed to, e.g., question, negation, modality^ 
counterfactual conditional, etc. On the basis of those measures Karttunen! 
(1970 : 335) noticed that seCy hear, fed, while denoting perception, commit 
the speaker to the truth of their complement S only in affirmative statements^ 
whereas in negations they are non-committal in this respect. Consequently, 
they are associated wth one part of presupposition and they merely express 
the sufficient condition for S to be true: 

13. v(S)=>S, where v=verb 

S=sentential complement 
*v(S) is a sufficient condition for S* 
Since the negation test fails with these verbs, hence the other, i.e., the neces- 
sary condition for S:'-v(S)=>^(S) is not fulfUled. To recapitulate, Karttunen 
is of the opinion that the verbs in question do not meet the requirements 
qualifying them as full factives, i.e., they do not presuppose the truth of 
thou* complements, thus the implication holds only in one direction. Being 
one-way implicative they are labelled if- verbs. 

This type of relation is also termed entailment and was defined by Leech 
(1974:306—7), who followed Karttunen's (1971a) division of predicates into 
pure factives, implicatives and non-factives. Consequently, see, hear, feel 
belong according to Leech to the second group and thus differ considerably 
from pure factives as to the relation holding between them and their com- 
plements. As has already been noted, the latter presuppose the truth of their 
complements, whereas the former only entail it. 

The impact of presuppositions on the illocutionary force of a proposition 
was also dealt with by Jackondolf (1972), who distinguished two typos of 
presuppositions, focal (derived by focus assignment) and inherent (introduced 
by factive verbs). Ho claimed that the latter satisfies the widely ?vccoptod 
definition of * 'information assumed by the speaker to bo shared by him and 
the hearer." (JackendofF 1972 : 276).« 

The relevant problems were also analyzed by Giv6n (1972). In his article 

* For a more detailed discussion of the relevant problems, cf. Karttunen (1970), 
» Tlio formalization of inherent presupposifcions and their status in the underlying, 
structures of factives is dealt with in JackondofT (1972 : 270—8). 
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he distinguished two groups of verbs: Aspectual/Modal ordinarily taking 
infinitival and gerundive compJemonts and Perception/Knowledge verbs 
followed by that S eomplements. This classification roughly corresponds to 
Karttunen's (1970) distincticm between implicatives and factives, respectively. 
It is based on the already mentioned entailment vs. presupposition relation 
holding between verbs and their complements. Having exposed the three 
perception predicates to a series of syntactic tests, Giv<5n lists s§e and hear 
tinder the heading Perception/Knowledge, i.e., faetive verbs, whereas feel 
is grouped as a definitely non-factive (Giv6n 1972 : 43— 6).« 

Much more has been said on the subject of factivity and the impact the 
logical relations of presupposition and entailment have upon the truth value 
of the verbal complement. These studies include Karttuiien's whole series 
of articles (1970; 1971a; 1971b), Hurford (1973), and Choon-Kyu Oh (1974), 
to mention just a few. They ^vill not, however, be discussed here as they deal 
^vith some other aspects of the notion of factivity which do not concern us 
directly here. 

Thus, the present paper ^vil^ be confined to the investigation of factivity 
^s exhibited by ^ee, hear, feel in their perceptive and cognitive uses and their 
respective Polish equivalents. Also, the observations and conclusions arrived 
at by some Ihiguists mil serve as a point of reference in this tentative analysis 
wliich, for the clarity of presentation, mil be divided into two sections. The 
first one \vill be devoted to the perception verbs proper, their most common 
types of complements, i.e., the participial clause and the infinitival con- 
struction, analyzed simultaneously as to their power of affecting the factivity 
of the mtxhi verb. It must bo noted here that the selection of the two struc- 
tures is semantically determined. Hence, to denote duration progressive 
aspect is needed and the former complement is employed; on the othor hand, 
tho lattor expressoo completion of the action, thus represents perfeotivo 
aspect. 7 Moreover, as was mentioned above, participial and infinitival clauses 
arc usually considered the most typical complements of perception verbs. 
However, other structures are also used, though less frequently. One type 
involves the passivization of complement S, hence the passivization of 14. 
and 15. renders 14a. and 15a., respectively (14b is very rarely accepted): 

14. He saw them beat his team. 
14a. He saw liis team beaten. 
14b. He saw his team be beaten. 

15. He saw them beating liis team. 



• A moro detailed justification of fnetivity label with sec, hear vs. non-faetivo fed 
can be found in Giv6n (1972 : 43—7). 

' The aspeotual/somantic difforence between the two types of complementa is given a 
moro detailed account in Lowandowska (1970 : 222). 
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15b. He saw his team being beaten.? 
The ihcA S complement can also be oncoiinter^jd with ^ec, hear, feel in their 
perceptive sense, cf. 

16. I saw that the glass was dirty. 

However, it is much more characteristic of the cognitive use of these verbs, 
cf. below. Since the discussion of all minor types of complements is beyond 
the scope of this paper, we will assume the criterion of frequency of occurrence 
to be sufficient for limiting the analysis to the most typical struotures, i.e., 
infinitival and participial clauses (Section 2.1). 

The second part of the paper will deal 'with the three verbs in their 'cogni- 
tive' sense (cf. ft. 1). Again, only the most typical complementation will be 
taken into account, i.e., the thai S construction, the other structures being 
disregarded at the moment for the reasons stated above.* Each section will 
contain a set of English sentences and their Polish equivalents which will 
be tested for their factivity on the basis of the above-ennumerated criteria. 
In the first place, the logical relations holding between the verb and its com- 
plement Avill be examined and then various syntactic tests will be apphed 
to show how the 3 English verbs and their Polish counterparts can bo in- 
corporated into the factivity framework and how they fit there. Secondly, 
the juxtaposition of the t'vvo bodies of data vdW reveal the relations between 
the corresponding structures of the two systems as well as the syntactic 
controsts in the surface realizations of equivalent propositions. Finally, the 
present observations may raise some questions for further discussion con- 
cerning the problems to be sketched briefly here. 

2. THE ANALYSTS 
1.2. See, hear, fed as perception verbs. 

2.1.1. Let us take into accoimt the iogi co-semantic criteria of factivity 
first. Consider the following examples: 

17. I saw Jolm drinking milk 

17a. ? Widzialam Janapij^icego mleko 
17b. Widzialam jak Jan pil mleko. 

18. Did you see John drinking milk? 
18a. Czy 'widziala^ jak Jan pil mleko? 

19. I did not see John drinking milk 



• For tlio discussion of those oxamplos, cf. Palmor (1965 : 168). 

• Tlio following marginal cases will bo excluded from our analysis: see to and see 
thati being neither cognitive nor porcepti v e; hear eay and hear leil carrying special raoaninga, 
fed in struotures, like: 

Ho folt the plan to be crazy, oto. 
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19a. Nie ^vidzialaIn jak Jan pil mleko 

20. John was drinking milk 

20a. Jan pil mloko 

17* I saw John drink milk 

17a' Widzialam, zo Jan (^vy)pil mleko 

18' Did you see John drink milk? 

18a' Czy wdzialaiS, ze Jan (^vy)pil mleko? 

19* I did not see John drink milk 



20' John has dnmk his milk 
20a' Jm (wy)pil mleko 

21. I heard her scolding the baby 
21a. ? Slyszalam jt^ karciicq. dziecko 
21b. Slyszalam, jak karcila dziecko 

22. Did you hear her scolding the baby? 
22a. Czy slyszala^, jak karcila dziecko? 

23. I did not hear her scolding the baby 
23a. Nio slyszalam, jak karcila dziecko 

24. She was scolding the baby 
24a. Ona karcila dziecko 

21' I heard her scold the baby 
21a' Slyszalam, ze ona (s)karcila dziecko 
22' Did you hear her scold the baby? 
22a' Czy slyszala^, ze ona (s)karci!a dziecko? 
23' I did not hear her scold the baby 



23a* Nio slyszalam, < . , i ona (s)karcila dziecko 



24. She has scolded the baby 
24a' Ona (s)karcila dziecko 
26. I folfc tears filhg my eyes 
25a. Czulam Izy wj^pelniaj^ico mi oczy 
26b. Czulam, jak Izy wypelnialy mi oczy" 

" Tlio problem of aspect in Polish is still a complicatod issuo in this typo of son- 
tonccs. Tlio author fcols completion is bettor oxpressed in Polish by perfective aspect, 
however, two forms are given in this paper since some native speakers of Polish claim 
that the non-porfective form is equally possible. Note also two conjunctions accom- 
panying tho negative sontonccs. Although both may be used hero, zeby sooms to be pre* 
fcrred to 2C, particularly, if the content of proposition is questionable. 

" Czxt6 1)03 two possible complements equivalent to English Jed with participial 
complement, i.e., both the present participle and the subordinate sentence with jak 
conjunction arc used ns perfectly grammatical. Note the restriction in tho case of wt- 
dzted and 8ly8ze6 which allow only the latter complement. 



19a' Nie widzialam, 




Jan (wy)pil mleko 
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26. Did you fcol tears filling your oyos? 
26a. Czy cmhiy jak Izy wypobuuly oi oczy? 

27. I did not feel tears filling my eyes 
27a. Nie czulam, jal^ Izy wyjclnialy mi oozy 

28. Tjars were filling my eyes 
28a. Lzy 'wypelnialy mi oczy 
25* I felt tears fill my eyes 

25a' Czuloni, ze Izy wyjchu(a)ly mi oczy 

26' Did you feel tears fill your eyes? 

26a* Czy czula^, ze hy ^vypelni(a)ly ci oczy? 

2T I did not feel tears fill my eyes 

27a* Nie czulam, ze Izy wyp€lni(a)ly mi oczy 

28* Tears filled my eyes 

28a* lizy wypclm(a)ly mi oczy 

Affirmative assertions with the three verbs in the main clause commit the- 
speaker to the belief that the proposition expressed by the complement is. 
also tiue. If Ave report a process of perceivijig an event wth one of our senses, 
i.e., we state that wo see, hear or feel sometliing happening, the impression 
corresponds to real facts, unless we lie or our perceptors work improperly. 
It must be noted that the syntactic differences together vdth aspectual and" 
semantic centrasts between the two English sentences vnth perception verbs 
'vvill be ignored at present since they do not affect the factive ~ non-factivo 
relation holding between the verbs and their complements, cf. the meaning, 
postiilates 29. and 30. Besides, the relevant syntactic issues Avill be discussed 
in a separate section below. Consequently, uttering 17, 21, 25 and their syn- 
tactic—semantic variants 17', 21', 25', respectively, we take for granted 
the trtith of tlieir corresponding presuppositions, i.e., 20, 24, 28 as w^ell as. 
20', 24', 28', so that sufficient condition for the complement S is fulfilled: 

29. v(S):dS, where v seCy hear, feel 



Tlius, wlicnever 5cc, hear, feel are complemented by a sentence S realized' 
as either a participial clause or an infinitival clause, (cover symbols X, Y 
btand hero fur any element preceding or following these structures), then the 
suffieie \t condition for tlie truth of the complement is fulfilled. . 

HoA^'ever, it is no longer tnie with questions snd negations, cf. 18, 1&, 
22, 23, 26, 27 and 18', 19', 22', 23', 26', 27', Apparently, when the assertioxis. 
vdih seCy hear, fed in their perceptive Eense are questioned or negated they 
are non-committal with respect to the tnith value of their presuppositions. 
Also, our intuitive judgements confinn this observation since, if we Imve 
no information about the perception of an event, or if wo state that what 
happened was not seen, licard or felt, then tliis event cannot be evaluated: 
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as either true or false. Tiius, the necessary condition for the truth of the 
•complement is not satisfied: 

30. '^v (8)^-^8, where v ^ see, hear, feel 

/Part. CI.) 
8 -^X I Y 

ilnf. CI. j 

' The present semantic analysis leads to the conclusion that the relation between 
the verbs discussed and their complements is that of enfcailment since the 
<3onditiojid for presupposition are not met by them. Therefore, they are notfuU 
f actives but only implicatives (or conditional factives — cf. Leech 1074 : 304). 

Turning to the Polish corpus, one may notice the striking relevance of 
the above remarks concerning the English sentences to their Polish equiva- 
lents. Similarly, the affimative propositions 17b, 21b, 26a, b as well as their 
structural variants 17a', 2la', 25a', imply tlio truth of their complements. 
Note that 17a, 21a imply the direct translation of the English participial 
clause wliich sounds odd in Polish, hence a subordinate sentence mth jah 
oonjimction is used instead, but only in the case of xmdz%e6 and sly8ze6, since 
cz%i6 takes both complements, cf the section devoted to syntax. However, 
the same structures when questioned or negatijd do not commit one either to 
the truth or to the falsity of the presupposed complements, cf. 18a, 19a, 22a, 
23a, 2Ca, 27a and the corresponding sentences 18a', 19a', 22a', 23a', 2Ca', 27a'. 
Tims, as in the case of their English equivalents, widziedy $lym6j czu6 only 
entail the content of their complement clauses and are grouped xmder the 
8amo label, i.e. that of implicative verbs. 

To conchido, the consistuncy of English and Polish as to the implioativo 
nature of perception predicates is a .hallengo for lingtiists. Some more detailed 
eross-linguistic studies may reveal an unexpected universality In this correla- 
tion. 

2.1.2. Syiitactic criteria. 

Before the analysis proper, some general remarks on the sjTXtax of sentences 
with the three Engliali perception verbs and their Polish equivalents may bo 
worth presenting iiere: 

a) English perception verbs involve two basic types of complements, i.e., 
infinitival and participial constructions. The choice between the two is do- 
tonninod by some semantic- temporal relations bot\\eon the verb and its com- 
plement, such as duration and completion of tlic action, respectively. 

b) in Polish the completion of the action is expressed by moans of a fmite 
clause complement or a nominal derived from a perfective verb. The present 
corpus, however, is limited to the first case, siiice nominalization, when applied 
to the examples discussed, will result in suoli odd stnicturos, as: 

31, *Widzialam Jana wypioie mloka 
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"32. *Sl3r8zalam jcj skarconie dzioeka 

33. *Czulam wypohuanie moieh oezu Izami 
Moreover, the final clause complement is conjoined with the main clause by 
the conjunction ze which in negative sentences is in the relation of free varia- 
tion mth zeby (cf. ft. 10). Finally, denoting completion and being a finite 
structure, the complement in Polish is normally in the past tense. However, 
According to some native speakers of Polish, English infinitival construction 
may sometimes bo translated into Polish as a present, non-perfeotive verbal 
form, cf.: 



Nevertheless, the author believes the first interpretation to bo more plausible. 

c) the sentences mth participles render hardly acceptable structures in 
Polish if the corresponding active participial construction is employed in case 
of widztcc and slyszed. Instead, a subordinate S 'with jak conjunction is used. 
•Czii6 allows, however, both complements (cf. 25a, b. and ft. 11).^* 

2.1.2.1. Extraposition transformation 

If we look at examples 17, 17', 21, 21', 25, 25', it becomes apparent that 
their *3tnictural descriptions do not allow the application of extraposition. It is 
the participial and infinitival complements wliioh, in contradistinction to 
//eaf-clausos, block this transformation. Besides, the notm in the main clause 
is in the subject, not object position. Thus, the syntactic criterion of faotivitiy 
is in-elevant with the English verbs of perception. 

On the other hand, the presence of ie in front of the infinitival complement 
clause in Polish sentences may fulfill the conditions for the application of 
oxliaposition. However, they again do not meet the criterion that the main 
clause NP is in the object and not in the subject case as it is in 17a', 21a\ 
26a'. Consequently, the extraposition traubfurmation is not applicable to the 
PoliSh corpns either, . nd the present criterion must be omitted in our ana- 
lysis. 

2.1.2.2. Subordinate clause NP fronting 

If we perform the operation of fronting the initial NP of the complement 
clause hi 17, 21, 26 and 17', 21', 26', it will automatically trigger (as was 
mentiunod above), the eonvertion of the rest of the sentenee into an infiniti- 
val clause. Those transformations will, however, result hi utterly imgrammat- 
ieal structures: 

3d. *John to liave dnink milk I saw 

35. *Jan wypii mleko wdzialam 

" TJio problem of contrasting English and Polish types of vorb complomontation 
ts disoussod in Lowandowska (1070). 
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Henco, what is additionally required hero is the passive rule which when also 
applied to the relevant examples 'will render the following sentences (note the 
inapplicability of the two rules to the Polish corpus): 

36. * John was seen (by mo) to bo drinking milk 
36a. *Jan byl widziany (przoze mnio) pi6 mloko 
36b. Widziano Jana jak pil mlcko 

37. *John was seen (by mo) to have drunk milk 
37a. *JGn byl widz^anj'^ (przezo mnio) wypi6 mloko 
37b. Widziano Jana, zo wypil mloko 

38. ?She was heard (by mo) to bo scolding the baby 
38a. *Byla slyszana (przoze mnie) karcid dziecko 
38b. Slyszano jq, jak karcila dziecko 

39. ?Sho was heard (by mo) to have scolded the baby 
39a. *Byla slyszana (przezo mnio) skarci6 dziecko 
39b. Slyszano jf^, zo skarcila dziocko 

40. ?Toars wore felt (by mo) to bo filling my eyes 

40a. *Lzy byly wyczuwane (przoze mnic) wypclma6 mi oczy 
40b. Czulam Izy jak wypelnialy mi oczy 

41. ? Tears wore felt (by mo) to have filled my eyes 

41a. *Lzy byly wyczuwane (przeze mnie) wypohii<5 mi oczy 
41b. Czulam, zo hy wypebiily mi oczy 

The abovo-presented analysis has revealed a varymg degree of accepta- 
bility with respect to the structure in question. Thus, asterisks denote total 
ungrammaticality, cf. the examples with see, whereas all the questioned sen- 
tences are judged by native speakers as possible but very artificial in a normal 
discourse. Moreover, they feel 36 and 38 could bo used in legal jargon, if the 
bracketed phrase to be were omitted which would not then fit our pattern. 

To summarize, all three English perception verbs have paased this nega- 
tive factivity test which encourages us to proceed with the analysis. If we 
consider the relevant Polish examples, it is obvious that the three transfor- 
mations do not work on tl;is bodj of data, either. If the complement NP is 
fronted and infinitival phrase constructed out of the rest of the sentence and 
then the passive rule is applied — ungrammatical Bontcnces resxdt. The only 
possibility is an impersonal construction with the fronted NP preceded by 
the impersonal verbal form (henco, contrary to our assvmptions). Consequent- 
ly, tiiis criterion is not fulfilled in Polish, either and the verbs under discus- 
sion share one of the sjTitactic characteristics of factivo verbs, i.e., they do 
not allow turning the initial NP of the dubordinato clause into the subject of 
the main clause and converting the remainder of the subordinate clause into 
an infinitival plirase. 

2.1.2.3. Gcnmdial constructions 
Consider the follo'vving examples: 
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42. *John's having been drinldng milk was seen (by mo) 
42a. *Jana picio mleka bylo widziano (przcze mnie) 

43. *John's having dnink milk was seen (by me) 
43a. *Jana wypicio mleka bylo widziano (przeze mnie) 

44. *Her having been scolding the baby was heard (by me) 
44a. *Jcj karcenie dziecka bylo slyszane (przeze mnie) 

46. *Her having scolded the baby was heard (by me) 
45a. *Jej skarcenio dziccka bylo slyszane (przezo mnie) 

46. *The having been filHng my eyes with tears was felt (by me) 
46a. *Wypelnianie moioh oczii Izami bylo odczuwane (przeze mnie) 

47. *Tho having filled my eyes with tears was felt (by me) 

47a. *\Vypelnienie moich oczu Izami bylo odczuwane (przeze nmie).*^ 
Again, tho given syntactic operations have produced ungrammatical senten- 
ces in both languages. Thus, this criterion is met neither by English nor by 
Polish perception verbs and exhausts the above-established factivity tests. 

To recapitulate, this two-fold analysis has pointed to a weak correlation 
between perception and factivity both in English and in Polish. The verbs 
discussed exhibit total resistance to the relevant syntacl^ic tests, thus prov- 
ing to be syntactically non-factive. Nor are they full factives when tested 
for their semantic peculiarities. One-way implication relating them to their 
complements allows for the label •jmplicatives' to be assigned to see, hear, 
feel and their Polish equivalents. More accurately, they should be referred to 
as semanticaliy implicative verbs. 

2.2. See, hear, feel as cognitive verbs 
2.2.1. Semantic analysis 
Consider tho folio-wing sentences: 

48. I saw that John hated TG 

48a- Widzialam, ze Jan nionawidzi TG 

49. Did you see that John hated TG? 

49a. Czy widziala^, ze(by) Jan nienawdzi(l) TG? 

60. I did not see that John hated TG 

50a. Nio Avidzialam, ze(by) Jannienawidzi(l) TG 

61. John hates TG 
61a. Jan niona^vvidzi TG 

62. I heard that Mary smoked grass 
62a. Slyszalam, ze Maria pali trawkg 

63. Did you hear that Mary smoked grass? 
63a. Czy slyszala^, ze(by) Sfaria pali(la) trawk?? 

64. I did not hear that Mary smoked grass 

" Any attempt of frouting complomont NP and convorting it into a genitive caao 
resulted in absolutely shocking combinations. 
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64a. Nic slyszalam, ze(by) Maria pali(la) trawke 

55. Mary smokes grass 
55a. Maria pali trawk? 

56. I feol that she has burnt the eako 
56a. Czuj?, zo ona spalila eiasto 

57. Do you feol that she has buiixt the eake? 
67a. Czy czujesz, i;e(by) ona spalila eiasto? 
68. I do not feol that she has burnt the eake 
68a. Nio ezuj^, ze(by) ona cpalila eiasto 

59. Sho lias burnt the eako 
59a. Ona spalila eiasto 

Examples 48 and 52 show that the assertions ^vith 5ee, hear in the main elause 
commit the speaker to the truth of the presuppositions expressed by thek^ 
sentential complements {51 and 55, respectively). Thus, if we see or hear that 
something has happened, it is normally understood to bo true, so the suffi- 
cient condition for the presupposition is folfilledri* 

60. V (S)=)S, where v -> see, hear 

S -> that S 

However, it is no longer true with interrogatives and negatives, of. 49, 50, 63^ 
64, the situation being analogous to the meaning postulates of these vorbi. in 
their perceptive sense. Since questioning and denying of what was seen or 
heard aifects the presupposition, the necessary condition for the truth of the 
coicplcment expressing this presupposition does not take place. 

The same one-way implication holds true for widzied and slf/3ze6, of. the 
corresponding a. examples, which, whenever affirmative presuppose the truth 
of their complements but do not commit the speaker to the belief that 51a^ 
5Sa, 59a are either true or false when questions or negations are formed. 

Consequently, it leads us to the conchision that 566, hear and their Polish 
equivalents fail the semantic factivity test since the truth value of the pro- 
positions they appear in does not remain constant in questions and negations. 
The relation between them and their complements is that of entailment, as it 
was TOth their perceptive homonyms, thus they ^vill also be called impliea- 
tives. However, hear requires one restriction, (cf. ft. 10), hence its label will 
be modified to "weak implicative*. 

Feel on the other hand — is not factive at all, in that it expresses our 
convictions or beliefs rather than any objective state of affairs. Thus, subjee- 
tive predictions, like 50, cannot have any impact upon the truth of then- 

" Note tho difforonco in moaning botwoon the perception hear and its homonym 
which denotes 'getting the infornaation' and not 'perceiving*. Hence, the meaning pos- 
tulates are valid as long as the soiu-ce of information is not questionable. See, on tho 
other hand, can be paraphrased here as 'conclude on the basis of some apparent cvi- 
donee'. 
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presuppositions, i.e., v!o do not infer from 66 that 69 is true. Similarly, the 
Polish examples lack this relation, so that neither feel nor czii6 followed by 
that S and ze S, respectively satisfy the criteria of factivity or implication* 

To recapitulate, the tliree verbs under discussion whenever complemented 
by that S lose their perception characteristics, simultaneously exhibiting a 
dimmishing degree of factivity (or rather implication) if we proceed from loft 
to right on the following scale: 

61. IMPLICATIVE WEAK IMPLICATIVE IMPLICATIVE , 

see hear feel 

toidzied shjszed czu6 

see and v)idzie6 are full implicatives; in the case of hear and slyszed it is exter- 
nally conditioned by the reliability of the source of information, whereas 
feel and czii6 do not imply the tmth of their presuppositions at all, thus are 
non-implicativcs. 

2.2.2. Syntactic analysis 

Having established the degree of factivity characterizing the given Eng- 
lish and Polish verbs according to their logico-semantic features the pro- 
positions involving them are worth checking agamst ^ so t of syntactic crite- 
ria. This test is to investigate to what extent the structure of these proposi- 
tions confirms our conclusions of 2.21. No specific sjntactic description is . 
needed here, thanks to the uniformity of both corpora as to their form: 

fwidzied' 

C2. Propcog XVcog+that (S), where Vcog 



see 
hear 
feel 



slysze6 
czu<5 



3e re^vritten 



'a proposition with copitive verbs (hence the subscript cog) is to 
as one of the cognitive verbs followed by a thai-clause^ where X is a variable. 
It is to bo noted that these stiiictures are labelled in Polish *wypowiedzeni& 
zlozono z podrz^dnj m zdaniem dopelnieniowym*, i.e. complex proposition ^vith 
object subordinate clause, cf., Jodlo^\ ski (1976 . 186). These introductory remarks . 
have brought us to the analysis proper which will be carried out as above. 

2.2.2.1. Extraposition 

63. *It was seen (by nie) that John hated TG 

C3a. *Bylo widziane (przeze mnie), ze Jan nienawidzi TG 

64. It 1^^^^^^ I (to me) that John hated TG 

[appearedj ' 

64a. Wj^daM'alo (nii) si?, ze Jan nienawidzi TG 

64'. Itlooked(tonie)|y^^|^^'^^ 

64a'. Wygliidalo (mi) Pjakby 

Lna to, ze 



j 



Janrnienawidzil 
Lnienav/idzi 

66. *It was heard (by me) that Maiy smoked grass 



John hated TG 



TG 
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65a. *Bylo slyszane (przeze mnie), ze Maria pali trawk§ 

66. It soxmded (to me) Mary smoked grass 

66a. *Brzmialo (mi), jakby Maria palila trawk? 
66b. Slyszalo (mi) si?, jakoby Maria palila trawkg 

67. *It is fcit (by me) that she has burnt the cake 
67a. *Jest odcziiwane (przeze mnie), ze ona spalila eiasto 

68. It feels h'ke she has btimt the cake 
68a. Czii]\5 si^, ze ona spahla eiasto 

The propositions to be discussed here are derived by means of passive and 
extraposition transformations applied to the base structures of the form: 
XYcog'\rthat S. The English sentences 63,65, 67 exhibit total xmgrammaticality 

(seem \ 

if see^ hear, feel are employed. However, when we use appear 1, sound like, 

Jook like) 

and the active form of feel, respectively, then the transformations work 
neatly resulting in grammatical structures, like 64, 64', 66, 68. It is to be 
noted that both like and as if can be used Avith these suppletive variants, 
4ilthough the British speakers prefer the latter conjunction, considering the 
former to sound more American. 

Similarlj'' in Polish all extraposed sentences Avith the specified personal 
object przeze mnie 'by me*, are also utterly unacceptable, cf. 63a, 65a, 67a. 
Nevertheless, they still have quite grammatical counterparts when the im- 
personal construction is used, (cf. ft. 15). At the same time, the Polish equi- 
valents of the English examples with lexical suppletion (64a, 64a', 68a) are 
perfectly grammatical (note, however, the unacceptability of 66a, with the 
Polish equivalent of sound, i.e. brzmied, where the impersonal construction 
"66b. must be used). Finally, the above examples show the parallel between 
the optionality of to me (mi) with paraphrases of see, hear in both corpora 
as opposed to the lack of a specified subject in impersonal constructions with 
.feel and czuje si^. 

To conclude, extraposition works in an analogous way in both languages, 
rendering grammatical structures only when lexical suppletion wth see and 
tvidzied is involved. Thusi, for these verbs the extraposition criterion is simply 
irrelevant, the reason being that without the necessary suppletive variants 
it is neithe r obligatory nor optional ~ but blocked. Consequently, the ana- 

" Note, howovor, the grammaticolity of the same verbs in impersonal confltruotion* 
*with no object specified: 

It was seen that Jolm hatod TG 'it was obvious that...* 

Widziano, ie Jan niewawidzi TG. 

It was hoard that Mary cmoked gross. 

Slyszano, io Maria pali trawk§. 

tOdczuwano, zo ona spalUa cioato. 
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lysis conducted above is not adequate for determining the factivity of these 
verbs ia the combination XVcog+that S. With the second verb under discus- 
sion lexical supplotion is again used in English, i.e., sowid substituted for 
hear, whereas Polish employs impersonal construction, thus in the former 
case extraposition is irrelevant to the analysis of hear, and in the latter it is 
obligatory. Consequently, neither hear nor shjszed meet the criterion of option- 
ality of extraposition. 

Finally, in the case of feel, no lexical suppletion is required, provided some 
syntactic and categorial changes are introduced. Namely, feel can no longer 
be passivized, otherwise the sentence is incorrect. Furthermore, like is sub- 
stituted for that. Note the parallel between tliis structure ^vith its Polish 
equivalent and an extraposed sentence with a full factive verb, the only dif- 
ference being the lack of a prepositional object vrith feel and cz^d: 

69. It rx^akes sense (to me) that 

69a. Ma sens (dla mnie), ze I she has burnt the cake 

70. It feels like ( ona spalila ciasto 
70a. Wyglfida na to, ze J 

With feel and czu6 extraposition is obhgatory, cf. the ungrammaticality of: 

71. *Like she has burnt the cake it feels i« 
71a. *Jakby ona spalila ciasto czuje si? 
71b. *ie ona spalila ciasto wyglr^da na to 

Since with full factives this transformation is optional ,neither of these verbs 
satisfy the second factivity condition. 

In summary, it has been noticed that see, hear, feel in the syntactic con- 
figurations discussed share the transformational characteristics of their Polish 
equivalents. Namely, extraposition is either blocked or it is obligatory. On 
the basis of these observations it may be concluded that in both languages 
none of the three verbs qualifies as a factive predicate. 

2.2.2.2. Subordinate clause NP fironting 

If we turn the initial NP of the subordinate clause into the subject of the 
main clause, the operation will also trigger passivization and the convertion 
of the remaining part of the sentence into an infinitival phxase, cf. t\e fol- 
lowing sentences: 

72. *John was seen (by me) to hate TG 

72a. *Jan byl widziany (przeze nrnie) nienamdzied TG 

73. John H"^''^] to hate TG 

[appearedj 

73a. Jan wydawal si§ nienawidzie6 TG" 

" Assuming like tc bo the categorial variant of thai hero. 
" Noto a similar synonymous sentence: 
Wydawalo si^, zo Jan nionawidzi TO. 
which does not, however, contain on infinitival phrase. 

Q Papers and Sludltt : 
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73'. Jolm looked like ho hated TG 

73a'. Jan wygi^dal na to, zo nionawidzi TG 

74. *Mary was heard (by mo) to smoke grass 

74a. *Maria byla slyszana (przozo mixie) pali6 trawk^ 

76. *Mary sounded to smoke grass 

76a. *Maria brzmiala palid trawk§ 

76. Mary souiided like she smoked grass 
76a. *Maria brzmiala jakby palila trawk§" 

77. *She is felt to have burnt the eake 
77a. *Jest wyezmvana spali6 eiasto 

The situation is similar to that of the application of extraposition to oiur 
corpus. In this case also the series of rules render ungrammatical structures 
both in English (cf. 72, 74, 77) and in Polish, cf. the corresponding a. senten- 
ces. However, as was the case with extraposition, the same suppletive va- 
riants for see and /eear, i.e., seeniy appear or look like and sound like, respec- 
tively, form correct sentences in English, cf. 73, 73', 76. 75 is a somewhat du- 
bious case, with sotind substituted for /icar, the sound like form being pre- 
ferred. With feely however, no substitution is possible, lience it cannot be- 
used in this sjTitactic pattern at all. Again, as was noted above, this may 
be due to its saibjective meaning involving personal opinions and convic- 
tions. If passivized, it loses its semantic overtones of a private verb. Thus,, 
there arises a conflict between its semantic and syntactic representa- 
tions. 

What the analysis of the English verbs has shown is that in their pure 
form they butihfy this negative ci'iterion fur being factivo as they disallow the 
operations of subordinate chuiao subject fronting followed by passivization 
and con^v ertiou of the rest of the sentence into an infinitival clause ~ trans- 
formations characteristic only of non-factivo predicates. 

The Polish corpus, on the other hand, supplies even stronger evidence. 
Kot only are all the equivalent structures utterly ungrammatical, but even 
the scutenccb coricypoJiding to the English ones containing suppletive variants- 
arc acceptable only in the case of W7jglqda6 md \oydawa6 si^ substituted for 
widziedy the rest being incorrect (cf. 75a, 7Ca, 77a). Consequently, it may be 
concluded that the criterion imder discussion supports our claim that facti- 
vitj niaj be of some relevance in the hitoi-pretation of English cognitive verbs 
and their Polish equivalents. 



^* According tu some native speakers of English sentences 72 and 74 weuld bo accept- 
able witLout the pi*opositional phrn3e specifying the object of porcoption. Also, 70- 
means ruther that her \aice suggests drug a^lJictlon, not that wo have got the infornia- 
tion cou'.^arning that fact. 
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80. *Mary*s smoking grass was heard about (by mo) 
80a. *Marii palcnio trawld bylo slyszano (przcze mnie) 
80b. *Paloiiio trawld przcz Mari^ bylo mi znane ze slyszenia 

81. *Hcr having burnt the cako is felt (by mo) 

81a. *Jcj spalenio ciasta jest wyczuwano (przcze mnie) 
81b. ?Spalciiic ciasta przcz nif^ bylo (dla mnio) wyczuwalne 
If the sentences discussed in the previous section are exposed to the trans- 
formation converting infinitive phrases into genmdivo nominals and trigger- 
ing asbigiimeiit of genitiv^o case to the subject — ungrammatical coiistrue- 
tions like 78, 78a, 80, 80a, 81, 81a result in both coi'pora. Lexical suppletion 
Avorks only with see and widziciy 'vvhero a catcgorial change takes place, i.e.,, 
adjective is substituted for passivized verb. With the two remaining verbs, no 
supiJetive variants can bo foiuid in English, 'whereas Polish offers a possibi- 
lity uf parai)hrusing the ungrammatical sentences vaih passivized slyszed and 
cz2ii (ivijc:,tttva6)hy means of dcveiLal adjectives (or passive participles accord- 
ing to Poli^sh terminologj^) to ho substituted for the verbs, Note, that these 
parUcii)j<il foi msi mubt be preceded by bt/c in tlie appropriate tense and person. 
SimiiltitUcuubl} , the genitive case noun modifying the subject of the sentence 
is muAcd to the post XP position and changes its form into a prepositional 
phrase typical of passive sentences, e.g., przez MariQ *by Maiy', przez niq^ 
•by her*. 

Theijo remarks do not, ho^\ever, affect the overall results of the noraina- 
lizatiuu and passi\ization test Mhieli ^\hen applied to tho cognitive verbs 
proj)cr has failed to prove their fuctivity either in English or in Polish. The 
resultb ubtuiucd above whttx confronted with the previous conclusions deny 
the currclatiuii holding on the syntactic level bet^\een fucti^^ty and cognition 
as rej>rescutod by seCy hear, fed and their Polish equivalents. I'hus, again the 
three 'verbs arc in both languages assigned the label 'syntactically non-fae- 
ti'vc* ^\hcre4vs they belong to three difierent semantic categories oliaracterizod 
by decreasing degree of factivity, i.e., implicative, weak (or conditioned) 
implicative, and non-implieative, respeefcively. 
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3. CONCLUSION 

In summary, the present investigation of the selected perception verbs 
and thoir cognitive liomonyms in English and Polish 1ms led to the conclu- 
sion that syntactically both types of predicates proved to be non-factive. 
Semantically, liowever, the notion of perception always involves implication 
between the predicate and its presupposition. On the other hand, cognition 
wlien expressed by predicates homonymous to those of perception cannot be 
treated in a uniform way, since there exists a scale which reflects the degree 
of implication liolding between these verbs and their complements. Thus, 
cognitive see can be included among the implicative verbs, for hear some res- 
trictions need to be stated, whereas /ee? is definitely a non-implioative verb. 
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0. INTRODUCTION 

Bonefactive is sometimes defined as a verbal aspect expressing that the 
action or state denoted by the verb is performed or brought about by someone 
for his own benefit or that of another person. 

He bought (himself) a car 

Kupil (sobie) samochdd 

He found (himself) a perfect girl 

Znalazl (sobie) doskonalffe dziewczyn? 

The policeman gave Tom a ticket 

Policjant dal Tomkowi mandat 

The reader will please notice that benefits are relative aiidmust be consid- 
ered from the point of view of pragmatics. Each cloud has its silver lining 
and only time will toll whether the ticket Tom got should be construed as a 
positiv'o benefit or a negative benefit (a loss). 

The above definition is quite incomplete because it docs not accoxmt for 
situations where the deep structure Benefactive case is not determined by 
semantic features in tlie verb but rather by **the nature of the notin's 
participation in the state, process, or action expressed by the verb" (Cook 
1972 : 16). Usually, these situations are syntactically marked in the surface 
structure by a preposition, most commonly /or and dla. 

Any description of the lexical realizations of Benefactive must, therefore, 
include at least Luth categories, semantically intrinsic benefactives and syn- 
tactically marked ones. The criteria used in my classification of intrinsic 
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verbal bonofactives and semantico-syntactic bencfactives are based on defi- 
nitions given by Chafe (1970) and by Brown (1973). Most examples ofstnietures 
are borrowed from these two authors and from Hill (1968) aa well as Wood 
(1907). 

1. DEFINITIONS 

1.1. Intrinsic bencfactives 

Chafe (1970: 147 ff) distinguishes three basic tj^pes of intrbisically bene- 
faetivo English verbs describing benefaetive situations hi which someone 
(called beneficiary) benefits from wliatevcr is commimicated by the rest of 
the sentence. All these verbs are obligatoidly accompanied by the beneficiary 
NP which is, usually, [+ animate] and appears in the sTuface stnicture as a 
subject in the absence of any agent, as in 1.1.1. and 1.1.2., or wth another 
function and syntactic order wlien an agent is present as in 1.1.3. 

1.1.1. Verbs with prime features including [+state, +bcnefactive] V. 
[-Bj, 0] (Cook 1972 : 18) 

Tom has (or Tom's got) the tickets 
Tomek ma bilety 

wlicre Tom is in the transitory possession of sometliing (the tiekets); 

Tom has (or Tom's got) a convertible 
Tomek ma kabriolet 

wliore Tom is in the non trajisitory possession of something (a convertible), 
provided lie is not a car dealer (Radden 1976) 

Tom o'vvns a convertible 
Tomek posiada kabriolet 

where something (a convertible) is the private property of Tom. 

1.1.2. Verbs ^vith prime features including [+process, +benefaotive] 
V+[-B, 0] (Cook 1972), 

Tom lost (fotmd, won) tlie tiekets 
Tomek zgubil (znalazl, wygral) bilety 

where an event took place introducing a ehange in the disposition of tlie 
patient (tickets), Tom has ceased (come) to be in the transitory possession of 
"the tickets. 

Tom acquired (sold) a convertible 
Tomek nabyl (sprzedal) kabriolet 
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Avhoro Tom has eomo (ceased) to bo in tho transitory possession of a conver- 
tible. In both cases Tom is tho beneficiary of tho pr<tcoss. 

1.L3. Verbs ^vith prime features inchiding: 
I+action, +process, +benefactive] V+[— A, B, 0] (Cook 1972 .id) 

Mary sent (gave) Tom the tickets 
Maria poslala (dala) Tomkowi bilety 

^vhero Tom comes to be in the transitory possession of the tickets benefiting 
from Mary's action 

Mary bought (sold) Tom a convertible 
Maria Icupila (sprzedala) Tomkowi kabriolet 

^vhere likewse Tom benefits from Mary's action and coraes to be in the non 
transitory possession of a convertible. 

1.1.4. Verbs with prime features including: [+action, +bQnofactive] V^. 

[-A,B]. 

Although Chafe placed upon benefactive verb types the restriction that 
"only nonaction verbs are intrinsically benefactive" (Chafe 1970 : 146), Cook 
Jias demonstrated the existence of this typo of intrinsic benefactive. I have 
marked it vdth an asterisk because its nature is quite different from the other 
three types as it contains verbs which are usually derived from 1.1.3. through 
lejdcalization of [0] into the verb and its deletion (Cook 1972 : 24). Tliis trans- 
formation appears language boxmd and more frequent in English than in 
Polish. 

John bribed the waiter 
Jan przekupil UTZgdnika 

but 

John tipped the waiter 
Jan dal kelnerom xiapiwek. 

Tho official and the waiter benefit from John's actions and come to be in tho 
possession of a bribe and a tip roapcctivcly. These situations are similar to 
those expressed in 1.1.3. 

Marginal examples for this type were given to me by Radden (1970): 

Mary gave the flowers fresh water 
Mary watered the flowers 

and 

Mary gave tlie^car a new coat of paint 
Mary painted the car 
Maria wymalowala samoclwid 
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where the flowers and the car probably benefit from Mary's actions but, ac- 
cording to Chafe's (my 1.1.) and Bro;vn's (my 1.3.) definitions, would be 
patients rather than beneficiaries. 

1.2. Semantico-syntactio bonefactives 

In addition to intrixisio bonefactives, it appears possible to have benefao- 
tive exprcssicns containing a verb which is not intrinsically benefaotive* 

Jane wrote Christina a letter 
Jasia napisala Krystynie list 

where Christina benefits from Jane's action. The prime featui^s of the main 
verbs appearing in this type of construction include: [faction, ^process]. 
The expression becomes semantically and syntactically benefactive whea- 
ever an optional beneficiary NP is added. In the example above, the benefi- 
ciary sliows up as a noun directly following the verb, it could also appear 
"as a sentence-final noun preceded by the proposition /or" (Chafe 1870 : 161), 

Jane TOote a letter for Christina 
Jasia napisala list dla Krystyny, 

As we shall see, other prepositions may also be used with some verbs. It seems 
that tliis post prepositional position is preferred for emj^ .tic or otherwise 
marked statements. 



1.3. Datives and benefaotives 

In The case for case (1968 : 24) Fillmore defined the dative more or less as 
the animate being affected by tho state or action identified by the verb. This 
defmition has sho^vn to be inadequate to describe fundamental differences, 
among sentences containing a pationt, an experiencer or a beneficiary. 

Bvown (1973 : 8) has summarized the basic distinctions amoxig these three 
cases. As I have used his definition of beneficiary to decide which of the sen- 
tences I analyzed constitute good examples of benefactive constructions, I shall 
quote him: 



Definition 

Patient Someone or something eitlier in a 

given or sufferixig a change of 
state 

Experiencer Someone having a given experience 
or mental disposition 

Beneficiary Someone wlio profits from a state 
or process including possession. 



Examples 

The wood is dry. 
Jolin murdered Bill 
(Brown 1973 : 133) 
3W saw the snake. 
Tom wanted a drhik, 
Mary has a convertible. 
Tom bought Mary a oar. 
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It becomes clear that all beneficiaries are datives but not all datives are 
beneficiaries. That is where our problem begins. Already Chafe (1970: 148) 
stated that there are some differences in the semantic functions of the ex- 
periencer and the beneficiary although both relations may be represented 
as datives in surface configurations. Seuren (1973 : 38) after having a long 
list of verbs taking two complements in French or English 

ex: Enseigner le fran9ais h P^tudiant 

Teach French to the student 

equates deep stnictures object and beneficiary with surface structure accusa- 
tive respectively. 

Polish (and some English) surface structures are often ambiguous when- 
ever the beneficiary NP follows the verb directly because dative is used and* 
thus: 

Jasia napisala Krystynie list 
Jane wrote Christina a letter 

means only 

Jane sent a letter to Christina 
Jasia poslala list do Krystyny 

although we still don't know whom the letter was intended for (for Christina),, 
for Jane herself or some tliird party). 

2. CLASSIFICATION 

Since surface structures appearing in the dative may represent a patient,, 
an experiencer or a benoficiarj , we muai diaco^er their semantic prime features 
in order to distinguish among the three possible cases. This is not always 
easy to do and some heuristic questions may prove very useful. Based on 
Brown's definitions (my 1.3.), the followmg questions helped me to classify 
my 150 sample sentences: 

for patients. What (now) inherent eliaracteristic does the NP exhibit? 
for experieneors: WJiat happened to the NP? WJiat influence does he (she 
undergo? How does the NP feel? 

fur beneficiaries. WJio profits jfrom a particular voluntary action? Who becomes 
(is) the possessor? Wlio ceases to possess?^ 

* Brown (1073 : 322) states that "it makes sense to say of a voluntary action that 
it \\m duno for auincono othor (bonofactivo), but it does i nt mako sense to spoak so of" 
an involuntary action 

Ht eats spinach for his mother'' s sake but not 

He likes spinach for his mother's sake*\ 
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I tims discovered 31 utterances witli a patient 
• (Char lio'^^ taken to drinlc, I fear 
Obawiam 8*v ze Karolek zacz^ii }}i6) 

26 TOtli an o\ oriencer (I am not keen on cold mutton 

Nio mam ochoty na zimn(|; baranin?) 
35 witli an intrinwi': benefactivo and 59 soman tico-syntactically benefaotive. 

2.1. Intrinsic benefactives 

As seen above (1.1.) all intrinsicaHy benefactive utterances obligatorily 
contain a verb describing benefactive situations. Most of these verbs can bo 
replaced by Imve, get (come to liave) or cause to liave (cf. Nicdzielski 1976: 
tables 2 and 3). 

2.1.1. Stative 

Tliese are [+stato, +benefactive] verbs. 
They answer the heuristic question: Who is the possessor? 
In addition to the example quoted in 1.1. L, we find 

He holds (has) a checking account in tliis bank. 
Posiada (ma) konto czekowe w tym banlcu. 
I keep (liave) two horses on my farm. 
Trz3rmam (mam) dwa konie na swojej farmie. 

2.1.2. Dynamic 

With the meaning of 'come to liave', these are [^process, +benefaetive] 
verbs. 

"^They answer the heuristic question; Who becomes the possessor? In addition 
to the examples quoted in 1.L2., we may list obtain, conquer, procure, secure^ 
oatch, beget, gain, take and steal, corresponding to wydobyd, zdobyd, 'vvy- 
stara<5 si^, zape^vnid sobie, zlapad, porodzi<5, zyskad, wzi^d, ukra^d. We may 
add the following verbs answering the lieuristic question: Who piofits from 
a particular voluntary action? — benefit by, benefit from, learn, study and 
korzysta<5 z, uczy6 si?, studiowad. 

2.1.3. Causative 

With the meaning of 'cause to have', these verbs are essentially [+pruce8Sj 
+aotion, +benefactive]. 

"^They answer the heuristic 'question: Docs anyone profit from a particular 
voluntary action? To the examples quoted in I.U., we may add provide, 
•iind zaopatrzy<5, pozyczy(5. 

The director provided us 'vvith enough liquor for a whole week. 
Djo'cktor zaopatrzyl nas w w<5dk§ na caly tydzieii. 

2.2. Semantico-syntactic benefactives 
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Our analysis of 59 bencfactivc expressions containing a beneficiary but 
aio iiitriusically benefactive verb revealed two disturbing facts: 

a. for (dla) is not the onl> preposition used to introduce the beneficiary; 
on the other hand it has vuriotis other functions,^ 

b. the beneficiary is not always expressed through a surface structure 
dati^e. This suiface stnicttne case seems to depend on the preposition in- 
troducing it; in txim, this prepuMtion semis to depend on some intrinsic 
featuies uf the ^elb tu Mliich it is added. Ho\vever, ^^heneveI the beneficiary 
folluM.s the verb dircctlj ^^ithout any preposition, it may happen with 
jnost intriucic bencfactives, the case is dative. 

Table 1 givt^s an indication of the rehitive frequency anr^. distribution 
ef the ^aliuTls English ])rcpu.sitions and their Polish translations as found 
in uui example oentcnccs. Of course, I do nut claim that this sample is largo 
enuiigli tu be ^alid fur an absuhite generalization but it does offer an insight 
into general trends. 
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2.2.1. POR 

About iwv thirds of our sample sentences contain the prex>osition /or 
and in the great majority of cases the Polish translation uses dla. This is no 
buipiiho bince nwai linguists and dictiunary makers give as first definition 

* A N illustnitioii of the complexity of the ijucstioii is the cxainplo of some pro- 
pL».sitiuii» UM'tl uftti oi With the tiowi benefit. *'\\U{:u benefit in ixscd as a nouii, tho follow- 
ing art tlu' I'liitf prtpositioiial constructions in which it occurs, coiifcr a boiiofit or* 
Minn oni, duiM htiicfU Jrom sonictlitiig, do soiuctliiiig /or the benefit of a person - or 
foi sumtHMn's bi'i4t'fit, he of htiiufit to soineoiiOi bo to one's boiiofit ("It would liot bo to 
uiy iHiitfit to do tlitU*'), bo in bcnofit, bo out of benefit. In tho Inst two benefit Is used 
ill a ^pot'iul seiibo — that of ctititltuiunt to draw money from a club, society, found, 
etc., ill tiuics of i)iekni8^ or uiitniplo^Mnunt. A ptrsoii issaid to bo tn benefit wlioii ho fulfils 
thu iiiri».^ar^ conditions that entitle luui to the bcnofit> and out of benefit \\\iSit ho does 
not fuKii them. ''Wood 1U07 : 137-138), 
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•to convey tho idea of benefit or advaatago, or reverse* (Wood 19C7 : 33) 
or to introduce the person (thing which receives) suffers something or gets 
the benefit of sonaething (Hill 1968 : 61). 

2.2.1.1. FOR=-DLA 

In general, /or is used to introduce a beneficiary which is explicitly [+ani- 
mate, + direct instigator]. The latter feature means that the beneficiary 
initiates the action or triggers the reaction. 

Wliom do you work for? 
Dla kogo pracujesx? 

"He is a selfish, uncouth fellow, who has no respect for anyone**" 
(Wood 1967 : 448) 

To egoista, nieokrzesany typ, kt6ry nie ma zadnego szacunku 
dla nikogo 

In all semantico syntactic benefactive sentences containing /or translated 
as dla, it would seem that, in addition to the features indicated above, the 
beneficiary, is [4 intention]. This feature is particularly clear in a sentence 
like: 

Do it for the sake of your family 
Zr6b to dla dobra twojej rodziny 

If the agent and the beneficiary are identical, the construction is semantic- 
ally and syntactically reflexive. 

ex: I work for m3rself 
Pracuj^ dla siobie 

Tho following sentence probably exhibits all the above mentioned features 
best: 

I shave myself for my wife 
Gol? si§ dla (swojej) zony 

In addition, it suggests that tliere may be more than one beneficiary for a 
single benefactive action. 

Since refir-rcivization appears possible with all types of semantico syntactic 
benefactives, I shnll not mention it any longer unless it exhibits some special 
traits. 

WJienever the beneficiary has at least one feature differing from those 
stated above, another proposition is used in Polish even when English uses 
for. Generally, it is a directional proposition, ^\hich points to the beneficiary. 

2.2.1.2. FOR=DLA 

I work only for my cliildren 
PracujQ tylko dla dzioci 
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Vote for Wilson 
Glosuj na Wilsoiia 

I have learnt some very good exercises for the legs 
Nauczylem si^ paru doskonalych 6wiczed na nogi. 

The benefieiary is [ \ animate] but it may be only an inalienable possession 
of a living being. When it is [-h human] it is also indirect [4- instigator] and/or 
indirect [-f-beneficiary]. 

2.2.1.3. FOR=ZA 



The main difference between na and za seems to lie in the fact that, 
generally, za is used when some kind of substitution takes place — usually, 
that of the agent for the beneficiary who thus benefits indirectly from the 
action of the agent. Quito often, the beneficiary is [—concrete] but [ f aiximate] 
tlirough personification: 



2.2.1.4. FOR=DO 

I have a question for yx)u 
Mam pytanie do ciebie 

The objective is [+ abstract] The action is intended for someone (for) and 
addressed to him (do), 
2.2.1.6. FOR=U, W 

He used to play for Tottenham Hotspur 
On grywal w (dla) Tottenham Hotspur 
My father worked for an elderly bookseller 
M6j ojciec pracowal u (dla) starszego ksiggaxza 

Although dla would generally be grammatical, w, are used in sentences 
denoting or implying a location. 
2.2.1.0. FOR=KU 

The Lord created Eve out of Adam*s rib for his pleasure 
Stworzyl Pan B6g Ew§ z kofioi, Adamowi ku rado^ci 

The beneficiary includes a mental disposition, or feeling, which is the destina- 



I work for (instead of) my wife 
Pracuj^ za ionq 
1 cannot speak for others 
Nie mog§ mdwiS za innych 



They gave their lives for their country 

Oddali zycie za ojczyzn? 

Walczymy za wolno^6 wasz^i; i nasz^i; 

Let us fight for our liberty, yours and ours. 
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tion of the action. While do implies that the goal is reached, Jm considers the 
movement toward the goal, which might never bo reached. 
2.2.1.7. FOR=0 

Who will provide for her now that her father is dead? 
Kto b^dzic sig o ni(^ troszezyl, Icicdy umarl joj ojciec? 

This sample sho^\s that other prepositions maj- be used in Polish but aetually 
it belongs to the class of intrinsic bencfactives. (provide for, troszczy6 si?) 
described under 1.1.4. 



The second most widely used preposition to introduce a beneficiary in 
English is to. Accordingly, some of the definitions I have found are almost 
identical ^^ith those listed under /or. The only differences that Hill (1968 : 61 & 
165) reports are syntactic. While for may be used in at least six different 
t37)es of constnictions, /o, introducing a beneficiary, may be used only in 
two patterns Ni— PxNg or Adj. - PxN.^ 

It is a liindrance to progress 
To jest przeszkoda dla jxtet^pu 
ITe was very good to ns 
Byl dla nas bardzo dobry 

It is probably easier to distinguish these t^^o prepositions semantically 
as to cnijdiasizcs the aim or diicctiun of the action (or piocc«s) while /or stresses 
its intention. 

2.2.2.1. TO=DLA 

Quite a number of English bciiefactlve sentences containing to translate 
into Polish sentences with dla. 



Wo may observe some general trends, some of wliieh have already been 
reported by Wood (1967 : 78 & 80). The adjectives concerned in stiueturcs 
like 



3 Hill (19G8 : 165) states tliat "the moaning is that tho N after the P gets the be- 
nefit of Ni/Adj, or snlTors thu bad efibcts of the latterj e.g. in It ia a hindrance to progreaSy 
progress (Nj) suffers the bad effects of the hindrance (Ni); and in He was very good to us, 
we (N) get tho benefit of the goodness (tho nominal idea contained in tho Adj.)*\ 



2.2.2. TO 



Youth shotild always show respect to old age 

Mlodxiez powinna zawszo olcazjrsvac szaeunek dla starszych 

Tl)is book is available to everyone for reading it 

Ta ksiqzka jest dost^pna do ezytania dla kazdego. 

lie will be a great help to you 

B^dzie AviclkQ; pomocQ. dla eicbie 
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She was always kind to eliildren 
33yla zawsze uprzejma dia dzieci 

generally describe an attitude or a conduet towards the benefieiary. This 
benefieiary is [+ animate] (or personified), [— uireet instigator], [-|-direetion] 
(or aim). Quite often, it is found after an intrinsieally benefaetivo verb like 
give. 

2.2.2.2. TO=NA 

Another largo area of correspondenee is that found between to and na. 

I ^viIl say nothing to the detriment of my colleagues 
Nie powiem uic na szkod^ kolegdw 
Ho took off his hat to the ladies 
Zdj(|l kapolusz na ezeS6 paii 

The bujicfieiary is made up of a N+its nominalized attribute, the preposition, 
directly iutroducub the NP s charaeteristie and the pssessing NP follows; 
in English the chaiacteristie may be elided. Thus, like in 2.2.1.2., wo have 
an indirect beneficiary. Often, the agent s aetion is directed towards the realiza- 
tion of a wish. 

Let us drink to the health of the bride 
'\VjT[)i jniy za zdrowic pamiy nilodej 

2.2.2.3. t6=ZA 

Similar sciuantie features may be observed in 

Let us dtin]^ to the success of your voyage 
'\V}7)ijinj' za sukces twojej podrozy 

One pujjsiblo iliiTerenco is that the [{animate] beneficiary is not directly 
expressed, but rather oUc of hi.s activities which, on the surface, substitutes 
for it. 

2.2.2.4. T0==3)0 

Jane wrote a letter to Christina 
Jasia napisala list do Krystjaiy 

Tlie correspondence bet^\een Polish and English is perfcv^t re; both pre- 
positions ha'vc as their basic meaning 'in the direction of*. They point to th& 
jierbon to winch the activity is directed. Destination fakes precedence over 
intention which may actually bo totally imimportant if the letter Christina 
receives is not for her at all. 

]\Iosfc of those present were in favour of the proposal 
'\Yi9kszoj56 z obecnyeh byly za propozyejo; 
He is not in favour with the powers that bo 
On nio ma wzglfddw u obecnyeh wladz 
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His brother came in his stead 
Jego brat przyszedl za niego 
I wiite this on behalf of my assistant 
PiszQ to na rzecz mojego asystenta 

In most benefactivo utterances containing in this in is followed by an abstract 
nutin expressing an attitude uf mind intending to help or hurt the beneficiary. 
Quite ojften this prepositional phrase is preceded by the verb be paralleling 
to he for. In Polish, generally, some locative preposition is used to indicate 
the position of the agent in relation to the beneficiary. 
2.2.4. ON (+N) 

He is just a scrounger, who lives on other people 
To jest slmera, kt6ry zeruje na innych 

This is probably a metaphoric usage of on, reminding of predators on thek 
preys. 

I am ^vriting on behalf of my client 
Pisz§ w obronie mojego klienta 

'This should actually be in behalf of (2.2.1.) but a cojifusion seems to exist 
in many speakers* mind. Originally, on behalf of meant only on the aide of, 
2.3. Emphatic benefactives 

Both English and Polish seem to use the same device to emphasize the 
feature of benefactive. Of course, there are differences in its distribution 
between the two languages. 

2.3.1. Intrinsic benefactives 

2.3.1.1. State benefactives 

Since state benefactives are characterized in 1.1.1, with the features 
V+[— Bb, 0], it should be clear why it is possible to emhasize B5 only. The 
most frequent device in English is to appose the appropriate reflexive pronoun 
next to the beneficiary; in Polish, the appropriate form of sam is preposed 
to the beneficiary. 

Tom, himself, owns a convertible 
Sam Tomek posiada kabriolet 

2.3.1.2. Process benefactives 

The same devices are used as for state benefactives: 

Tom, himself, lost the tickets 
Sam Tomek zgubil bilety 

Jllthough considered substandard, structures like 

? I found me a house 

4ire more and more frequent in US English and must be noted* 
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2.3.1. L Process-Action benefactives 

Ho bought a car 
Kupil samochdd 

versus 

He bought himself a car 
Kupil sobie samochdd 

The reflexive structure emphasizes the [+boneficiary] feature of he which 
is also [+agont]. The dual fimction of is already present in the non reflexive 
structure but it could pass unnoticed. 

The same devices are used as for state benefactives and process bene- 
factives: 



Note that for all three groups in most cases where sam is used it is possible 
and sometimes clearer to use natod. 
2.3.2. Scmantico-syntactic benefactives 

2.3.2.1. Stative 

As semantico syntactic benefactives imply an action (or possibly a process), 
this set 'vvill remain empty for the time being (until futher research). 

2.3.2.2. Dynamic (cf 2.1.2.) 



According to Lyons (1971 : 374), "the reflexive implication in sentences 
like tliis might be described as *benofactive* (for the benefit of, in the interest 



It is worthwiiile to note that mth psoudo intransitive benefiictive verbs, 
which are somantioally reflexive, the emphatic expressions do not xise full 
verbal structure (eg. to shave oneself, to dross oneself). The original reflexive 
marker remains deleted: 



John bribed the officials themselves 
Jan przekupil samych urz§dnik6w 



Let everyone speak for himself 
Niech kazdy m6'vvi za siebie 
I am washing (myself) a shirt 
Pior§ (sobie) koszul§ 



of)*'. 



I am shaving by myself 
Gol^ si§ sam 
I am dressing by myself 
XJbieram si? sam 



In Polish, a subgroup of this class exists. In ^ sentence like: 



W czasie jazdy trzymad siqnchwytu 



u Paper* and Studies 
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(W cza ^^0 jazdy trzymad uclnvyt) 
Pleaso hold on to dho rail 

what is implied is somethixig like: for your own good (dla twojogo dobra). 
Iji all these sentences, the beneficiary is also tlie agent, 

2.3.2.3. Excessive (Visan-Neuman 1972 : 126) 

Two sjTitactic subgroups of excessive benefactives (actually malefaotives) 
can be distinguished in their surface stmctures. Semantically, they are similar* 
They have the general meaning of damaging oneself by doing an action to 
excess. One subgroup prefixes tlie verb Avith the preposition over 

He overate (himself) 
Przejadl si§ 

The other subgroup follows the pattern 

V[+actIon]+refI.4-adj.[+inhcrcnt charactcrJeth'l 

in English and, generally, 

perfective vorb+refl.-|-c?o+N' 

in Pohsh: 

He shoiited himself hoarse 
Zakrzyczal siQ do zachrypniQcio. 

2.3.2.4. Causative (cf. 2.1.3.) 

He got himself hired 
WynajQ.1 si§ do pracy 

With the meaning 'He caused someone to liire liim^He mcde someone giv& 
him a job', these sentences contain an ergative initiator; the unspecified hirer 
who is at the same time the object of tLc main cau^sative predication: Ho 
caused someone... and the subject of the dowjigiaded predication: someone 
hired Iiim. 

The non emphatic constmction would just state: 

He got hired 
Dostal pracg 

It is dynamic, instead of catisative, and corresponds to: 

Someone hired liim 
Kto^ dal mu pracg 

It is an action-process bcnefactive with lie as beneficiary. 
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3. CONCLUSION 

Although n(/ aefbiito r*les ha-^o boon arrived at, some general trends have 
been observed: 

3.1. Surface strrcture-ducivo often, but not always, represents a semantic 
bonefactive; it is traditionally referred to as *dative of interest*. Semantio 
prime features must then be established, especially to account for lexical 
realizations of various tyjivB of benefactive. Transforming the surface dative 
into its corresponding prepositional stnicturo ^\ill help to determine these 
features and, consequently , mil facilitate translation from one language 
into the other. 

3.2. Whenever a verb is intrinsically benefactive, the corresponding 
underlying sentence is also benefactive. 

3.3. When the verb is not intrinsically benefactive, the sentence may be 
made benefactive through the use of a special proposibion, 

3.4. The basic benefactive prepositions are for and dla. Some other pre- 
positions, mostly locative, may be used, the most fx-equent being to and na 
or za. These 'locative' propositions are usually directional and stress one of 
the prime features ^vhich may characterize a benefactive (where an action 
or pix)cess brings benefit, profit or loss to the beneficiary). The most basic 
of these prime features and the prepositions expressing them are summaiized 
in the following table: 



Somantico Syntactic Bonofactivos 

BENEFICIAKY (+anlmttc. ;t direct Inftlcator. +lntontlon *fdlrectlon...l/proP 


Basic + Intention + Direction 
Distinctivo -{-Direct Instigator ^Direct Tistigator 
Feature FOB TO 


DLA 


Essential Specific Semantic Features 


DLA 


NA 


indirect beneficiary i±dircct imticotorj 


NA 


ZA 


substitution 


ZA 


DO 
KU 


approaching destination 
tending toward destination 


DO 


U, W 


location 





3.6. A fiuifaco stiuclurc reflexive may bo used for pirposes of eniphasia 
with intrinsic benefactives or with sema)itico syntactic benefactives. 
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A CONTRASTIVE SEMANTIC ANALl^SIS OP COLOUR ADJECTIVES 
IN POLISH AND ENGLISH 



Staniszaw D0OZUAL 



Unim$Uy cf L6dl 



1. Tlio lack of isomorphism bohveuxi the lexical systems in the vocahula- 
ries of different languages is already a well recognized a.ad ucecpted fact 
wliich lias found its manifestation in the fundamental law of semantics ro^ 
ferring to the divergency between substance and form or between content 
and expression pianos. Thus languages are Acfencd to as non-isomorjAie by 
imposing a specific form on the a priori ujiiversal and undiferontiated sub- 
stance (cf. Lyons 19C9). 

2. The aim of this paper is, tliereforo, to derbie the degree of the above 
mentioned isomorphism by means of comparing the semantic fields of colour 
adjectives used metaphorically in Polish rnd English, mainly in their attri- 
btitivo ftoiction in the adjective + notin sequence or in set phrases. Wo shall 
consider, tliovoforo, the following stnictures: 

a) adj.+N, for instanco: whiit collar 

b) V+adj., „ „ to feel blue 

c) compounds, „ „ blacl'simt?^. 

3. For our pui*pose in this paper, tlio defition of semantic field will bo a« 
grouji of wci'dfct buLbunied tmder one colour term and fulfilling the abo\o men- 
tioned Conditions. The discussion ^vill be based on juxtaposing each Polish 
example ^\ith its English translation (equivalent) respectively as gl\en in the 
dictionaries (see rofci'enccs). Archaic and rarely used entries will not be dis- 
cussed. 

4. Such nn approach is expected to reveal interesting and importaxJ facts 
about the degree uf isomorjjhism Letv een the t^ 0 languages in question as 
far as the colour terms are concerned and consequently it may provide soma 
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insights fur tho error analysis, native language interference and all the aspects 
tliat tlie pedagogical grammar deals with. 

6. Even casual observation indicates that an iuid^)rstanding of culour in- 
vol\es not only physics hut langliagc conmnuucation us ^ell. When analysing 
tlio occurrence of colour udjcctiActi ono is imincdjately aware of the fact that 
tliey forin either restricted or unrestricted chibiioa according to the given notai 
tlioy modify. Thus, a pen may he modified either as black, blue, red, green etc. 
Mhilo ingratiixuh is usually refeiTed to as black. Moreover, wo speak of wine 
or hair as /vd uliich in fact is brownish or rusty. We may, therefore, distin- 
g\iJt>h two classcb of colour reference, basic i.e. unrestricted faid peripheral 
i.e. restricted tr metaphorical. The first exhibits one-to-ono coiTespondence 
while the other one differs to a jtiore or less considerable extent. 



6. It has also been demonstrated that there are languages wliieh use 
different ooloiu' terms for a definite range of colour in the spectrum (cf. Lyons 
lOno). Some of the languages use more than one term while others lack one. 
Such a divergency is due to the culture wliivli tJie language represents and 
constquenly reflects in language communication. The degree of cultural over- 
lap bears, therefore, on tho range of differences. 

7. On the whole English and Polish do not differ radically in their naming 
of physical colours. This can be veiy easily obsei-ved when comparing the 
definitions of colour entries given in the respective dictionaries, for example: 

— bialy — of the colour opposite to black, characteristic of snow. 

— wlnto — of the colour of fresh sno'W, or common salt. 

— niebiesld — of the colour of clear sky, the flowers of flax. 

— blue — colour like tho sicy on a clear day, or the deep sea when the 

sun is shining. 

— /jclony ' of the oolourbctwcenblueand yellow. ..thecolourof freshgrass. 

— green — of the colour between bhie and yellow... the colour of grooving 

grass... etc., etc. 

As follows from the above presentation the prijicijml colour adjectives in 
Polish and English possess a similar reference when in their basic meaning. 
The only exception k blue which, like the Bussian sinyi, goluhoi, has two 
counterparts; niebieski^ blihitny in Polish. It still remains to be mentioned 
that Colours in physics used to bo classified into, primary (red, yellow, blue), 
secondary (orange, green, violet) that is the combination of primary colours, 
and tertiary, that is the combinatioai of secondary. For our purpose, how- 
ever, we shall restrict ourselves to the most frequently used colour adjectives 
in lajiguagc commiuiication, namely: white, black red, green, bhe, yellow, grey^ 
^ink and broxon. 
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8. The correspondence behsecii colour adjectives in English and Polish 
may be demonst rated iis follows: 

A. F\ill isoinor])hisni: close one-to-one eorrospondonco, i.e. 

hialc winO'While wine 

B. Partial isomorphisiu: 

1) \\\mv the no\in remains identical uhilo the adjective differs: 
biale lamjo ~ ladies' Utngo 

2) whore the adjective remains identical while the nonndifFers: 
hiaUtfujura — tvhitc chessman 

C. Lack of isoiuorpliisni. 

1) different cqxiivaleiits: 
hiah szaknshvo — skiivg 

2) descriptive translation: 

hiahj mazur — mcbzurku danced at da^ni 

3) reverse equivalents (rare) 
bialj/ fcmk ~ hlac/c swa7i 

Tlie abuAC lange cf i.scinu>rj)]ubm may be repicbcnted gia]»hically. It is 
b\ipj>obed tu auonnt fui the dcgur of dillicxdtj in fuicign language vocabu- 
lary acq\iisition. TliO le.unci is likely to iticet nioic dillic\dties in mcmuiizing 
lexical units located far away from the kernel of the diagram: 



In our discussio)! the iicinantie fields 33 and C v.ill be combined together 
as non isomorphic. TJms \\v shall introduce a dotible s\ibdi\ ision o)dy, ftill- 
and non-isomori)hic. 






A. riALY - WHITE 



1. b.aly kruk 





black swan 












2. bialy wiorsz 


— 


blank verso 












3. bialy mazur 




(doscriptivo) 












4. bialy 6wit 




dawn 












6. biala plc6 


— 


women 












G. bi»lo szalonstwo 





skiing 












7, bialy murzyn 





drudge 












8. biala karta 




a clean shoot 












0. biale noco 


— 


polar nights 












10. bialy dzion 


— 


high day 












11. biala bron 


— 


side arms 












12. biala blacha 




tirned shoot 












13. bialy mr6z 




hcar-frost 












14. bialo tango 


— 


ladies* tango 












15. biala ksi^ga 


— 


white paper 












IG. biala figura 


— 


white chessman 












17. biala kawa 






1. 




white coifee 






18. bialo mi^so 






2. 





white meat 






10. bialo pioczywo 






3. 





white bread 






20. bialo wino 






4. 





white wine 






21. bialo cialka kr\vi 






5. 





white corpuscles of blood 


22. biala Bubstancja mdzgu 


G. 





white matter in brain 


23. Bialy Orzcl 






7. 





White Eaglo 






24. Bialy Dom 






8. 





White House 






25. bialy mcfcal 






0. 





white motal 






2G. bialo karly 






10. 





white dwarfs 






27. biala magia 






11. 


— 


whito magio 






28. bialy ciikior 






12. 


— 


whito sugar 






20. biala gor^czka 






13. 




whito fever 






30. biala niowolnica 






14. 




whito 'pIavo 






31. bialy niccHwicd'i 






15. 





whito bear 






32. biaJy c^Jowiok 






IG. 


— 


whito man 
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— 


whito hot 




rozpalony do go- 
rf^ca 








18. 





whito sale 




wjTprzcdaz 
pldcien 








10. 




whito bait 




smaiono rybki 








20. 




white caps 




grzywiaato falo 








21. 


— 


whito collar 




ur/Qdnik 








22. 


— 


whito livercd 




tch6rzlisvy 








23. 




whito lipped 




z wargami sinynii 
zo strachu 








24. 


— 


whitesmith 




blacharz 








25. 




whito washer 




obronca roputaoji 








2G. 




white lio 




nieszkodliwo 
klamstwo 








27. 




whito sheet 




szata pokutnika 








28. 




whito tie 




(descriptive) 








20. 




wliito slavery 




prostytiicja 








30. 




whito slave 
trafio 




handol zywyra 
towarom 
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B. CZAENY - BLACK 



1, czarny czlowiek — 


darked'Skiimed 
man 








2. czarna dusza — 


wicked sotil 








3. czarny charakter — 


inischlef-maker 








4. czarna godzina — 


rainy day 








6. czarna strona — 


dark side of 








6. czarna robota — 


dirty work 








7. czarny — 


The Dark 








kontynont 


Continent 








8. czarna polowka — 


(descriptive) 








9. czarny chleb — 


brown bread 








10. czarny towar — 


bluck ivory 








11. czarna kawa 




1. 


— black coffee 




12. czarna jagoda 




2. 


— blackberry 




13. czarna porzeczka 




3. 


— blackcurrant 




14. czarna ksL^ga 




4. 


— black book 




15. czarna owca 




6. 


— black sheep 




16. czarna rozpacz 




6. 


— black dispair 




17. czarny post^pok 




7. 


— black deed 




18. czarna niona\vi^6 




8. 


— black ingratitude 




19. czarna 6mior6 




9. 


— black death 




20. czarny rynek 




10. 


— black market 




21. czarna reakcja 




11. 


— black reactionaiy 




22. czarna magia 




12. 


— black magio 




23. czarna msza 




13. 


— black mass 




24. Czarna Pantera 




14. 


— Black Panther 




25. Czarna Sila 




15. 


— Black Power 




26. Czarno Koszulo 




16. 


— Black Shirts 




27. czarny strach 




17. 


— black fear 




28. Czarno Zaglgbio 




18. 


— Black Country 




20. czarna komedia 




19. 


— black comedy 








20. 


— black lead — 


grafit 






21. 


— blackleg — 


lamistrajk 






22. 


— blackmail — 


szantaz 






23. 


— black Maria — 


Buka 






24. 


— black pudding — 


kiszka 






25. 


— blackout — 


zaciomnionie 






26. 


- Macksmith — 


kowal 






27. 


— black spot — 


(descriptive) 






28. 


— black mood — 


penury nastrdj. 






29. 


— black beatlo — 


karaluch 






30. 


— blackboard — 


tablica 






31. 


— black box — 


(descriptive) 






32. 


— black coated — 


urz^dnik 






33. 


— black frost — 


suchy mr6z 






34. 


— blackbird — 


kos 






35. 


— blackcock — 


cietrzow 






30. 


— blackjack — 


maczuga 






37. 


- black lufcter — 


pismo gotyekie- 






38. 


— blackguard — 


Bzubrawioo 






39. 


— black water — 
fever 


malaria 






40. 


— black friar — 


ciominik(%nin 






41. 


— blackhead — 


WQgr 
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L czorwony kur — (doscriptivo) 








2. czorwony zloty — (dcscriptivo) 








3. czerwony bnrszcz — (dcscriptivo) 








4. Czcrwony Ivrzyi 


1. 


— Red Cross 




5. Czorwony Sztaudar 


2. 


- Rod Flag 




<). Czorwona Armia 


3. 


— Rod Army 




7. Czorwony P6IksiQzyc 


4, 


— Rod Crcscout 




S. Czerwona Gwiazda 


5. 


- Rcdi^tar 




9. czorwono wiuo 


C. 


— rod wino 




10. czorwono cialka lo-wi 


7. 


— rod corpuscles of blood 


11. czorwona plachta 


8. 


— rod rag 




12. czorwony zar 


9. 


— red heat 




13. czorwono ooz.y (od placzu) 


10. 


— rod oycs (with wooping) 




11. 


— rod hands 


— zalcrwawionymi 
r^koma 




12. 


— rod carpot 


— (doseriptivo) 




13. 


— SCO red 


— w^ciokad ei^ 




14. 


— red Briek 


— (deseriptivo) 




15. 


— red cap 


- (>, „) 




IC. 


— red onsigu 


- („ „) 




17. 


— red book 


- (» „) 




18. 


— red box 


- („ m) 




19. 


— red light 
distriet 


- („ „) 




20. 


— red hat 


— purpurow^ 




21. 




kapelusz 




— rod hot 


— rozpalony, 




22. 




podniocony 




— red letter day 


— dzien ^wititoczny 




23. 


— red moat 


— (dese.) 




24. 


— red tape 


— biurokracja 




26. 


— red weed 


— mak 




2C. 


— rod herring 


— (deseriptivo) 




27. 


~ red eoat 


— zolnierz brytyj* 
eki 




28. 


— rod blooded 


— Icrzepki 
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D. ZIELONY - GREEJT 



1. Zidono Swijitki — 


Whit Sunday 








2. ziolono pojQcio — 


faint idea 








3. ziclona granica — 


(descriptive) 








4. zielony wybicg — 


(descriptive) 








5. ziolono ii/.ytki — 


meadows 








6. ziolony karnawal — 


(descriptive) 








7. ziolony stolik — 


gambling table 








8. ziclona lima — - 


(descriptive) 








9. ziclona trawka — 


get fired 








10. ziclony dziQciol — 


greon peak 








11. ziclono torony — 


greon belt 








12. ziclona herbata 




1. 


— green tea 




13. ziclono nawozy 




2. 


— green manure 




14. by 6 ziclony in 




3. 


— to be green 




15. ziclona pasza 




4. 


— green crop 




IG. ziclony zo strachu 




5, 


— green with fear 








6- 


— green food 


— zielonka 






7, 


— greengrocer 


zioloniai*z 






8. 


— green hide 


— surowa skdra 






1% 


— green old age 


— czerstwa ataro56 






10, 


— green stuff 


— warzywa 






11. 


— green winter 


— bezSnieznazima 






12. 


— green Christmas 


— B. Narodzenie 






13. 


— green w^ound 


— niozagojona rana 






14. 


— green memories 


— 6wicze wspom- 
nienia 






15. 


— green houso 


^ szklarnia 






16. 


- greenhorn 


— z<3ltodzi6b 






17. 


— green room 


— (descriptive) 






18. 


— greensickness 


— blednica 






19. 


— green sward 


— murawa 






20. 


— green yard 


— zagroda 






21. 


— green oyed 


— zazdrosny 
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E. NIEBIESKI - BLUE 



L niebieski ptaszek — 


odventuror 








L niobieskioinigJaly— 


(descriptive) 








3. niobieski lis — 


aretio fox 








4. niobieska krew 




1. 


— blue blood 




5. niebicska wst^ga 




2. 


— blue ribbon 








3. 


— blue film 


— niocenzuralny 
film 






4. 


— blue jokes 


— nieprzyzwoito 
kawaly 






6. 


— blue moon (once 








in a) 


— rzadko 






6. 


— blue collar 


— robotnik 






7. 


— blue jacket 


— maiynarz M. W.. 






8. 


— blue print 


— odbitka 






9. 


— blue stocking 


— eawantka 






10. 


— blue laws 


— purytadskie 






11. 




prawa 






— blue water 


— otwarte morze 






12. 


— feel blue 


— mie6 chandr^ 






13. 


— blue fear 


— panika 






14. 


— blue bonnet 


— blawatek 






16. 


— blue ointment 


— szara ma^6 






16. 


— blue despair 


— czama rozpacz 






17. 


— blueberry 


— czariia boixSwka 






18. 


— blue in the face 


— do utraty tchu 






19. 


- drink till aU 
is blue 


— upi6 si? do nie- 
przytomno^ci 



F. R020WY - PINK /ROSY 

1. r6zo\va przyszIo56— rosy prospect 

2. r6zowo nadziojo — „ „ 

3. r6zo\vy nastr6j — in high spirits 

4. r6zowy humor — „ „ 

6. r6zowe okulary — roso-colourod spectacles 
6. w r6zowych kolo- 

rach (-widzie6) to take a rosy coloured view 

pink elephant — bialo myazki 
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O. 2(5LTy - YELLOW 



L z6ltodzi6b — green-horn 



2. z6lty czlowiok 


L 


yollow man 




3. z6lta rasa 


2. 


yellow race 




4. z6Itft fobra 


3. 


yellow fever 




5. z6lta plamka 


4. 


yellow spot (medicine) 




6. 


yellow press 


— bnikowieo 




6. 


yellow bellied 


— tch6rz 




7. 


yellow metal 


— mosi^dz 




8. 


yellow back 


— (descriptive) 




9. 


yellow boy 


— zlota monota 




10. 


yellow dog 


— szuja 




IV 


yellow Jack 


— z61ta febra 



H. SZARY - GREY 



1. szary tlum 


— the rabble 










2. szara gcdzina 


— dusk 










3. szaro zyeio 


- dull life 










4. szary konieo 












/by6 na 


— bring up the roar 










5. szara eminencja 


— (Sminence gris 










6. szary czlowiek 


— plain man 










7. szaro pl6tno 


— bro\vn linen 










8. szare mydlo 


— soft soap 










9. szary papier 


— brown paper 










10. szara ma^6 


— blue ointment 










11. szara substancja m6zgu 


1. 


grey matter of brain 




12. szara gQ^ 




2. 


grey goose 










3. 


grey beard 




starzeo 






4. 


grey-headed 




wotoran 






5. 


grey hound 




chart 






6. 


grey friar 




franciszkanin 






7. 


grey monk 




oysters 






8. 


grey sister 




tercjarka 



I. BRAZOWY - BROWN 



0 


1. 




0 


1 0 




1. 


bro\vn broad 


— rozowy chleb 




2. 


brown paper 


— szary papior 




3. 


brown sugar 


— niooczyszozony oukior 




4. 


to bo in a brown study 


— zamyfilony 
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Colour adjectives in Polish and English vs. the de 
xnorphism. 

Number of 
entries. 



40 
35 




COxNCLUSlONS 



1. The above diagrani illnstnitos the degree .of isomorphism between colour 
adjectives in both lanpiages nioasured by tlio number of corresponding en- 
tries^ It IS an easily observable fact that tlx. adjecstivcs while and black possess 
the highest frequency „f occurence, which sc(,ins to support the hypothesis 
put forward by J5erlin and Kay (1970) (sei^ Lehrer 1974 : 153) that... "three 
JS a dennito hierarchy in importance and iiv the development of color words, 
riiey hnd that all languages have terms for while and black. If there is a 
third term, it will be red...". 

2. IVIoreover, the respective semantic fields as j.resented in our discussion 
might be characterized in isolation in four categories: 

a) — frequency of occurrence, i.e. tlie number of entries, 

b) — the dimension of the fully isomorphic field, 

c) - non-isomorphic Polish (semantic field) in relation to .English, 

d) - non-isomorphic English (semantic field) in relation to Polish. 
Thus, jioints a) and b) would require no elaborate comment as tliey are 
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easily coiisijicuuxib, a\ liilc c) and d) w ould "be made explicit duo to such motiva- 
tiun us; a different cultural Lackground, set phrases, idiomatic expressions,, 
associative and coimotative features, symbolic meaning, etc. 
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rRENCII -ENGLISH CONTRASTIVE LINGUISTICS AT 
rim UNIVEESlTfi CATHOLIQUE DE LOUVAIN 



J. von ROEY 
Ccihotlc VnivertUy of I^utain 

It ib prubablj' nu cxaggcrution tu any (as I already did elsewhere) that no 
utlicr Murld liiiigiugcs liaio Lcuu iu closur contact tliau English and Ercueh. 
This is tnie in more than ono ycnso. ^\e all loxow that the Noiman Conquest 
%\as not only a territorial but also a \cry spectacular linguistic affair, that 
English and rrcnch have c^cr i>bnx been the jjri\ilegcd language of diplomats 
and scientists, and that today French is taught as a foreign (often second) 
language in UiObt English sjjcab'ng countries and viec-\ ersa. It is rather sur- 
prising therefore that eontrusti\^c study of these two languages should not 
have been practised on a larger scale. Tnio enough, a few great names are 
eomiected witli such rcsearcli (Maclcey, Vinay, Darbelnct, Ullmajin, Wan- 
diiiszka and others), but there is, to lu^ Imowledge at least, no recent or 
sj'stematie cffoit comparable with tho contrastivo projects undertaken in sueh 
eoimtries as Poland, Yugoslavia, Rumania, Sweden or Germany. A look at 
t\ o recent bibliographical lists eonfirms this, vohuiit four of tho Papers and 
Studies hi Contiastivo Linguistics of tho Pohsh -English Contrastivo Project 
listb some 100 published books ur papers for a period of liardly ID years, where- 
as our own Prench- English bibliography in vol. 3 of the Contrastive Ana- 
l3sis Series lists about the same number of items for a period three times as 
long. 

It would be preposterous on my part if I said that our Centre d'Etndes 
Anglaises of tho Universit6 Catholiquc do Louvain intends to fill tliis gap 
and has plans for something great and systematic. After all, our department 
is large only in terms of numbers of students, staff and budget arc small, and 
hence mainly invested in tcaelung. Yet, ever since in thu it^ixtics our Univer- 
sity of Louvain ceased to bo a bilingual institution, tho French spealcing fu- 
ture tcaciicrs of English ha^e no lunger been a kind of subgroup in a numerically 
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and therefore liiigtiistically rlominant Flemish group, but have had then* own, 
speeific curricuhun and teaching staff. This has taken us straight into problems 
of eontrastive lingnistiet, fur ^\e share the general LoHef that the stiucturo of 
the learners' first language should to some extent determine the way a second 
laXiguago is taught. On the other hand it would be wrong to say that pedago- 
gieal eonside rations have been our only incentive, it seems obvious that much 
relevant information about the grammar and voeabulary of a language emerges 
from careful and systematie eomparison ^\ith another language. All hnguistic 
deseription is, after all, at least covertly eontrastive. 

The present situation at our Centre d'Etudes Anglaises is one where 
English— Frcneh eontrastive research centres round a few doctoral projects 
and a considerable number of "licence" dissertations. Only a small part of 
this has so far found its v> ay to bocks or journals, but a few veprescntative papers 
have been collected fai vohune 3 of the "Coutrastive Analysis Series''. A look 
at these ^\ritings ^vill show that our Centre is not the place of worship of one 
particular linguistic faith. AYe have never thought of adhering to one theoret- 
ical approach or model of analysis to the exclusion of all other approaches or 
models. The fact that there is uo school of thought but has produced oxcollent 
eontrastive analysis probably t$l\o\\ s that the choice of a model should bo made 
subservient to the nature cf the problem to be studied and to the aim of the 
investigation. A compromise position of tlio Idnd Randolph Quirk adopts in 
his leccnt Grammar of cvnttmporary Engluh strongly appeals to xiie personally 
(Quirk 1972). 

Although phonology has on the whoh so far been rather marginal in our 
activities, research ha? ^ it condu' ted for some time by J. Heiderscheidt 
into the ichition bclv\ecn ^laphic and stress phenomena and the possibility 
of vvoiluiig out strategic^ enabling Fiench learners to cope more efficiently 
'with sticss problems uhcn confronted with a written text. The starting-point 
for these strategics aio the stress lulcs at ^V(ud- and phrase-level as proposed 
in the Sound pattern of EngKsh, but further simplified in the sense suggested 
in Halle's refuinmlatlon {Linguisii: inquiry 1973). The purauiuters considered 
at ^\ord-lc\el are 1. ^vord class, 2. number of syllables and syllabic stnicturo, 
3. moii^hological structure and dciivatioUal history, 4. origin (Latin, Greek, 
French, etc.). The validity of thc^ nilcs is tested, e.g., by moans of Dolby 
and Kcsnikoff s "Ec\crse ^\ord iist** (1907), and experiments undertaken 
with Ivamers of our Department suggest that the rtilcs are effioiont in 85% of 
the cases. 

Contiustive sjiitax has from the bogin^ung been ouj favoiu'ite field of 
investigation. A considerable number of "licence** memoirs have been de- 
voted to such \aujus subjects as the stmeture of the noiui phrase and the 
adjective phi..^c, the u^e of the tenses, the fiuiction of the infinitive and the 
participle, etc. ]More lar^,- ovMIo research is at piescnt being eonductod un two 
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points: the use of tJie passive voice and t]io nso of coujimctions in English and 
French, by S. Lcgrand-^ Granger and by J. Colson respectively. 

The study of the passive starts from the analysis of all forms with &e+T)ast 
participle and etre,-f "partiuipe passe** and from the diffioxdt question as to 
vhat criteria will sort otit passives from stich non-passiv^e stnictnrcs as I was 
intemled or Us sont lU^us. Trench and English on the whole raise the same pro- 
blems here. From a descriptive point of view considerable differences emerge 
from tlic analysis of the novel coi-ptis: first of all the passive is about twice 
as frequent in English cs in French, which apparently has to do with i*estramts 
on subject selection and use of the ^'ufin^tiVe h\ passi'vo stnictures m French, 
as well as with the nioie fi-cqtient use of the mdcfinUo stibject on and of reflexive 
verbs in this same language. Investigations of the reasons why passive should 
be prefen^ed to active leads to nnieh the same answers in both languages: 
omission of the agent is a fundamental reason; in cases wliore the agent is 
expressed, the i)assive is accounted for by several factors, the main one being 
tho order theme— rhomo. 

The contrastive study of the use of eonjmxctions by J. Colson is to be scon 
as an attempt to go beyond tho level of the sentence and to explore text and 
context. Conjunctions appear as one class of the various markers on which 
tho stnicture of a text hinges. If their specific role is associated with the lo- 
gical articulation of discourse, it is clear also that discourse lias its o^vn logic, 
only partly overlapping with formal logic, to wluch tho pragmatic context 
of utterance is not irrelevant. A characterization of conjunctions must thoro« 
fore cover their function both at the semantic level of utterance content and 
at the level of the intoriocutors' discui-sivo interaction. This distinction among 
conjtmctions between logical operators (//c is sick becmise he has eaten too mwh) 
and speech act markers (Where is hcX Becatise I tcanted to speak to hm) seems 
to ho an overall lijiguistic phenomenon. Its manifestation in EngHsli and 
French at least seems to take place according to rather similar patterns. 

In recent yeara special attention has also been given to problems of con- 
trastive lexicology. If the contrastive study of any two lexical systems is 
quite a rewarding (and perhaps also a much neglected) field for the linguist 
to explore, that of the French and EngHsh vocabularies is particularly challeng- 
ing. As we all Icnow, no transfer of words from one language to another is 
cf>m])arablo ^^th the massive influx of French lexical items into the English 
vocabulary in the centuries following tho Norman Conquest. It was of such a 
radical nature that it led A. C. Baugh to conchide his survey of that process 
in The histort/ of the E^iglish langnage (1957) with a reassuring paragraph "Tiio 
language still English'**. Still English no doubt, but, as every English toacher 
i)i Frimco or Bolghim well biows, full of pitfalls lying hi wait for the French 
speaking pupil. The study of deceptive cognates has therefore naturally en- 
joyed a prinleged status in French -English contrastive studies, as Maximo 
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Kocsslcrs sixili and three times clilargod edition of Lcs favx amis dcs voca- 
hxdairi^f^antjlimdamCiicaim (1075) clcaiij fc5hu^\s. Yet this impressive scholarly 
ib clearly iutoiidcd fur translators, and mure imrtlvUlarly for transla- 
tors of litorurj^ text s. Wc feel that there is still room - and even a real need — 
fur a mure hj'bloinatic treat iiicnt uf tlic '^faiix amis" frequently occiUTing in 
hifuniial bx^ukon and ^\rltton English, ixiliaj^s in the light of recent eompo- 
jicntit'l analysis, ^\]icrcby the refciontial components of meaiung (E. assas- 
dnalc 1ms the feature (j^ivlitifal icason), \\hk\\ Pr. am^sincr lacks), stylistic 
componcuts (E. malunal a Fr. luakrml) i:nu coilomtional ones (E. a "^rapid 
coiichimn ^b. Er. unc condxmon rapldc) aio clearly distinguished. Other as- 
pects uf the "fanx amis" pruLkm need fui ther inv estigating, of course. One 
siieli aspect lb the furmal une, i.e., the pruLlcni of w hat might he colled **deeep- 
tlvc i>aracligm.s", illustrated hy the following sots: 

inhahit 
inhahilnhle 
inhahiianl 

hahilalion 

minhahiiahle 
miinhahiied 



hnhiier 
htbiiabla 
htbifani 
liahiMion 

inluthilahh 



When Cognates are only imrtially deceptive, the problems are in fact the 
same as tho^e une gets ^\itli "translational equivalents" in general (mainly 
that of w idcr ur diiferent extension uf lueanhig), and hero too some research 
has been midertaken. xVb ^\o all loiow, even the best of dictionaries lot the 
leainer and the researcher du^\n all the time. When vvorjdng with monolin- 
gual dictiunarics, they will fmd e.g., that the jripe-smolcor's pipe is only tha 
4th nteaning given fur the wurd pipe in AVebster s l^txo coUcgiatc dictionary,^ 
whereas it Ji> the basic moaning of F. pipe according to the Laromsc du XXe 
siech — A\hlth is nut a very realistic imago of tho situation. AVheu working 
with a bilhigual dictionary, they may find e.g., that iircr has five English 
euusinb. pnlly ingy dniWy drag, limd, which prcsentatitA suggests that they are 
interchangeable qiuus. 

xV few dissertatiuns have so far been devoted to such problems, but tlio 
fucus 1ms huon mainly on diffcicnces of a leferential nature. Here again, a far 
KiuJo delicate but nu less inipurtant task is the desciii-tion of contrasts on tlio 
level of fcitjle, eonnutaticn and collocation. It is c^ear from the spoken and 
written Enghbh of e^en oui most advanced learners that "collocational com- 
petciKo" is the most diHieiilt foreign language skill to acquire, and this area 
of reseaieh is therefoie a Acrj' challenging one. If nn vent fort and una forte 
luaree aio F. a strong toind i\nd a strong tide respectively, uhy then shoxdd 



* See R. Quirk iu "A world of w ords", Tinics literary supljlomont, Oct. 22, 1970, 
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urn forte hrisc bo a stiff breeze, tme forte jpluie a Jmvy rain, de fortes clialmr^ 
intense heat, etc., etc.? By combining tlio Firthiaji apx^i'oaeli to tho problem 
and tJic solcctio)ial restrictions of TG grammarians, a step fonvuru lias been 
talvou by some (E. Uoos 11)75). But in fact even such a combined approach 
seems to cope efficiently only uith "habitual" collocation types, leaving it an 
open question whether more can bo said about *'eIose'' collocations tlian that 
tliey shoTild bo considered and Icamt as lexical items. 

This pichiro would be incomplete if I did not say a few final wordt. also 
about a domain complementary to contrasthe linguistics, i.e., error analysis. 
A representative amoimt of materials lias already been examined (i. al. by 
T Peetors, A. Sonck), and if we face of course tho same theoretical problems 
as any reseai^elicr in any country in this field (is a given form grammatical or 
ungraminaticarf accoplublo or Tinnc^^optahlo? dues it pertain to grammar or 
lexis?), the English of French speaking learners in bilingual Belgium poses ji 
more intricate problem mih regard to inteifcrential analj^sis tlian in many 
other j^pcech eonnumiities, Tontativo figxircs show that, if of all grammar mis- 
takes 31% ean bo aeeoxmtcd for by intralingual interference, no fewer than 
15% of ihe irxtcrlingunl ones might be due to Dutch (Belgium's second na- 
liojial language), as against S5% to French. Tlie same figxires show that tho 
major troxiblc spots for our learners are 1. con'cet use of tho article (esp. zero 
article with tincounti.bles and plural coxmtables in generic xise), 2. the verbal 
oppositions progrcssivc/non progrc&si\o and simple past/present perfect, 3. cor- 
rect placing of adverbs in sentences, 4. selection of tho approimato preposi- 
tion. The preparatory stage, ^\o may say, is ncarijig its end in tliis field, and 
the time lias come for more dofiiato conclusions. Wo fully realize that hero, 
as in other fields of investigation ^\o have embarked upon, closer cooperation 
with other researeh centres is one of the tilings tliat would increase the quality 
and tlic pace of our work. First contact hha recently been mado with the Polish 
h'nguistie world: a book by ono of our staff members, S. Legrand-- Granger, 
and her colleague B. Bo VlammJnck is at present being translated into Polish 
{Tevdovccs intcrpr^tativcs ct giniralives en grammairc iransfonnalionnclh). May 
it bo tho starting-point fa* fxrthor fixiitful cooperation and exchange. 
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